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Because the thought of the 
customer is uppermost in the 
minds of Bridgeport Brass 
Company’s engineers — the 


customer inevitably receives 
whole-hearted service. 
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Whatever the problem, from 
single piece stamping to as- 
sembly of several parts, just 
so it is brass goods, the com- 
posite ideas of Bridgeport 
Engineers accumulated dur- 
ing 50 years’ experience will 
help solve it. As they control 
the brass sheet from the ingots 
to the finished part, Bridge- 
port Engineers are. able to 
accomplish things out of the 
ordinary. This whole-hearted 
service is at your disposal. 
Consultation carries no obli- 
gation and you may profit 
ever after. 
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Training Women for Record Output 


General Results Abroad 


and at Home— 


Diligence and Industry of Women—Practical 
System of Schooling on Shop Production Lines 


BY ROBERT I. CLEGG 


OMEN have made an en- 
ergetic entrance into the 
machine shops and have 
taken up the duties there 
with surprising results. 
Much of what might 
have been expected failed 
to occur. From facts 
brought to the front by 
war-time pressure, man- 
agers are checking up the 
totals of their observa- 
tions and recasting their 
views in the light of 
these fresher experiences of the industrial plants. 

Results in the United States are not fundament- 
ally different to those attained abroad. Women in 

Europe are doing all sorts of munition operations, 
turning and boring, milling and threading, planing 

and shaping, inspecting and gaging, as well as. lay- 
ing off work. One competent observer points out 





that the English experience has shown that women 
are better at repetition machining than the repeti- 
tion of fitting. That they excel in the former may 

due to less exacting requirements, for while 
more monotonous by sheer repetition, there is in the 
fitting a constantly necessary attention to the vari- 
ous details requiring correction by hand manipula- 
tion. 

The same line of reasoning doubtless accounts 
for the good work of women in the drafting room 
where they take up the semi-skilled and mechanical 
tasks of tracing with success. There are reported 
some cases from English practice where a girl is 
doing some of the graphical calculations in turbine 
design; another is carrying out electrical tests on 
armatures, and in our own country, girls are to 
be found, as in an instance at the Yale & Towne 
plant at Stamford, Conn., designing small tools very 
creditably. Nor is it at all unlikely that these 
women with their broader outlook and deeper in- 
sight may go beyond present far-extended limits in 





Girl at Left Is Starting to Learn the Operation of a Small Screw Machine. Girls have acquired in from three to six 
days the ability to accomplish the task set for a man, and in many cases the production by the girls is greater than that 
by the men when the same standard of quality is maintained. The girl in the background is running a plain engine lathe 
equipped with a special attachment for a repetition job The temale instructor is checking the work done by the lathes-— 
woman. On this particular job the instructors have trained girls in three days to perform the t issigned 
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the work to new operatives On this class of 


periods of time 


work the 
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shop methods and improvements, should they in 
turn become planners of manufacturing. 

Cores are made very successfully by women, and 
their deftness of touch and close observance of in- 
structions do equip them excellently for this sort 
of labor. That they will go ahead in foundry work 
ts beyond doubt, if only they be given a fair start. 
This will be provided when one of their own sex 
tackles the problem, though a surprising and most 
encouraging feature in this work has been the 
ability of men to instruct women with the greatest 
success in both the speed of the teaching as well as 
in its thoroughness. 

Foundry work will have a serious barrier for 
women wherever the old crude equipment is used. 
But these tools for the heavy-handed are leaving 
the fingers of the skilled workman and either wholly 
assigned to the unskilled helpers or pushed aside by 
the greater outgrowing introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. An example of this is had in the trans- 
porting of sand from one point to another about 
the foundry floors. Open grids in the floor receive 
the sand and make walking less wearisome, con- 
veyors transport the loads and elevate the supplies 
to hoppers above the molder’s bench or floor where 
by the aid of easily controlled chutes the materials 
for the molder are released to fall exactly where and 
when he desires, then the modern machinery jolts or 
squeezes the mold to the proper density, and the 
pattern is mechanically drawn with a sureness of 
movement that the most dexterous of hand labor 
could not possibly equal. 

Following this stage comes the inspection and 
correction of the job by the molder, a task where 
the experience of the competent conductors of shop 
schools is that a woman’s close detailed regard for 
orders would make her services of the most promis- 
ing kind. 

Women are making their way as molders and 
will travel further and faster in this direction when 
their natural aptitude and easily acquired deftness 
for this particular skilled work is more generally 
recognized, cultivated and promoted. 

Meantime, those women of the front rank, of 
whose progressiveness there is ample proof on every 
hand, show a lively interest in the possibilities of 
the work before them. They want to know what 
subjects can be studied by them to the best advant- 
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Several Operators at Work on Drill Presses and Hand Milling Machines 
instructors aré 
the prcduction 
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The instructors are explaining the machines and 
able to train female operators in very short 
rates of output hitherto set for men 


age. They show a readiness to learn and to excel 
which is of the very essence of craftsmanship. 
Many of those at the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.’s plant 
are relatives of other employees. It was easy to 
see where the impulse sprung to take up a new line 
of business with those already well known by repu- 
tation in the family circle. 

Another means of contact was by a freely dis- 
tributed card to the following effect: 


THE YALE & TOWNE TRAINING SCHOO 

The training school at The Yale & Towne plant offers 
exceptional opportunities for men and women to becomé 
expert in skilled and semi-skilled work 

It is not necessary for one to have any experience in 
shop work, in fact some of our best operatives are those who 


had no previous shop experience. 
\pplicants are interviewed and are placed in the scaoo! 
ch 


la iss of work which we believe they can best accom- 
sh It matters not as to education as the courses are laid 
put in accordance with the education of the applicant. An 
applicant to be trained for tool work must naturally have a 


better education than one who is to be trained for a definit« 
machine operation or bench job 

The training school is operated on a strictly productive 
basis and the working conditions are the same as in any of 
the rooms in the plant 

The instructors have and a new 
before being 
they are to be perma- 


been carefully selected 
operative is taught to accomplish the task set 
turned over to the which 
nently located 

The operatives are 
and when 
class rates 

If in doubt as to whether or 
up work of this nature our 
answer any questions 


room in 


rate when learning 
paid the prevailing 


paid a fair hourly 
transferred to the shop are 


not you would care to take 
representative will be glad to 
and explain the work more in detail 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co 

A part of one of the upper floors was set apart 
for a school and equipped with the necessary ma- 
chinery. Here R. F. Bryant, the Company’s super- 
intendent of the production efficiency department, 
installed a carefully chosen and competent teaching 
staff of men and women in charge of W. G. Palmer, 
chief of the instruction division. 

From the very first two things were decided upon 
as landmarks along the way of shop education. One 
was the use of actual shop products and shop opera- 
tions as the only materials and processes on which 
the training efforts of the trainers and the trained 
should be expended. There was to be no imitation 
of shop work. When a woman graduated from 
school to shop she went thoroughly informed of 
what she was to do and capable of doing it well. 
There were no misgivings on that head. 

Secondly, and emphatically, no one in the plant 
must be openly unfriendly to the educational plan 
or in opposition to the women graduated. Plain 
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instructions were quietly conveyed to everybody 
concerned to the positive effect that this was no 
temporary experiment but that it had come to stay, 
and that no one could resist it or interfere with its 
successful introduction and operation without im- 
mediate danger of dismissal. There was not a soli- 
tary evidence of illwill. All co-operated cordially, 
and to-day the women have won a secure place in 
the esteem of their associates of the opposite sex. 

Before we take up the actual records made by 
reason of the system of training, we may glance for 
a moment or two at these photographs taken in the 
school. They are all of women in training and 
were taken recently. Not one of these shop students 
had been at work in the school over a few weeks at 
most, in fact, for most operations and certainly for 
all machine work the limit is well inside six weeks. 
The records show that it is not even a matter of 
weeks in most cases, as a few days often bring 
about a skilled status that surprises and convinces 
the skeptical. 

Women are trained readily to the capable use of 
instruments of precision. In their hands the 
micrometer soon acquires familiarity and a real 
understanding. It was rather shattering of pre- 
conceived notions to be told how close certain work 
was being done and the tolerance actually estimated 
for the questioner by the women in the usual ver- 
nacular style as so many fractions of a decimal. 

They soon get the hang of the work to an extent 
that makes them far from raw material as inspec- 
tors of shop product. Capable of self-reliance and 
having the knowledge quickly at their finger ends 
they soon pick up the art of tool grinding and set- 
ting. In both these capacities and on all kinds of 
machines they have been tried out freely and suc- 
cessfully by the Yale & Towne management. Of 
course, it does upset a visitor’s crude and unin- 
formed sense of the eternal fitness of things me- 
chanical to find a woman adjusting a machine that 
may be run by a person of the opposite sex. But 
that is no novelty at Stamford. 

Getting the work up to speed by a student some- 
times develops interesting results. Not _ infre- 
quently it actually happens that a standard task 
and the rate therefor is obtained from a new opera- 
tor which cannot ordinarily be got from other em- 
ployees. 
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That question of production by the newcomer 
brings up several very apt queries that will occur 
at once to the shop manager’s mind. To answer 
them it is necessary to look at the charts accom- 
panying this article. These are exact productions 
taken from photostat copies which find their way 
regularly to the desk of Mr. Bryant. These charts 
“show the life history of the worker, how quickly 
she progresses, the results obtained, and all the 
items, whether shop or personal, as the case may 
be, which bear on the present performance, the past 
preparation, and what is promised for the future. 

A recent writer has intimated that there is some- 
thing about certain nationalities that make the na- 
tives thereof better prospects for instruction in shop 
mysteries and machine manipulations. These dia- 
grams prove something altogether different. They 
are the records of several nationalities and on that 
point alone the results are nothing less than nega- 
tive, distinctly neutral, anyway. About the only 
thing that does have equal weight in all cases is 
that of health, mental and physical. 

Mr. Bryant, after a long study of all that is 
readily found available in the literature of the sub- 
ject, says that one good rule for the selection of 
employees is to try and remember the more success- 
ful of his school’s graduates and then choose from 
the available list of applicants those as near like 
them as possible. 

Considering the matter of education, it is found 
that those with the least common-school education 
do not show badly by comparison. This is not say- 
ing that education, all one can possibly get, is not a 
very valuable possession anywhere and especially in 
the machine shop, but it must be remembered that 
the majority of the women brought into the Yale 
& Towne plant during the stirring pre-armistice 
days were there to lend a hand quickly in Govern- 
ment work, to take up with the very least delay 
man’s work and do their bit loyally. While it may 
not have been necessary for them to be particularly 
well educated, it was essential that they should be 
speedily adaptable to a very limited series of opera- 
tions, not by any means to be after the kind of the 
old-fashioned all-around mechanic but simple special- 
ists doing a few things orderly, systematically and 
with zest. 

Curiously enough, the class from which some of 





These Girls Operating Drill Presses Are All Handling Jig Work. 
The type of chair used by the girl operating the 4-spindle drill is said to greatly relieve the strain from reaching 


at the right had only 


been in training one week when she could set up and grind the 


Here is also a machine adjuster under instruction 
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tools for almost any plain job on 


the shaper 
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the most desirable work- 
ers came, when trained, 
was a type that it is 
doubtful would have 
been sought if the seeker 
for help relied upen any 
comparison between pre- 
vious duties and the new 
requirements. What, in- 
deed, anyone might ask, 
is there comparable be- 
tween scrubbing floors 
or washing dishes and 
the control of a drilling 
machine? Be that as it 
may, the sturdy Irish 
woman who shelved 
housework for the work 
of drilling took up a task 
that had _ discouraged 
several men. They quit 
where she won out. 
Moreover, she had never 
before been in a factory. 

There may have been 
in that instance an over- 
powering masterfulness 
that demanded her eve- 
nings for her own, an intention not to be swerved 
that happened to take hold of a happily congenial 
occupation. The work and the woman prospered. 

Probably the rate of pay was also a potent factor 
in attaining these remarkable results. The school 
stipend is a fair hourly rate during the learning 
period. When the operative has obtained the 
standard of quality and approaches the task set for 
the given operation her pay increases in accordance 
with the base or class rate. In many cases the task 
is exceeded, which, for the operative, means that 
her earnings, then, are larger than those of the 
average operative trained by the regular produc- 
tion-room staff. 

Right here it is well to state that all tasks and 
rates are set by the elemental time-study method, 
and it is the policy of the company never to cut a 
rate, although mistakes are sometimes made where 
tasks and rates are set. When errors are made the 
company accepts the situation and proceeds on its 
way, feeling that the workers should not be dis- 
couraged by the correction of mistakes that are not 
rightfully theirs. 

Another point of importance is in regard to the 
girls who come direct from a public school or from 
work at home. They have absorbed none of the 
bad habits that are to be found in some factories; 
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shop politics and shop 
politicians are unknown 
to them. Their only pur- 
pose is to make good; 
their one object to do ex- 
actly as they are told. 
The girl who knows not 
factory customs is not 
prepared to agree that, 
“We only do so many for 
a day’s work.” 

Factory operatives 
are too often inclined to 
favor the one who can- 
not produce as well as 
his or her associates. 
Let there be one some- 
what slower than the 
rest and it is usually 
only a question of time 
when the fast ones ap- 
proximate the laggard’s 
speed, The reason is the 


She is being trained to 


execute plain turned work firmly fixed fear that 
spindles, etc When the girl oi, 
school] only six weeks, she was there is never any too 


the micromete: 
she used 


use much work for all, and 
that it is not fair to put 
a poor workman in the 
way of being fired. The newcomer who has been 
trained in the school goes the limit. He or she has 
nothing to unlearn. 

Mr. Bryant, in the course of his explanation of 
their shop-school system, made some pithy observa- 
tions as to the success possible with women stu- 
dents. He found that on light work and on such 
machine operations as drilling and milling they are 
as capable as men. Few accidents had ever taken 
place with women as victims. Of course, all the 
pulleys and spindles were thoroughly housed. 
Women were told that they must never brush out 
jigs or dies or fixtures with their fingers. They 
must have tight sleeves, no loosely flowing ties or 
ribbons, and no jewelry. To turn one’s back to a 
moving belt is all the more dangerous when the hair 
is long and but little restrained. 

Given this instruction as to care of themselves 
among machinery, and also put in the best position 
to make the fullest possible use of the machines to 
which they are assigned, they are not abandoned to 
their own devices by any means. They are kept 
up to concert pitch, as the musicians say, by con- 
stant supervision, so that they do not fall below 
the records they have themselves established in their 
school practice, for each woman knows what she 
can do. That gives her self-assurance and she goes 


read and 





A Group of Girls Being Taught to do Bench Assembling of 
ing to a newcomer the various essentials of this work. 


Lock Device. An instructor at the second bench is explain- 


On account of the very difficult nature of this work, the average 
time to train a woman to perform it properly is three months 
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Fig. 1—Woman's Record, Clock No. 9008 Fig. 2—Woman's Record, Clock No. 9011 
Nationality—American 


Education—Grammar school, 6th grade 

Experience—Domestic service 

Age—16 years 

Height—5 ft. 3 in. 

Weight—138 lb. 

Health—Good 

Instructor—Mrs. Howard 

Job—Ringing, curb bit cheeks 

Minimum time taken to meet the 
for a period of 10 hours—3 days 





hourly task 


forward to her appointed task with every confidence. 

In effect, one of the primary things given the 
women by their careful, systematic, encouraging 
training is that they lose all shyness of machinery. 
Full of sound, well-founded self-reliance, they pay 
no attention to their working associates because 
they know they have nothing to learn in that direc- 
tion, and there being nothing to gain there is no 
incentive to waste time on following up what others 
have to do or are at work upon. Much valued time 
is lost in many shops by the stranger getting ac- 
quainted with the job, in the finding of things neces- 
sary to do the work, in locating supplies well known 
to everybody else but which are usually found by 
wasting their time and that of the newcomer in 
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Nationality 

Education—Grammar school, 7th grade 

Experience—Paper box making 

Age—16 years 

Height—5 ft. 

Weight—113 Ib. 

Health—Good 

Instructor—Mrs,. Howard 

Job—Set up, lock devices 

Minimum time taken to meet 
period of 10 hours—55 days 
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hourly task for 


the most useless and often in a way the worst timed 
of all discouragements. 

A follow-up system is in use by the school in- 
struction foree. Every graduate is interviewed 
each day by a representative for a period of 10 days 
after she goes to work in any of the regular pro- 
duction departments. Helpful and sympathetic in- 
quiries are made of her directly. Does she find 
everything all right? Is she being treated right by 
those with whom her work brings her in contact? 
Is she shown properly what is required of her? 

These and similar investigations ascertain if any- 
thing more can be done to make the work and the 
surroundings congenial in every way to a stranger. 
The result is that 90 per cent of the persons trained 
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Fig. 3—Woman’'s Record, Clock No. 9034 Fig. 41—Woman’s Record, Clock No. 9007 
Nationality—Irish Nationality—American 
Education—Grammar school, 6th grade Education—Grammar school, 8th grade 
Experience—Domestic service Experience—Bookbinding 
Age—33 years Age—18 years — 
Height—5 ft. 7 in. Height—5 ft. 6 in. 
Weight—156 !b. Weight—112 Ib. 
Health—Good Health—Good 
Instructor—Mr. P. Davenport Instructor—Mrs. Howard 
Job—Drilling bit checks Job—Set up, lock devices 
Minimum time taken to meet hourly task for Minimum time taken to meet hourly task for 
a period of 10 hours—3 days. 


period of 10 hours—55 days 
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Woman's Record, Clock No, $023 
Nationality—Swedish 
Education—Grammar 
Experience—Factory 
Age—20 years 
Height—5 ft. 7 in 
Weight—110 lb 
Health—Good 
Instructor—Mr. P. Davenport 
Job—Drilling bit cheeks 
Minimum time taken to meet 
period of 10 hours—35 days 


Fig. 5 


school, 7th grade 
bench hand 


by the school stay. As one instructor explained 
tersely: ‘“‘They are on to the job, they make good 
money, and can hold their own with anybody. Why 
wouldn’t they like to stay?” 

Moreover, as to this very important matter of 
pay, the newcomer is entirely different in her atti- 
tude. She does not see that question from the point 
of view of the old-timer; her mental viewpoint is 
not the same. To her the company is a means of 
supplying funds to her in a fair proportion to what 
she gives. Actually, she is a partner, the company 
sharing with her the proceeds of their united en- 
terprise. 

The tendency for an old hand is just to make, 
as one Connecticut employer said in talking with 
the writer on this very angle of the situation. He 
spoke with records before him of several whose 
daily piece-work pay was a very close average, run- 
ning almost the same from week to week on the 
pay roll. Persons who are doing their best do vary 
in the quantity of their output, though, of course, 
the quality does maintain a uniformly high standard 
of excellence. The very effort to produce a maxi- 
mum makes for inequality in the amount of work 
done. Not every one can reach their objective 
though they do their utmost. Hitting the target 
is not the result of every shot though it be the 
constant aim. 

This difference between the stagnant and the 
aggressive is well shown by the graphic records of 
transferred employees. Note how the low record 
continues under factory conditions even of every 
progressive type. These are sadly typical of what 
goes on in many plants. The employee is satisfied 
to go no further up the scale of progress, in fact, 
is quite often thoroughly convinced that it is out of 
the question for her to even dream of doing better. 


The Irving National Bank, New York, has issued a 
graphic trade chart and commercial map of Latin 
America, which is the latest publication in the Irving 
foreign trade series, expressing graphically for the 
benefit of the importer and exporter a large number of 
facts. Much information is given in small space con- 
cerning area, population, imports, exports and other 
forms of information relating to Latin American trade. 
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Nationality American 
Education—Grammar 
Experience—Paper 
Age—16 years 
Height—5 ft. 6 in. 
Weight—125 Ib. 
Health—Good 
Instructor—Mr. P. 
Job—Assembling 
Minimum time taken to meet 
period of 10 hours- 20% 


school graduate 
box maker 


Davenport 


hourly task for 
days 


There are the cases of those who don’t care to make 
an effort and whose labor is very ordinary as re- 
gards their shop values. But there are many capa- 
ble of other things than mediocrity, and when given 
favorable environment they soon show a vigorous 
response. The records speak for themselves in no 
uncertain way and show that the effort of the de- 
termined and successful is a very uneven path com- 
pared to the smoother curves plotted of the unen- 


terprising and therefore ill paid short-sighted 
workers. 
How far women can be trained to do shop and 


foundry work is as Mr. Bryant says, merely the 
limit of the training faculty of the teaching force 
in any plant, the ability to impart the necessary 
knowledge and the willing patience to carry 
through an approved practical system of technical 
instructions. This does not claim that a woman 
trained in a short time to operate a machine-shop 
device is therefore a machinist. To make her equal 
to the emergencies met with ease by those of long 
experience requires much time and that continued 
apprenticeship by which the craftsman progresses 
during his life’s labors. So as a means of making 
munitions, particularly while the Government was 
hard pressed for supplies, the speedy instruction 
of women was a national duty and the results abun- 
dantly prove that many of our established notions, 
deep-rooted in the mire of prejudice, are wrong. 
Women have done a patriotic service for the indus- 
tries and in doing so have demonstrated the very 
essential agencies for maximum production that 
may be secured by the installation in a plant of a 
competent force of instructors who devote their en- 
ergies to the education of promising individuals 
and their adjustment to the best interests of their 
employers. 


The Shenango Furnace Co., Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has just issued its annual book of analyses of its 
Lake Superior Bessemer, non-Bessemer and silicious 
iron ores. The company gives trip capacity of Lake 
freighters for the season of 1918, when there were 
379 ore vessels in the service, with a total capacity per 
trip of 3,036,900 gross tons. Other valuable data are 
given. 














Zinc Alloys Instead of Copper Alloys 


French Experiments on Certain Combina- 
tions of Zinc, Aluminum and Copper as 
Cast, Rolled or Drawn Under a Press 


The influence of the war is evident in a paper by 
Leon Guillet and Victor Bernard in the Revue de Me- 
tallurgie, Sept.-Oct., 1918, which deals with zinc alloys, 
because of the desire to find metals to replace certain 
copper alloys. The objects followed in the investiga- 
tions were. 

1. To establish the influence of copper and aluminum 
on the properties of zinc. For this purpose the alloys 
contained increasing amounts of copper and aluminum 
up to 10 per cent, and were examined as cast, rolled 
and drawn out under a press. 

2. To examine some of the ternary zinc—copper— 
aluminum alloys. The following series of alloys were 
prepared: 


a. Pure zinc (lead 0.5 per cent). 

Ordinary zine (lead 1 per cent). 
b. Ordinary zine with 1, 2, 3, or 5 per cent aluminum. 
ec. Ordinary zinc with 1, 2, 4 or 6 per cent copper. 
. Ordinary zinc and 2 per cent. 

Aluminum with 2, 4, 6 and 8 per cent copper 
e. Ordinary zine and 4 per cent. 

Aluminum with 2, 4, 6 and 8 per cent copper. 
f. Ordinary zinc with 8 per cent. 

Aluminum and 4 per cent copper. 

(German type of alloy.) 


3. Further, for each alloy. hardness and shock tests 
were made at varying temperatures, so as to define 
as closely as possible the maximum forging tempera- 
ture, 

The actual analyses of the alloys is shown below, 
the samples being taken from the bars cast in sand: 


Table of the Analyses of the Alloys 


Alloy Zine, Aluminum, Copper, Lead, Iron, 
No. Per Cent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
1 98.84 Trace od 1.15 Trace 
eo a analy 97.80 1.12 os 1.08 ens 

Si cea 95.93 2.51 ae 1.53 

4. 95.47 3.11 “a 1.04 

RES ... 93.10 5.76 aca 1.14 
Ginaaweaee 97.95 0.07 0.85 1.10 

Rawes . 97.52 Deb 1.30 1.10 

on ae 94.67 Sida 4.21 1.10 cheat 
S.; 92.36 ahd 6.44 1.06 0.09 
10. 89.83 Trace 9.07 1.06 Trace 
RR sma ws 94.79 2.01 2.00 1.27 
Bass 5 -- 93.31 2.18 3.66 0.80 
Leica howe . 90.85 2.23 6.01 0.85 
Be eke Ge eet $8.31 2.24 8.20 1.10 
So seek awk 99.43 er ‘ 0.51 
RG ch sare ee) (eee 4.45 1.89 0.98 
Reaaae aods 90.83 4.45 3.81 0.85 
ON a tn Sai ora 88.96 4.41 5.73 0.91 
Reece oe 87.18 4.41 7.60 0.80 
AU Wa wewnt $6.60 8.53 3.85 0.98 


It was not found possible to roll the alloys 9, 10, 
13 and 14 at the works of La Veille Montagne, and no 
effort was made to roll alloys 16 to 20. A detailed 
table is given in the original paper of the tensile test, 
hardness, and shock test results on the bars cast in 
sand, rolled, and drawn out under a press, and from 
these results the authors draw the following conclusions. 

First: The cast alloys present no particular interest, 
with 8 per cent copper it is true that a tensile strength 
is reached of 24,180 lb. per sq. in., but there is no 
ductility or resistance to shock. 

Second: The rolled alloys are more interesting. 
For instance, Alloy No. 4 with 3 per cent aluminum 
gives 32,710 lb. per sq. in. and 15 per cent elongation, 
and Alloy No. 12 with 2 per cent aluminum and 3.6 
per cent copper gives 45,510 lb. per sq. in. and 5 per 
cent elongation. These rolled alloys, however, are all 
very low in elongation to say nothing of resistance to 
shock. It must not be forgotten that rolled zinc shows 
a tensile strength of 21,330 to 22,760 lb. per sq. in. 
and 35 to 47 per cent elongation depending on its 
purity, particularly in regard to the percentage of lead. 

Third: The alloys drawn out under a press are 
without doubt superior to those that are rolled. This 


is not so noticeable in the case of zinc, but attention 
must be drawn to the following results: 


Tensile 
Strength 
Mechanical Lb. per Elongation 
Alloy Treatment Sq.In. PerCent Shock 
No. 3 with 2.5 per cent f Rolled 31,290 4.4 1.2 
aluminum ......... | Drawn out 36,840 26.4 2.5 
No. 7 with 1.3 per cent {§ Rolled 32,710 1.5 1.8 
re eee | Drawn 43,380 27.9 1.9 
No. 8 with 4.2 per cent Rolled 43,380 1.3 1.2 
ee ; Drawn 47,650 22.0 1.6 
No. 12 with 2.1 per x ec 
cent aluminum and {oe aS'iee sa: 3 
3.6 per cent carbon. ‘ Yrawn = : = 


The shock tests were made on a Mesnager machine 
with a Guillery head. It should be noted that certain 
alloys, Nos. 9, 10, 13 and 14 that could not be rolled, 
were successfully forged under the press. They gave 
high tensile strength but low ductility. 

Fourth: The aim was to produce an alloy capable of 
replacing brass with a tensile strength of 39,820 to 
45,510 lb. per sq. in., an elongation 30 to 25 per cent, 
and resistance to shock of 3 to 5. This aim is almost 
reached with the following alloys: Ordinary zine con- 
taining 1 to 1.2 per cent lead with 1.5 to 2 per cent 
copper, which gives when drawn out under the press 
42,670 to 44,090 lb. per sq. in., 27 to 28 per cent elonga- 
tion, and a shock figure of 2. Also alloy No. 20 with 
about 4 per cent copper and & per cent aluminum which 
gives when drawn out 51,200 lb. per sq. in. and 24 per 
cent elongation. However, all these alloys have low 
resilience, much less than that of brass. 

The next two sections of the original paper deal 
with the microscopic and macroscopic examination of 
these alloys. Then comes a section on their hardness, 
as shown by the Brinell tests using 1000 kilograms 
pressure and a 10 mm. ball, both at ordinary and higher 
temperatures, and subject to the results of these latter 
tests a rolling and forging temperature of 125 to 130 
deg. C. was accepted generally, and used in working 
down all the alloys. G. B. W. 


A New Tinless Bearing Metal 


Letters patent have been granted W. D. Berry, presi- 
dent Berry Metal Co., New Brighton, Pa., for a tinless 
phosphor bronze bearing metal. During the war and 
while the Government was pleading for every one to 
conserve tin, Mr. Berry made experiments, the outcome 
of which resulted in the development and perfecting of 
a bearing metal alloy without the use of tin. The 
Berry Metal Co., which is the sole manufacturer of this 
alloy, was organized last June by Mr. Berry and his 
son, Walter V. Berry, who is secretary. Plans are 
being made for additional buildings, which will add 
3000 sq. ft. to the present floor space. 


The Engineering Index, published for 25 years in 
the Engineering Magazine and its successor, Industrial 
Management, and universally regarded as the standard 
index to engineering periodical literature, has been ac- 
quired by the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and hereafter will be compiled and published by 
that society. The first issue of the index under its new 
management appears in the January number of the 
A. S. M. E. Journal. 


The Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, has closed 
a contract with the Braeburn Steel Co., Braeburn, Pa., 
for a large continuous recuperative annealing furnace 
for the annealing of alloy steel bars and wire. This 
furnace will have a capacity for annealing 75 tons per 
day and an electrical capacity of 600 kw. One of 
the special features of this furnace is that provision 
is made for heating and cooling the material slowly. 
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A SELF-CLEANING STOKER 


Under-Feed Device Has Been Under Test for 
Two Years—Flexibility a Feature 


An automatic self-cleaning under-feed stoker has 
been developed by the Under-Feed Stoker Co. of Amer- 





This Under-feed Mechanical Stoker Automatically Removes 

Ash and Refuse From the Fuel Bed. Fresh charges of coal 

are pushed backward and upward by the steam ram and air 
and coal are automatically controlled 


ica, Chicago. For over two years the device has been 
in use in plants burning different grades of coal under 
widely varying load conditions. 

The steam cylinder in front of the hopper operates 
a ram. This pushes a charge of fresh coal from the 
hopper into the magazine support- 
ing the fuel bed. As the coal goes 
forward it moves the previous 
charge of coal slightly backward 
and upward, the action being inter- 
mittent, and feeds fresh coal from 
below. Heat from the incandescent 
zone above drives the volatile gases 
from the fresh coal before the ac- 
tual burning takes place. The gases 
mix with the air admitted through 
the tuyeres and the mixture passes 
upward through the hot fuel. The 
gasless coal or coke is forced to the 
upper part of the fuel bed, the in- 
candescent zone, by the new fuel, 
where it burns with the gases com- 
ing up, the process giving a coke 
and gas fire. 

The intermittent movement of 
the fuel pushes the entire burning 
fuel bed, with ash and refuse, slowly 
toward the rear. It is not a grav- 
ity movement, as the slope of the 
retorts is not sufficient to cause the 
ash and refuse to slide or roll 
toward the dump. plate. As the 
refuse accumulates on the balanced dump plate, the lat- 
ter is dropped, allowing the ashes to fall into the pit 
below. This is the only manual operation called for by 


The Balanced 
Dropped 


the device. . 

Both air and coal supply are automatically con- 
trolled by the steam pressure subject to independent 
regulation. A drop in steam pressure brings increased 


fuel and air, while an increase in pressure brings a 
lower fuel and air supply, maintaining a steady pres- 
sure regardless of variations in load. The uniformity 
of pressure is shown by the flow meter and pressure 
charts. Flexibility is given by the wide range opera- 
tion of the air and coal supply and by the provision 
of independent operation of each retort in a battery. 
A maximum of coal can be fed into the stoker when 
necessary. A large coal burning capacity is insured 
by the design of the tuyeres. 
Observation doors are built in the front setting 
opposite each row of tuyeres. The fireman can use a 
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Dump Plate Is Shown 
Allowing Dead 
Into Pit Below 
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slice bar should any clinker formation be noticed on 
the tuyere blocks. If a hole is found in the fire it can 
be filled by feeding more coal to that retort. By a 
sieve test of the manufacturer it has been shown that 
approximately 75 per cent of the total ash goes 
through a 2-in. mesh, and 85 per cent through an 8-in. 
mesh, while analysis disclosed but a small amount of 
combustible in the ash. As there is no fire on the 
dump plate there are no clinker formations on the 
bridge wall and side tuyeres prevent clinkers on the 
side walls. The steam consumption in the cylinders is 
reported about equal to that required to run the engine 
of any mechanically driven stoker of equal size. 

The action of the steam ram can be stopped by 
any foreign substance that may get into the hopper, 
and when the obstruction is removed the ram resumes 
operation. The only moving parts within the furnace 
are the pusher rods and blocks, and these are below 
the incandescent zone. The tuyere blocks will burn 
out, but can be replaced as each block is held in the 
retort by a rod which may be removed from the front 
of the furnace, and then a new block slipped into place 
without greatly disturbing the fire. The stoker re- 
quires ebut little space and a deep excavation is not 
necessary. 


Proposed Canadian Institute for Research 


At a meeting of the Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Committee of the Cabinet, Ottawa, Ont., Dr. A. 
B. Macallum, administrative chairman of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, advanced the 
long considered proposal of the council for the estab- 
lishment of a central institute for research. The 
scheme which is considered vital to a successful and 
permanent Canadian competition with the highly or- 
ganized industries of the United States, Great Britain 
France and other countries which have already the 
benefit of similar Government in- 
stitutions, contemplates the im- 
mediate erection, at or near Ottawa 
of a central laboratory building 
costing approximately $500,000, in 
which machinery and equipment 
costing $100,000 will be installed. 
The building as planned will pro- 
vide room for expansion as the 
needs develop, but will, at first, 
have accommodation for some 50 
laboratories covering all the 
essential industrial research sub- 
jects. In a general way it is 
designed to fulfill for Canada the 
functions now performed for the 
United States by the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington and the 
Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh. It 
will provide modern scientific 
equipment and methods for the 
investigation of Canadian raw 
materials, industrial processes and 
manufactured products. It will 
serve as a national laboratory for 
standards for testing materials, 
for the discovery of methods of 
utilizing by-products, and for experimental work in the 
application of science to industry. 


Ash to Fall 





Flow-meter and Pressure Charts Taken by the Michigan Lime- 
stone & Chemical Co., Rogers City, Mich. They show uniform 


pressure maintained under widely varying load conditions 
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Finding Situations for Mustered-Out 
Soldiers and Sailors 


The Waterbury Plan of handling labor, and which 
has been so effective a factor in reducing the local 
turn-over of labor, has recently had an important 
addition to the series of blanks illustrated some time 
ago in THE IRON AGE. 

The latest addition to the ingenious set worked 
out by Superintendent Ralph H. Budd of the U. S. 
Employment Service, Department of Labor, in collabo- 
ration with Waterbury (Conn.) manufacturers, en- 
ables the rehabilitation of the soldier to be carried 
on most helpfully for everyone concerned and is al- 
ready put to excellent use. 

As will be seen from the heading of the blank, the 
plan contemplates the co-operation of the Waterbury 
chapter of the American Red Cross, and this assistance 
has promptly and ardently been volunteered and utilized. 
The part undertaken by the local office of the U. S. 
Employment Bureau is to see that situations are se- 
cured for the returning soldiers, and with the ex- 
pressed determination of the employers that places 
must be found, Superintendent Budd is steadily keep- 
ing up with the stream of applicants. 

It is not intended that the plans to care for re- 
turned and discharged soldiers and sailors shall neces- 
sarily apply to others than those recruited in Water- 
bury and having in some sense residential claims upon 
this locality. With this reservation there has so far 
been no difficulty in absorbing the supply of such help 
at the rate it applies for positions. 

This readiness and capacity to assimilate the sup- 
ply has been benefited by the fact that certain stand- 
ard industries were more or less depleted of workers 
when there came the insistent and continued pressure 
to turn the energies of peace over to the production 
of war necessities. Thus a local clock company was 
short of 1500 employees who are now coming back to 
assist the former employer to make up for lost time. 

When the soldier again turns to the industries he 
may need a temporary financial aid. Pay days may 
require anticipation to some extent. In order to sys- 
tematize this condition and have it controiled and ad- 
ministered with the least possible friction for the 
applicants, the local chapter of the Red Cross man- 
ages this phase of the enterprise. As will be seen 
the report blank covers this provision fully, so that 
the one record when first prepared is competent to 
care for all the requirements and the movement of 

















WATERBURY CHAPTER 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


REGISTRATION BLANK 


| FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Rank 
__ Discharged 
__ Wounded 
Gassed 
Shell Shocked 
Phywcally fit 
Parents living 
Do you live athome? 
What was your occupation before entenng service 
By whom were you employed ? 


Were you drafted of did you enlist’ 


Have vou applied for your old postion Sack 
If =, with what results? 
| When will you start work ’ 


* Do you need Gnancial asistance be « pay day 


RarexeeD To Occv?at Dare Sant Rewer 


Referred to Red Cros for 
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the applicant from one to another of a group of clerks, 
and the irksome repetition of many explanations in 
various offices are cut down to a minimum. 

The plan is simple and is already working smoothly 
and successfully at Waterbury. 


Multiple Recording Pyrometer 


A new and simple multiple recording pyrometer has 
been developed by the Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


It is 





The New Hoskins Multiple Recording Pyrometer Will Make 
from One to 10 Temperature Records. Each record appears 
as a series of red-inked dots 
operated with chromel thermo-couples which the user 

can make himself. 

The meter will make from one to 10 temperature 
records. When 10 records are being made the tem- 
perature of a given furnace is recorded every 10 min., 
and when used as a single-point recorder, the record 
is practically continuous. If less than 10 temperatures 
are being recorded, greater frequency of readings can 
be obtained for any desired thermo-couple by properly 
locating the plugs in the switchboard as shown in the 
upper part of the illustration. 

The record appears as a series of red-inked dots, 
and when the temperature of a given thermo-couple is 
being recorded, three readings are indicated within a 
one-minute interval, when the temperature of the next 
furnace commences to be recorded. 

The moving parts are few and are operated by a 
solenoid energized by a lighting circuit. Every 20 
sec. this solenoid advances the paper chart, and at the 
end of each minute changes the rotary switch over to 
the next thermo-couple circuit. 


Metal Cutting Tests with Stellite 


In the letter published in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 9 
from R. Poliakoff on metal cutting tests with Stellite 
a mistake was made in printing the table of perform- 
ance of tests. Instead of “length of cut” the fifth column 
should have been headed “duration of cut,” and the 
figures below expressed in minutes and seconds of time. 
The table is correctly reproduced here, and covers ex- 
periments on steel of 125,000 lb. tensile strength con- 
taining 0.45 per cent carbon and one on medium cast 
iron. The tests were all made with a Stellite tool ex- 


cept experiment 14, which was made with a high- 
speed steel having the same size and shape. 
Cutting 
Speed, Depth Material 
Experi- Ft. of Cut, Feed, Duration Worked 
ment per Min In In. of Cut On 
7 98.5 1/16 1/18 6 min. 55 se« Cast iron 
S 66 1/8 1/18 12 min. 40 sec Steel 
1 66 1/8 1/18 13 min Steel 
11 164 1/128 1/72 15 min. Steel 
13 98.5 1/128 1/72 4 min. 45 sec Steel 
14 98.5 1/128 1/72 70 min Steel 








Training Operators at Winchester Plant* 


Short Intensive Course in Training Shop 
for Men—Three Years’ Apprenticeship in 
School for Boys—Details of the System 


BY W. E. FREELAND 


the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. at New 

Haven, Conn., is the training shop, estab- 
lished to train operators for the simpler operations 
in the various tool shops and also to train men al- 
ready in the organization for more skilled work and 
thus provide a means for maintaining and increas- 
ing the quota of skilled workmen. The instruc- 
tion provided is highly intensive and therefore 
the number of pupils is kept down to a limit which 
enables the teaching staff to give individual at- 
tention. Each instructor rarely has more than five 
men under his immediate charge. The course is 
designed to extend not over two months and many 
operators are graduated into the shops in much 
less time. 

The employment department selects men from 
20 to 40 years of age who are not ‘subject to im- 
mediate call in the draft. The applicants are sent 
to the foreman of the training shop, who subjects 
them to a literacy and such other tests as he may 
deem advisable and advises the employment office 
that the man has been accepted and the rate of 
pay. As the class of operators required varies as 
the requirements of the different shops vary, the 
production supervisor of the tool department noti- 
fies the foreman of the training shop who in turn 
advises the employment office of the type of men 
required and devises the training necessary to 
meet the require- 
ments of the par- 
ticular operations 
to which the men 
are to be as 
signed. 

This shop is 
not considered on 
a production ba- 
sis, but when it 
is possible regular 
production work 
oremergency 
work is assigned 
to help make it 
self-sustaining. It 
is expected that as 
the work develops 
and experience is 
gained, the shop 
will be employed 
more and more on 
productive work. 
As each instructor 
has not more than 
five men under 
his charge, the 
undertaking will 
probably fall 
short of being 
self - sustaining, 


\ N INNOVATION in the tool department of 


*Eleventh article 
of a series dealing 
with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co.'s 
plant. This is the 
third article devoted 
to the Tool Depart- 
ment. 


apprentice shop on productive work 





Typical Group of Winchester Apprentices. 


training spend part of their time in the production shops 
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but the gain that is made in the productive shops 
in relieving them of the task of breaking in un- 
trained operators offsets any loss that may occur 
in their training. It is expected that the training 
shop will be able to replace semi-skilled men now 
working as operators, and these older operators 
will be used to replenish and augment the more 
skilled force engaged in assembling and in other 
high-grade work. 


How Apprentices Are Trained 


The apprentice shop of the tool department has 
been in successful operation for some years. The 
shop has a capacity for 90 boys and from 40 to 70 
of those more experienced are usually at work in 
other departments gaining experience. The school 
is a true apprentice school, giving the boys an all- 
round training and furnishing them a diploma at 
the end of the three-years’ course. 

Applicants are carefully investigated and are 
expected to pass an examination in arithmetic with 
a mark of at least 80 per cent. He then serves a 
two months’ trial period. Each apprentice is fur- 
nished with a set of tools worth about $100, paid 
for out of his wages or out of the bonus of $100 
given at the completion of the course if he agrees 
to remain as a journeyman with the company for 
one year. Previous to the war about 80 per cent 
of the boys completed the course and remained with 
the company, but 
the experience of 
the last two years 
has been that of 
virtually all ap- 
prentice schools, 
and the percent- 
age of loss due to 
the high wages of- 
fered semi-skilled 
men has _ consid- 
erably reduced 
the percentage of 
those completing 
the course. 

The appren- 
tices are graded 
into four classes, 
and there are four 
grades within 
each class. Two 
or three hours 
each week are 
passed in the 
classrooms, and 
the remainder of 
the time in the 
shop. They are 
supplied at the be- 
ginning of their 
work with two 
mechanical hand- 
books and one 
textbook on shop 
mathematics, paid 
for out of their 


These boys work in a special 
and toward the latter part of their 
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wages. They are also expected to subscribe to at 
least one mechanical magazine. The company main- 
tains an unusually good technical library for the 
benefit of employees, and the boys are urged to 
make the utmost use of it. 

In the shops the boys are divided into groups of 
15, with an instructor over each group. One of 
the boys of each group is appointed monitor and 
has the care of the machines, assigned by the in- 
structor. The work to be done by each boy is as- 
signed by the planning overseer of the shop. All 
the work is-production work and the loss or scrap 
is less than 5 per cent. Each boy carries through 
all the work on a single piece, each section under 
the charge of the instructor, having a complete 
machine equipment to make this possible. Boys 
showing special aptitude and promise are offered an 
opportunity to take a post-graduate course of two 
years, designed to develop them into executive ma- 
terial. 

The apprentice is assigned a section of work- 
bench provided with vise, drawer, toolchest, waste 
box, ete. The record of the work he does is filled 
out by the boy and the instructor together. A 


APPRENTICE PROGRESS RECORD 
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record is kept of each boy’s progress, and upon this 
record is based the rate of pay given him at the 
completion of his course. He is urged to enter the 
educational courses conducted by the personnel de- 
partment of the company and such other courses 
conducted by the Y. M. C. A. and the city evening 
schools as may enable him to make up his deficien- 
cies in education or to advance beyond the point 
reached by the classwork of the school. 

The apprenticeship term consists of three years 
of 2750 working hours each. The rate of pay for 
the first six months is 18 cents an hour and for 
each succeeding six months’ period, 20, 22, 24, 26 
and 28 cents respectively. These rates may be in- 
creased if the apprentice’s performance and deport- 
ment warrants it. During the latter part of their 
course, the boys are usually employed for two or 
three months in each of the production departments 
and are enabled to determine what sort of work 
they desire to take up when they have received their 
diplomas. Frequently the boys have attracted the 
favorable attention of some department head, and 
requests for particular boys are made before they 
have completed their course. 
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New Coke-Fired German Gas Producer 


Makes a Gas Low in Moisture and 
Sulphur — Pig Iron High in Man- 
ganese and Phosphorus a By-Product 


VER since the beginning of the war the Ger- 

mans have devoted much energy to the use of 

coke as fuel in order to use coal in by-product 
ovens and thereby increase the output of coal tar, 
ammonium salts, benzol, etc., to the maximum. For 
this reason we find many references in such technical 
journals as have been available to the various ways 
in which coke can be used. A most interesting article 
of this kind appeared in Stahl und Eisen, March 7, 
1918, describing careful tests carried out on a gas 
producer using coke exclusively, which had been in 
operation for two years. The gas produced is known 
as dry-gas because it comparatively free from 
water vapor. 

This producer is arranged with tapping holes be- 
cause the ash of the coke is changed 
means of charges of 
mixer slag, __ basic 
open-hearth slag, or 
mixtures of the two. 
The iron of these, or 
other slags rich in 
iron, is reduced and 
obtained as a pig iron 
high in manganese 
and phosphorus. The 
producer differs from 
the other tapping- 
producers, because no 
steam is used, nor is 
there any heating of 
the hearth. It can be 
considered as a small 
or half blast furnace, 
in which, however, all 
the carbon monoxide 
produced passes off 
through the gas main, 
and can be used as 


is 


into slag by 


fuel around a steel 
plant or for other 
purposes. 


The reduction of 
the iron in the slags 
that are charged is 
not brought about by 
carbon monoxide, as 
is shown by the very 
small amount of CO, 
in the gas, 0.30 to 0.70 
per cent. The separa- 
tion of the metal from 
the silicate slags by 
means of solid carbon 
takes place so remark- 
ably soon that it con- 
stitutes one of the 
shief reasons for using 
such slags in preference to others. The use of slags 
high in phosphorus insures a free-running metal, also 
high in phosphorus, which will not readily freeze be- 
cause of its low melting point. 

A short description of the producer, which is shown 
in the illustration, follows. It has the general design 
of a blast furnace, with a vertical shaft and narrowed 
hearth. Its height is 5 meters (16 ft. 5 in.). The 
hearth diameter varies from 1.1 to 3 meters (3 ft. 7 in. 
to 9 ft. 10 in.), depending upon the 24-hr. capacity of 10 
to 100 tons. The producer used for the tests had a ca- 
pacity of 30 tons in 24 hr. and a hearth diameter of 
1.6 meters (5 ft. 3 in.). The charging arrangement 
is the usual hopper and cone. The blast, heated to 
55 to 70 deg. C., has a pressure of 9.1 oz. per sq. in. 
It is distributed from the bustle pipe to six water- 
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cooled tuyers. The hearth is drained by a tap hole 
for the metal, and 7% in. above this to one side is 
the slag taphole. The producer has a roof of fire 


Table of Gas Analyses Taken Every Two Hours 
Carbon dioxide, C¢ Mwidavaéwend Bout 0.30 to 0.70 per cent 


Carton smonontide.. CO...45<ccsess0s 33 to 33.50 per cent 
Methane, CH, . 1.20 to 1.30 per cent 


RNIN: cya5'a-b)s. oi arap athe Wee's we cm ee 0.10 per cent 

PD Ga Rata ke a echia dha side oe ak are 0.122 grains per cu. ft. 
Moisture . 5.24 grains per cu. ft. 
Dust iota taco alia Ain davis oe anes cath ans et aa oii 0.73 grains per cu. ft. 
Specific weight . . 0.91 to 0.94 


Heat value ee el27 Btu. 


brick, in which are six 1%-in. observation or piking holes. 

During the 14 days of the test the slag was 
tapped every four hours, the metal every eight hours 
when charging mixer slag, and every 12 hours when 
charging open-hearth 
slag. These’ times 
have been found to be 
the best after ex- 
haustive tests carried 
out at the Georgsma- 
rienhuette during the 
two years that the 
producer has been in 
use. There was no 
stoppage of any kind 
during the 14-day 
test. The average tem- 
perature of the gas 
was 700 deg. C., and 
its pressure 1.14 to 
1.06 oz. per sq. in. 
The plant has found 
that the producer has 
a life of about 13 
months, when a new 
hearth lining is need- 
ed. The rest of the 
producer needs little 
repairing. 

The samples of gas 
taken every two hours 
the average results 
shown in the table. 

The gas is distin- 
guished by very high 
CO contents and very 
low CO, and moisture. 
This low amount of 
water is the reason 
for the name dry gas. 
In order to judge the 
value of a gas the best 
test is the heating 
effect produced when 
it is burned. Careful 
experiments under 
standard conditions have shown that this is 85 deg. C. 
higher than with ordinary coal producer gas. This is 
intimately bound up with the amount of air required 
for combustion, the amount of moisture in the gas and 
the waste products produced. 

The moisture present in gas made from coke in 
revolving grate or in Morgan producers using steam 
is an average of 18 grains per cu. ft., more than 3.3 
times that found in dry-gas. The latter is practically 
free from tar, there is no loss in carbon through the 
formation of tar, and all the carbon in the coke is 
gasified and can be used. With an average carbon 
in the coke at Georgsmarienhuette of 86 to 88 per cent, 
each kilogram of coke gives 4.8 to 5 cu. m. of gas, 
while in general 1 kilogram of coal gives 4.4 cu. m. 
of gas in ordinary producer practice. The use of 
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better coke should allow an output of 5.2 to 5.3 cu. m. 
to be easily reached (83.3 to 84.9 cu. ft. per lb.). 


As to sulphur in the gas careful tests have shown 
the following results: 


COMMITEE WD bob e's bet ceesnc ne 0.32 to 0.82 grains per cu. ft. 
Blast-furnace 2a8 ......cceeees 0.044 grains per cu. ft. 

Ordinary producer gas ........ 0.34 to 0.44 grains per cu. ft. 
DST DEP ccciuassavivncsavevns 0.12 to 0.126 grains per cu. ft. 


As already mentioned, almost all the iron in the ash 
of the coke and the slag charge is obtained in the 
form of pig iron. The amount varied according to 
the weight and kind of slag charged from 0.5 to 1.3 
tons each 24 hr., that is from 36 to 94 lb. per ton of 
coke. This metal was cast in plates and showed a 
fracture like spiegeleisen. Analyses of this metal 


and of the slag from the producer are shown in the 
table: 


Table of Analyses of Tapping Slag and Producer Iron 
— —Tapping Slag-—_—___ -—Producer Iron— 
Manga- 
Silica, Lime, Manganese, Iron, nese, Phosphorus, 
Per Cent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
38.80 32.20 3.92 2.42 8.388 9.92 
35.00 32.60 3.02 1.69 eee wi 
33.80 30.00 7.04 1.81 7.44 7.55 
33.20 29.40 7.04 1.20 bei jacgin 
33.00 29.20 6.96 1.81 8.64 8.39 
31.60 23.40 6.96 1.81 adgha bikie a 
32.40 26.20 8.08 1.50 7.76 11.18 
33.80 31.60 6.48 1.61 8.88 10.90 
33.00 25.60 6.56 1.40 8.80 11.46 
31.80 31.80 7.20 1.41 8.72 11.18 
32.60 35.00 6.84 1.41 8.48 9.36 
30.40 35.20 5.76 1.04 8.00 9.78 
33.20 32.60 6.24 1.21 8.96 9.92 
34.40 27.20 5.44 1.51 9.60 10.20 
35.00 27.40 6.64 1.63 10.32 11.18 
31.40 29.40 5.36 1.39 9.76 10.62 
32.40 30.00 5.84 1.48 5.38 9.78 
32.40 31.20 4.32 1.46 10.32 10.02 
33.40 30.40 3.58 1.48 10.24 9.22 
29.20 38.60 2.56 1.28 9.68 8.52 
25.00 25.00 2.48 2.47 10.24 6.85 
19.80 31.20 2.72 1.64 10.48 9.36 
31.80 31.60 2.00 1.57 10.40 8.80 
31.20 31.40 2.96 1.69 10.08 7.13 
32 OO "22.80 2.16 2.42 9.52 6.99 
32.00 26.00 2.24 1.45 9.60 6.84 
30,20 33.20 2 00 1.45 S80 6.99 


Analyses of the mixer slag used show it to vary 
from 22.60 to 27.30 per cent in silica, 0.87 to 3.02 per 
cent in alumina, 30.15 to 34.20 per cent in lime, 4.47 
to 8.86 per cent in magnesia, 4.66 to 5.13 per cent in 
P,O,, 10.06 to 13.39 per cent in iron, and 7.22 to 11.20 
per cent in manganese. The basic open-hearth slag 
varies from 11.80 to 15.70 per cent in silica, 3.42 to 
7.37 per cent in alumina, 35.18 to 41.80 per cent in 
lime, 6.35 to 8.87 per cent in magnesia, 1.53 to 3.90 
per cent in P,O,, 12.95 to 15.75 per cent in iron, and 3.92 
to 5.60 per cent in manganese. When this open-hearth 
slag is used alone the iron produced is naturally lower 
in phosphorus and manganese. The producer slag 
was always liquid and flowed smoothly from the pro- 
ducer. The color was generally a yellowish green and 
the structure stony, seldom glassy. The fear that the 
basic open-hearth slag would not give a free running 
producer slag was not justified. G. B. W. 


Cleveland Companies Consolidated 


The North American Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has bought 
the Electric’ Motors Co. and the Naab Mfg. Co., that 
city. The new company has an authorized capital of 
$125,000 and assumes the liabilities of the two compa- 
nies absorbed. The officers of the North American 
Mfg. Co. are much the same as the Electric Motors 
Co., being: Geo. Reuben Brown, president and treasurer; 
Chas. J. Forbes, vice-president; Geo. F. Naab, vice- 
president; Welles K. Stanley, secretary and counsel; 
Jas. A. Brady, general manager of sales; Z. D. Basset, 
purchasing agent. The company manufactures electric 
blow torches, oil burners, blowers, hardening furnaces 
and electric motors. 


The Electrolytic Co. of Australia, operating in Tas- 
mania, has the first unit of its plant running continu- 
ously. Over 90 tons of high-grade zinc is being produced 
weekly. Plans for a larger scheme, embracing the 
treatment of approximately 250 tons of zine concen- 
trate per day, to yield 100 tons of electrolytic metal, 
are now under consideration. 
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Link-Belt Electric Hoists Increase 
Production 


An efficient method of shortening loading and ma- 
terial handling operations, and also reducing their cost, 
is the application of the Link-Belt electric hoist. One 
illustration shows one of these machines unloading pipe 
from a gondola. This class of material, and plates 
and shapes as well, may thus be handled. Hoists 
simplify the handling problems throughout a plant in 
countless ways. An overhead cage hoist is handling 


truck bodies at an important government plant and 





Link-Belt Electric Hoist as a Time Saver in Unloading Pipe 
From a Car 

hoists are also assisting in speeding up ship production, 

and in'the work of the navy yards. 

For loading gondola cars the load may be brought 
directly over the car, and then lowered. A manufac- 
turer of government truck bodies has seen in the mono- 
rail hoist system a method here illustrated. The opera- 
tor has just lifted a body from the storage pile, and 





Monorail Hoist System in 


a Truck Body Plant 
form of the letter U and carries the 
from the storage pile out over the car 


The monorail 


n the truck bodies 


is ready to carry it out over the car. The track system 
is in the shape of the letter U. The curved part covers 
the storage area, while the two straight sections run 
over two parallel sidings. 


It is expected that in the near future artificial gas 
for heating purposes will be substituted largely for 
natural gas in the Pittsburgh and other districts, where 
a considerable shortage in supply of natural gas has 
developed. This was the prediction made at a confer- 
ence held last week under the auspices of the Public 
Service Commission in Pittsburgh. The Philadelphia 
Co., which has been a large supplier of natural gas for 
many years, it is stated is now prepared to supply 
7,000,000 cu. ft. of artificial 2s per day, and expects 
in the near future to be able to supply 30,000,000 
cu. ft. of artificial gas per day. 
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DEALING WITH LABOR PROBLEM 


Plans for Handling Industrial Relations Pre- 
sented at Meeting of Mechanical Engineers 


What general principles shall be followed in dealing 
with labor problems? An answer to this live question 
was recently offered by H. P. Kendall and E. D. Howard 
at the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. The following digest of the joint 
paper presents the leading elements of the authors’ 
proposals for handling wage matters: 

It is a serious question whether it is possible to 
escape the task of regulating industrial relations. There 
are even now establishments and entire industries 
where standardization is already imposed upon the 
employer, not by a board in which his interests 
are protected by arbitration, but by labor unions. 
A general principle which determine standards under 
these conditions is not to the best interest of the 
industry, and does not even take into consideration 
justice either to employers or members of the union, 
but only the preservation of the existence and power of 
the union. 

So long as the union must fight for its existence and 
is subject to attack, it must adopt this principle just 
as government’s first duty is self-preservation. If 
unionism is to increase with more or less Government 
approval, it may be assumed that in the future the em- 
ployer will not have a chance between free compensation 
and adjustment boards in fixing relations but will have 
to submit to arbitrary standards fixed by the union. 
With the union in power, it will be very difficult, indeed, 
to bring them to agree to standardization of these re- 
lations on general principles of justice and reason. 

The regulation of industrial standards by joint 
boards has the great advantage over the present sys- 
tem in that it eliminates at least three-fourths of the 
cost of friction and strife between the particular em- 
ployer and his employees. Each employer then adopts 
the standards current in his trade and knows that all 
his competitors are on the same basis and have no ad- 
vantage over him. 


Public Interest in Wage Moderation 


Even under our present system, the chief objection 
to any one employer’s increasing wages lies in the fact 
that it*comes out of the profits unless the increase is 
general among his competitors, when it is shifted to 
the consumer of the product. It is easy to foresee a 
time when the public and not the employers will have 
the chief interest in opposing wage advances. 

In many, if not most, of the cases where employ- 
ment conditions are admittedly unsatisfactory, the em- 
ployers are helpless to improve them on account of the 
pressure of competition. The plan for organizing ad- 
justment boards provides a remedy for this by attempt- 
ing to establish standards for itself which are protected 
against demoralization by competition. 

The tendencies for industries to become more and 
more dependent upon each other is increasing and the 
consequence of this is an increasing necessity for indus- 
trial peace. The indirect effects of stoppages increase 
with the greater integration of industry, and the num- 
ber of interests and people who suffer from labor diffi- 
culty and yet have no direct participation in them grows 
each year. A street-railway strike, for example, in a 
great city causes a collateral loss of business all out of 
proportion to the amount in dispute between the com- 
pany and its employees. The indirect interests affected 
by labor disputes are therefore becoming so important 
as to be entitled to more consideration than they have 
had in the past. 

Standardization is increasing in the larger industrial 
establishments. The introduction of employment and 
labor departments with functionalized executives and 
more or less application of the principles of scientific 
management has tended to eliminate the older methods 
of individual bargaining by a foreman or shop exe- 
cutives. The administration of industrial relations, 
especially wages, by a skilled person specialized for the 
work is no longer an experiment. There is a natural 
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tendency, wherever the employment manager has been 
introduced, to enlarge his functions until he beomes a 
part of the management where his experience and influ- 
ence are utilized. No industrial administration is com- 
plete until in some part it is sensitive or responsive to 
the aspirations and grievances of the employee. The 
efficiency of production is often affected fundamentally 
by action taken in other departments of the business. 
Moreover, the labor manager has an opportunity to in- 
terpret a business policy to be established by the work- 
ing force and may forestall opposition and ill-feeling by 
timely explanation of the reasons for such standards. 


Compensation Measured by Output 


There is a tendency where standards are fixed by 
haphazard methods, or in the heat of struggle with 
labor unions, for certain fundamentally right and effi- 
cient principles to be overlooked. That wherever there 
is a standardized wage there should also be a specified 
measure of proficient labor performed is not to be dis- 
puted by any reasonable person; yet situations are 
created where this just principle is opposed by labor 
organizations who feel compelled to take that position 
because of the circumstances of the situation. Another 
principle, equally self-evident, is that every worker has 
a moral right to compensation in direct proportion to 
his individual accomplishment, yet for reasons which 
seem to them to be valid, the unions frequently set 
themselves squarely against piece-work or bonus sys- 
tems which aim to employ this principle. Under some 
system of standardization it is likely that these just 
principles may be reestablished with proper safeguards 
against abuse. 

The war period has-created a very perceptible change 
in attitude on the part of employers toward what is 
loosely termed “collective bargaining.” This does not 
mean that the management of industry should be turned 
over to labor unions, nor does it even mean that em- 
ployers shall have dealings with the officials of labor 
unions. It does mean, however, that employers recog- 
nize the need for a greater sense of responsibility on 
the part of the employees toward the efficiency and suc- 
cess of the business in which they are engaged, and that 
to develop this sense greater participation in those mat- 
ters which vitally concern them shall be granted to 
the workers. Moreover, the worker should be given an 
opportunity to learn more about the policies and the 
difficulties of management. The indifference and even a 
hostility of the workers to efficiency arises from their 
relationship to the business and the absence of reasons 
why they should be interested. 


Collective-Bargaining and Co-operation 


The Federal Labor Administration, following the 
President’s proclamation by which the War Labor 
Board was created and manifested in the collective- 
bargaining clauses of the Quartermaster’s and Ord- 
nance contracts, gave an impetus to the general prin- 
ciple of participation in management which many have 
begun to see offers an opportunity for a general better- 
ment of industrial relations in individual plants. The 
introduction of a system of organized representation of 
employees by the Standard Oil interests and the appar- 
ent success of the idea has stimulated general interest, 
and it now appears that this idea is likely to be much 
more generally accepted, especially by large industrial 
plants. 

The misgivings with which many industrial em- 
ployers contemplate the introduction of this principle 
is due to their fear that it may introduce unionism in 
some of its evil forms into their establishments, and if 
this were true they would be justified. It seems clear, 
however, that the worst features of unionism are due to 
the circumstances in which these organizations must be 
developed; the vigorous opposition of employers to or- 
ganization among the workers creates in them a spirit 
of antagonism, and this naturally creates a type of or- 
ganization which, because of the hostility engendered 
by the warfare with employers, must fight for its life, 
and in so doing, must create a spirit of disloyalty to 
the employer. We have seen in the great war. that 


efficiency in fighting depends upon the passionate feel- 
ing which can be developed in fighters against the 
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“ enemy. This accounts for the unreasonable and violent 


practices and policies of the labor unions. 

It is reasonable to expect that organization of em- 
ployees fostered by the employer and given full oppor- 
tunity to function legitimately in matters which touch 
the interest of employees may develop into constructive 
agencies whose criticisms and suggestions may be of 
great value in improving the efficiency of the business. 
In fact, there has been enough experience in several 
American industries to show that this is a natural de- 
velopment of employees’ representation. That respon- 
sibility creates conservatism is a truth, demonstrated 
nowhere more convincingly than in industrial relations. 
Give employees responsibility and opportunity to exer- 
cise it and sooner or later there must develop leadership 
among them which will contribute not a little to the 
vitality and general efficiency of the establishment. 


Some Essentials in Profit-Sharing 


To make this plan truly successful, however, the 
management must decide to give labor a fair share of 
‘the results of the efficiencies and economies realized. 
Too often by the introduction of new methods and labor- 
saving machinery the employer cannot bring himself 
to yield a share of the benefits to the employees, al- 
though he expects them to bear uncomplainingly any 
hardships of the transition. The difficulties of system- 
atically giving the workers their share of the profits are 
perplexing. In fact, the subject of profit sharing is 
very attractive to any student of industrial relations, 
but the difficulties have frightened many away. The 
general principle that every man should have the op- 
portunity to reap the reward of his own efficient efforts, 
whether applied individually or collectively with others, 
is admitted by all. Experience with profit sharing has 
revealed certain truths: The more immediate the rela- 
tion between reward and special efficiency, the more 
likely it is to be successful. The greater the benefit 
realized by the worker or his family through the reward 
of special effort, the more effective it is as an induce- 
ment. Bonuses or other rewards spent by the worker 
in a wasteful manner and without a proportionate im- 
provement in his general well-being are not so highly 
appreciated as those representing some permanent 
benefit, such as insurance for his family against sick- 
ness or death, permanent improvement in his living con- 
ditions, especially housing, or investments which in- 
crease his feeling of security and give him an incentive 
to thrift. Any system of profit sharing, therefore, 
should take into full account the permanent needs of 
the worker and attempt to satisfy them to a maximum. 

The absence of any recognized principle for the dis- 
tribution of the profits of a business as between the 
proprietor and the worker is a great problem, especially 
where there is an amicable system of industrial rela- 
tions in vogue. It is difficult to know what is the right 
and just method to use, but the difficulty will be largely 
overcome in the individual establishment by the sug- 
gested plan of standardization of industrial relations. 
If this perlexing matter of distribution could be elimi- 
nated from the relationship between employer and em- 
ployees in particular establishments, then the intro- 
duction of the ideas of employment—labor manage- 
ment, representation of employees, responsible leader- 
ship among the employees and the comprehensive serv- 
ice department helping the employees to collectively 
improve their living conditions—might result in a rela- 
tionship so applicable and profitable to both employer 
and employee that we might anticipate (if not have the 
solution of the labor problem) at least so great an im- 
provement over the old conditions as to constitute an 
industrial revolution in the best sense of the word. 


Four 10,000-ton steamers are being built by the 
Kiangnan Dock & Engineering Works, Shanghai, for 
the United States Government. All the construction 
work, the engines and boilers, will be built in China. 
The United States, however, will supply the steel 
materials, machines for a new boiler shop, and tools for 
the machine shop. The plant is being converted from a 
steam to an electrically run industry; hand riveting will 
be supplanted by pneumatic hammers. 
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A Heavy-Duty Lift-Truck 


Lift-trucks in two new models are now being offered 
by Barrett-Cravens Co., 711 Transportation Building, 
Chicago. In the lifting mechanism the handle connects 
directly into the upper frame, there being no connect- 
ing links. The handle automatically disengages from 
the upper frame when the load is raised and remains 
upright if desired when the truck is not in use, or 
drops to 15 in. from the floor. The automatic safety 
lock, which holds the load in the raised position, is 
built of cold drawn, case-hardened steel; and the manu- 
facturer claims that the heavier the load the stronger it 
will grip; the more it wears, the more secure it be- 
comes. 

The new models, referred to as H and Y, are for 
loads of 5000 Ib. Model H is 20 in. wide and is partic- 
ularly designed for heavy narrow loads in congested 
quarters. The Y model is 27 in. in width and is in- 





Unusually Large Shapes are Used in the Framework of This 


Heavy-Duty Industrial Lift Truck 


Quarters 


Designed for Congested 


tended for bulkier loads. Both types are built in 42-in., 
48-in. and 60-in. lengths or longer on special quota- 
tion, and their heights when lowered are 7, 9 or 10 in., 
or higher on special quotation. 

Unusually heavy angles and channels are employed 
in the construction of the framework, which, together 
with simplicity of construction, unite to give what is 
claimed to be a maximum of strength and durability. 


Bituminous Coal and Coke in 1918 


The estimated production of 585,883,000 net tons 
of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States in 
1918 sets a new high record, with an increase of 34,- 
000,000 tons, or 6.2 per cent over 1917. Production 
in 1918 was more than sufficient tc meet the needs 
of the country. By Nov. 11 the average stocks over 
the United States were sufficient for seven weeks and 
the cessation of war activities and warm weather in 
November and December have made it seem advisable 
to many consumers to begin using storage coal earlier 
than is usual. 

Although the bituminous coal mines lost to the 
military service and to other lines of industry in 1917 
and 1918 more than 125,000 men, the loss has been 
largely made up, in numbers if not in effectiveness, by 
addition to the forces, and it is not believed that for 
the country as a whole the number of men employed 
in 1918 will show any noticeable decrease below the 
603,000 in 1917. It is estimated that the bituminous 
mines worked on an average 255 days in 1918, com- 
pared with 243 in 1917, and 230 in 1916. 

The production of coke in 1918, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, is estimated at 56,- 
670,000 net tons, compared with 55,606,828 tons in 
1917, an increase of 1,603,000 tons, or 3 per cent. 
By-product coke production is estimated at 26,264,000 
tons, an increase of 3,825,000 tons, or 17 per cent, com- 
pared with 1917. Beehive coke is estimated to have de- 
creased 2,762,000 tons, or 8 per cent, from 33,167,548 
tons in 1917, to 30,406,000 tons in 1918. 


The George W. Moore Co. is the new corporate 
style of the Moore & Lorenz Co., manufacturer of ele- 
vating and conveying machinery, 2144 Fulton Street, 
Chicago, P. A. Lorenz having retired from the business. 
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SPECIFIC DENSITY OF STEEL* 


The Extent to Which Forging Compresses or 
Consolidates the Metal 


BY H. E. DOERR 


HE writer has been unable to find much information 

relative to tests made to determine the effect of forg- 
ing on the specific density of steel. The opinion, how- 
ever, among men engaged in the business, seems to be 
that forging greatly compresses or consolidates the 
steel. While such is doubtless the case with spongy or 
porous steel, the following experiments indicate that 
there can be little or no change in the density with steel 
initially free from cavities. 

Ten ingots of basic open-hearth steel, cast as shown 
in the illustration, were used in the experiments. All 
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The 


Basic Open-Hearth Steel Ingot and the Shape 
Into Which It Was Forged 


the specimens were 0.53 per cent carbon with all other 
elements the same, the analysis being determined from 
drillings taken midway between the center and outside 
of the upper end, as shown in the right hand diagram. 
The specimens were selected from over 1000 ingots so 
that the tests could be comparative for the work done 
in forging only, but no two of the ingots were cast in 
the same heat. Each ingot remained in the mold ap- 
proximately 30 min. when it was removed and air- 
cooled. About 12 hr. later, when the temperature had 
been reduced to approximately that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, the head was discarded and the ingot 
heated in an oil furnace to approximately 2250 deg. 
Fahr. (1235 deg. C.). Approximately 1 min. was re- 
quired to forge under the steam hammer to 1% in. 
(31.75 mm.), rough diameter, as shown by the dotted 
lines. All ingots were allowed to air-cool after forg- 
ing. Cylinders % in. (17.7 mm.) in diameter and % in. 
high were then turned from the forged and unforged 
parts of the ingots and numbered. 

The 10 pairs of specimens were submitted to Louis 
E. Endsley, professor of railway mechanical engineer- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh; A. N. Talbot, professor 
of applied mechanics, University of Illinois; L. Z. Slater, 
chief chemist, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis. No informa- 
tion was furnished as to which specimens were forged 
or unforged and each laboratory used the same speci- 
mens, submitting the average of three independent 
determinations, a tabulation of which is shown in the 
accompanying table in which the laboratories are desig- 
nated by A, B, and C. 

While there is considerable difference in the individ- 
ual determinations for a number of the specimens, the 
averages for both the forged and unforged specimens 
are very close. The determinations of each laboratory 


*From a paper to be presented at the February meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers in New York. 
The author is chief mechanical engineer, Scullin Steel Co., 
Bt. Louis 
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indicate that the forged is the denser of each pair with 
the single exception of B’s determinations for No. 10. 
Assuming that all cavities, however small, were com- 
pletely closed, the average results indicate that only 
0.64 per cent of the sectional area of the original ingot 
consisted of cavities. 

The ratio of volume to superficial area is so great 
with an ingot of the size used that it is doubtful whether 





Table of the Effect of Forging on Specific Density of Steel 


Density Determined by 
Laboratory 


Specimen A B C Average 
ac 7h, oo gr et ree 7.807 7.86 17.826 7.831 
ee ee ars 7.732 7.81 7.815 7.786 
No. 2 forged asia: sles ihren tal area ba ate aes ei 7.825 7.85 7.824 17.833 
Po. & DEG Soke ee chesaaaer ttne 4060 «6fetee | Wee ae 
Sa, «IY 5 gat Andee ae 8 a ona pee a 7.810 7.85 7.818 7.826 
Pe. BE 5 chvkae scans Gur 6te- che “Estenk ane 
De Ae" nc ka. G ee bere wae 7.837 7.84 7.875 7.851 
No. 4 unforged . 7.774 7.80 7.790 7.788 
ae Rarer re ee 7.828 7.86 7.829 7.839 
EO. ES nok oes Kae 7.802 7.83 7.800 7.811 
No. 6 forged.. 7.830 7.85 7.846 7.842 
A es 7.761 7.76 7.814 17.778 
Sethe a I A ik ce ons cea oe 7.808 7.84 7.840 7.829 
Dna, RI nb Se a eo ie 7.694 7.77 7.791 17.752 
Ses (OL 6 eo Gr eG emi ea ae bonis 7.828 7.85 17.863 17.847 
Ph: OE. G60 i ve akekuwnees 7.759 7.79 7.809 7.786 
ea YI ge eee ie oe aa ee 7.818 7.84 7.854 17.837 
No. 9 unforged 7.755 7.78 7.798 7.778 
No. 10 forged 7.820 7.85 7.873 7.848 
ees, SO OO es oo acas bhaw scr 7.807 7.86 7.835 17.834 
AVE GE TORI «ok bid «ds wes 7.821 7.849 7.845 7.838 
Average of unforged ............ 7.762 7.798 7.803 7.788 


Increased density of forged, per cent 0.760 0.650 0.540 0.640 
the ingot can properly solidify without the formation of 
microscopic cavities. Undoubtedly with large ingots 
where the ratio of volume to superficial area is smaller 
than with the ingots used, the percentage of increase 
in specific density of the forged specimens would be re 
duced to a negligible value, if not wholly eliminated. 


Copper Output for 1918 Larger than for 1917 


The production of copper in the United States in 
1918 was slightly larger than in 1917, according to 
preliminary figures and estimates collected by B. S. 
Butler, of the U. S. Geological Survey, from all plants 
that make blister copper from domestic ores or that 
produce refined copper. The figures showing the 
smelter production from domestic ores represent the 
actual output of most of the companies for the first 11 
months of the year and the estimaated output for De- 
cember. A few companies gave no figures for Novem- 
ber but furnished estimates of the combined output of 
November and December. The production of blister 
and Lake copper from domestic ores was 1,910,000 000 
lb. in 1918, against 1,886,000,000 lb. in 1917 and 1,224,- 
000,000 Ib. in 1913. The supply of refined copper (elec- 
trolytic, Lake, casting and pig) from primary sources, 
domestic and foreign, for 1918 is estimated at 2,450,- 
000,000 lb., compared with 2,362,000,000 Ib. for 1917 
and 1,615,000,000 lb. for 1913. 

According to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the imports of copper in all forms for the 
first 11 months of 1918 amounted to 535,868,000 Ib., 
against 556,000,000 lb. for the 12 months of 1917. 

The exports of pigs, ingots, bars, plates, sheets, 
rods, wire and like copper products for the first 11 
months of 1918, as determined by the same bureau, 
amounted to 692,759,000 Ib.; the exports for the 12 
months of 1917 were 1,126,082 000 Ib. 

At the beginning of 1918 about 114,000,000 lb. of 
refined copper were in stock in the United States. Add- 
ing this quantity to the refinery output of the year 
shows that the total available supply of refined cop- 
per was about 2,564,000,000 lb. Subtracting from this 
total the exports for the first 11 months and the esti- 
mated exports for the last month shows, on the as- 
sumption that there was no change in stocks, that the 
supply available for domestic consumption in 1918 was 
considerably more than the 1,316,000.000 lb. available 
in 1917. 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America, Harrison, N. J., 
has awarded miscellaneous contracts for the completion 
of its new one-story rolling mill now in course of 
erection on Fourth Street. The structure will be about 


200 x 400 ft., and is estimated to cost $375,000. 
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A New Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine 


A new horizontal boring, drilling and milling ma- 
chine brought out by the Blomquist-Eck Machine Co., 
Cleveland, has a deep wide bed without cored openings 
in the front or rear under the column where the great- 
est strains exist. The gear box is in a compartment at 
the end of the machine, cast integral with the bed. The 
column is wide with tapered sides, the operating levers 
are above the bed in convenient reach, a power rapid 
traverse is provided, the gear and feed mechanisms are 
on ball bearings and the machine has an unusually 
long spindle travel. 


The bed is of the box pattern cast in one piece. Chip 
chutes also give the walls added strength. The bed 


directly under the column is reinforced by sections cast 
integral and by heavy deep ribs running lengthwise. At 
right angles the 3-point support or bearing is incor- 
porated in the construction. The column is a rigid box 
section strongly ribbed internally, and having a liberal 
bearing on the bed. 

The spindle saddle has a liberal bearing on the 
column and has a long guiding edge with a taper gib 
for adjustments on one side and a square gib on the 
other. The center of the spindle in the saddle is close 
to the column face, reducing overhang to a minimum 
without sacrificing strength. The elevating screw, be- 
tween the column and the spindle, is so placed that the 
vertical movement of the saddle is direct and accurate. 
The units comprising the spindle and saddle are coun- 
terbalanced by a weight within the column. 

The spindle, 3% in. in diameter, of high carbon steel 
ground its entire length, is fitted with a No. 5 Morse 
taper and has end thrust for operating in either direc- 
tion. The spindle sleeve is a hammered steel forging 
ground inside and out. The front and rear spindle 
sleeve bearings are bronze, adjustable and tapered. 
Either bearing adjusts for wear. Sight feed oil cups 
are provided. 

The spindle has a travel of 30 in. and there are 12 
spindle speeds with a range of 16 to 196 r.p.m. There 
are 9 feed changes to the spindle or table and, with 
back gears, 18 feed changes. The ranges of feed in 
inches per each revolution of the spindle are 0.003 to 
0.518 in. 

The boring bar support is raised or lowered with 
spindle saddle by a shaft and a set of planed steel bevel 
gears. The bar support or boring proper is clamped 
by a lever bolt. 

The drive and feeds are direct geared. Power is 
transmitted to the spindle through close coupled driving 
gear shafts mounted on S.K.F. ball bearings. All 
shafts are of high carbon steel. Hardened steel ring 
spur gears are used wherever possible and these are 
shrunk onto east iron hubs. The smaller spur gears in 
the drive are of solid steel and heat treated. The bevel 
gears are of hammered steel forgings. Speed changes 
are made by two levers at the front of the machine 
operating selective sliding gears. Each shaft and bear- 
ing can be removed without disturbing an adjoining 
unit. Access to the entire unit can be had through an 
oil-tight cover. The feed to the spindle in either direc- 
tion, to the spindle saddle in raising or lowering upon 
the column, to the table saddle paralleling the bed, or 
to the table longitudinally upon its saddle is in the same 
direct manner as to the spindle drive. All) driving and 
feed gears run in oil baths and in addition a posi- 
tive cascade oiling system is provided for gears and 
bearings. 

Feed changes are by two levers directly in front 
and at the top of the gear box. There are also three 
selective interlocking levers for either spindle, vertical 
or table feeds. If the spindle feed is operated, the 
table and vertical feeds automatically lock, or vice 
versa. In operating star feed facing heads or similar 
work nature, all feed levers can be locked neutral. 

When the table is in either extreme position it is 
supported in the saddle for practically three-fourths of 
its length. The saddle is gibbed to the bed, as is the 
table to the saddle, by square lock methods. 

The table is extra heavy with a working surface 
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24 x 54 in. It is reinforced by heavy ribs. The T slots 
are planed from the solid. The automatic longitudinal 
feed to the table is 36 in., the automatic traverse feed 
or parallel movement of the table with bed 37 in., the 
maximum distance from the spindle nose to the out- 
board bearing 5 ft. 5 in., the maximum distance from 
the top of plain working table to the center of the 
spindle 27 in., and the maximum distance from the top 
of the bed to top of the table is 10 in. 

A rapid power traverse of a friction type is pro- 
vided for all members operated by the feed, and re- 
gardless of whatever feed may be engaged the rapid 
traverse always operates at one rate of speed in either 
direction. It is instantly engaged or disengaged with- 
out disturbing the original feed setting. An adjustable 
safety friction leather washer in the clutch mechanism 
prevents damage to any portion of the mechanism. The 
clutch control is sensitive. 

In addition to the automatic feeds, hand adjustments 
are provided for the spindle and table travel. All 
screws have graduated dials. A spindle friction clutch 
pulley drive operating at constant speed is regularly 





Machine 


Blomquist-Eck 


Has Long Spindle Travel 


furnished. However, constant speed or adjustable speed 
motor drive, and any type of electrical control, can be 
supplied. A 5-hp. motor is recommended and a constant 
speed of 900 to 1200 r.p.m. The machine weighs ap- 
proximately 11,600 lb., crated for domestic shipment. 


The Fellows Gear Shaper Co.’s Annual Bonus 


In accordance with a policy decided upon three years 
ago, the Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., 
this year paid a bonus to every man and woman who 
entered its employ before Dec. 1 and was still em- 
ployed on Dec. 24—the date upon which the bonus was 
distributed. This bonus was based on the yearly earn- 
ings, including the regular 10 per cent bonus for full 
time and all overtime. The minimum rate was 2 per 
cent for the first and second years and 1 per cent for 
each succeeding year up to 10 per cent. For instance, 
those entering the employ of the company during 1918 
received 2 per cent on their total yearly earnings, and 
those in the employ of the. company for 10 years re- 
ceived 10 per cent. 

For the year 1918 over 400 employees shared in 
the bonus, which amounted to a total of approxi- 
mately $14,500. Thirty per cent have been with the 
company more than three years, receiving the bonus 
since its inauguration, and slightly over 5% per cent 
have been with the company 10 years or more. This 
is rather remarkable considering war conditions. 

A further policy of this company is that in refer- 
ence to employees who have entered the service of the 
country. These men upon their return will receive a 
bonus which will be based on their earnings for the 
time of previous employment. At the same time all 


employees who have entered Government service will 
not upon their return be considered as new employees, 
but will still retain their same rank as far as number 
of years of service is concerned. 








Value of Iron and Steel Exports Declines 


Tonnages for Last November Almost Equal 
Those of November, 1917—Increased Shipment of 
Plates to Japan—Imports Show Further Decline 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—The cessation of hostilities 
Nov. 11 failed to restore our foreign commerce to any- 
thing resembling normal figures. Lack of shipping 
and the uncertainty of markets and embargoes kept 
the November exports and imports on a war basis. 

The statistics of iron and steel exports for Novem- 
ber, 1918, reveal a continuation of the drop from the 
figures of the preceding year. In November, 1918, they 
totaled $89,551,487 against $98,113,779 in November, 
1917. For the 11 months ending with November, 1918, 
they totaled $960,972,492 against $1,122,758,261 in the 
corresponding months of 1917 and $782,451,202 in the 
first 11 months of 1916. 

The tonnage figures of iron and steel exports showed 
a considerable recovery, however, as against the low 
totals of October and almost equaled the figures of 
November of the preceding year. The exports of iron 
and steel in November, 1918, were 448,716 tons against 
388,777 in October, 1918, and 473,929 tons in November, 
1917. For the 11 months ending with November, 1918, 
the figures totaled 4,980,334 against 5,571,693 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The pig 
iron figures dropped from those of October, 1918, but 
the total of 30,825 tons is more than 5,000 tons in excess 
of the November, 1917, figures, which aggregated 25,- 
743 tons. 

The largest share of the pig iron exports went to 
the United Kingdom, 22,257 tons, Canada receiving 
6,365 and Italy 1,907 tons. It is interesting to compare 
these items with the corresponding figures of November, 
1917, when the United Kingdom received 5,691 tons of 
pig iron, Canada 7,723 and Italy 922 

The scrap exports, which had shown a slight re- 
covery in October, 1918, almost vanished, with an export 
of but seven tons against 7,081 in November, 1917. 


Exports of Machinery 


PO ic wva toa tab enous anche bw ibs eae ones wae ees 
Air-compressing machinery 
Brewers’ machinery 
Cash registers 
EER ooen rer et erie re errs ere Tee ee 
Concrete mixers 
Cotton gins 
Cen DEON cid vso0 ccna sees Ve Rb esse win Wows ales 686064 
Elevators and elevator machinery 
rs Fo bs ccs was «wien ce Sano ewe ae ee ae Kee es 
Gas engines, stationary 
Gasoline engines 
Kerosene engines 
Steam engines 
All other engines 
Parts of 
Boilers 
Boile r 


Coe eee eee seereseeeseeeseseeeeseeseseee 
cee eRe e sees eres eseeeseeseeesseseseseeeses 

coe eee eee reese eee eseseeeeeeeseseeseeeesers 
cee ee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeseeeseeeeseeeeeseses 
coe eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeseseeeeesesseeeee®e 


cee eee ee Oe ee eee ee eee ee ere 


Exc: avating ‘texchinery 
Milling machinery, 
Laundry machinery, 

All other 
IN TRO aL hie dian ei aw ea LS MRA oh a 
Metal-working machinery 
Lathes 


cuit We a aii norco seal ia a Soe 
All other metal- Poraciieer sunclahi rv 
Meters, gas and water 


ee es ONL. WUE: 6.n.0'c cca wee os 00.0.0 56 oko 

sn ce Li an be See tb sae e es Oe ain Woe cae Ss Slee eee e 
Pn en). oc skpe sche aha be ea ee eens ene ek ake a 
ET ER ee Peer ee ere eee err Err Ts 
Pumps and pumping machinery............. 


Refrigerating and ice-making machinery 
Road-making machinery 
Sewing machines 
eee Re ae ee ed ee eee 
Sugar-mill machinery 
RS eee ee rk ea are eee oe 
nO NIUE SS sso. oi Rie «im wise ale eelwis wa s,0,8.p 0\db aceln 
Jeg peg. he | ea 
a Sc as 5 ark id So: OW dn ao oe ee Se Se ee eae We 
Wood-working machinery, saw 
All other 


All other machinery | and parts of. PvE eels Seek rena fake 


Total 


a Not separately enumerated prior to July 1, 1917. 
b Six months ending June 30, 1917. 


In the 11 months of 1917 the scrap iron exports totaled 
149,423 tons. For the first 11 months of 1918, they 
dropped to 2,129 tons. 

The exportation of steel rails dropped from 39,250 
in November, 1917, to 34,590 tons in November, 1918. 
The October, 1918, figures showed an export of 49,495 
tons. Of the November exports of steel rails, 10,111 


‘Imports of Iron and Steel 








r—Nove 7~Eleven Months—, 
“4917 1918 1917 1918 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Ferromanganese ...... 1,512 520 42,422 26,991 
Pe a cavadenas 406 1,467 8,895 4,077 
All other pig iron..... 1,495 pens 20,326 1,973 
PD  ccnh bw sidan wae aye 4,486 2,880 176,606 13,426 
ee WE: cuGeeimae ce mae 140 136 2,239 1,421 
Structural iron and 
MEL. ch cake amkause 793 798 5,239 3,492 
Steel billets without 
Rar eee 3,091 3,453 34,122 31,240 
All other steel billets. . 972 751 7,649 6,998 
Pen PRE: ciaciecnv<s 767 68 7,835 6,830 
Sheets and plates..... 122 103 1,233 1,486 
Tin and terne plates... nee owls 124 32 
Bee: MN sk caaauswené 886 492 7,683 5,951 
Wr TOME i vecaiceeas 209 171 727 7,677 
Ss diwaiawndae 14,879 10,839 315,280 151,257 
Imports ef Manganese 
Manganese, oxide and 
5 Sees 44,141 38,580 599,423 169,879 


went to France, 8,851 to Canada, 5,245 to Japan and 
2,631 to Cuba. 

The exports of steel plates continue to show an 
upward tendency, rising from 37,362 tons in November, 
1917, to 56,846 in November, 1918. The October figures 
were 52,967 tons. Of the November exportations Japan 
led the list with 19,686 tons, followed by Canada with 
16,806. The Japanese figures were practically identical 
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$294,891 
214,771 
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12,020 
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with those of a year ago, its November, 1917, imports 
being 19,812 tons, but the Canadian item is approxi- 
mately six times as great as the November, 1917, total 
of 2,729 tons. 

The export of steel sheets continues below the 
figures of last year with a showing of 8,862 in Novem- 
ber, 1918, against 13,148 in November, 1917. Canada 
received 3,300 tons and Japan 2,632. Of the tin and 
terne plate exports ‘of 17,828 tons in November, 1918, 
Canada obtained 7,431 tons against 1,387 tons a year 
ago and 4,686 tons went to the Argentine Republic. 

The exportation of barbed wire slumped—as was to 
be expected with the end of the fighting—from 29,311 
tons in October, 1918, to 23,190 in November, 1918. 

Exports of Iron and Steel 
—November—, ;-—-Eleven Months—, 








1917 1918 1917 1918 

Gross Gross Gross Gross 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Pig iron tee Peo 377,094 a 
Ferromanganese ; a1i12 110 a4,657 3,566 
Ferrosilicon cea ee 389 a6,075 3,635 
All other pig iron....a24,140 30,326 @200,886 237,749 
BONG: wicca weed ce eo 7,081 7 149,423 2,129 
Par: SN. via waaiecat 5,029 ° 7,460 49,413 53,260 
WWO SOG 6s scideonwne 19,062 13,027 161,190 137,773 
Hise DOR. Sis cc kc scaciais 30,346 37,080 547,895 540,147 
jillets, ingots, blooms, 

N.@.B. .ccccccccceeeel00,180 150,034 1,837,484 1,723,399 
Bolts and nuts........ 2,854 2,878 210,511 23,096 
Hoops and bands...... 4,200 4,921 51,533 46,981 
Horseshoes ... Lance Se 503 78 7,732 2,668 
Cul (SG “itaavues d 571 219 3,920 3,572 
Wire nails 10,053 8,865 97,934 73,010 
Wood screws ........ a309 state a1,382 
All other nails, includ- 

Sener CE ons és a hae 1,441 1,025 17,666 10,830 
Cast pipes and fittings. 11,051 1,886 70,583 54,258 
Wrought pipes and fit- 

CNN id a cao seas 10,687 8,152 118,996 81,985 
Radiators and cast-iron 

house heating boilers 98 385 4,771 2,400 
Railroad spikes 1,974 865 19,894 9,294 
Steel PH vac vcs cwcas 39,250 34,590 461,703 $10,215 
Gjalvanized sheets and 

EINE eas uia costae 7,314 6,034 79,504 64,742 
All other sheets and 

SERN wea ea 4,34 1,554 53,411 38,898 
Steel WAGGOR. <i in eae ce 37,362 56,846 485,567 488,974 
R66) GGG cca neds ee 13,14! 8,862 133,587 153,292 
Ship and tank plates 

punched and shaped. a2,260 2,972 a12,081 28,613 
Structural iron and 

OU ss tt aens 19,179 16,262 262,401 204,669 
Tin and terne plates.. 21,276 17,828 164,650 207,807 
Barb wire ; aie 23,190 177,497 231,039 
All other wiré,....... 20,699 12,881 185,381 145,362 

TOG: bie cancnwaes $73,929 448,716 5,571,693 4,980,334 


a Not separately enumerated prior to July 1, 1917 


b Six months ended June 30, 1917. 

November, 1917, figures were 27,977 tons. Of the 
November, 1918, exports France received 13,335 tons 
and Italy 8,853. The other wire exports dropped to 
12,881 tons, of which Japan received 3,106, France 
2,309 and Canada 1,679 tons. 

The machinery exports increased approximately 
$2,000,000 over those of 1918 and dropped to about 
$500,000 from those of November, 1917. In November, 
1918, they aggregated $24,570,538 against $22,586,479 
in October, 1918, and $25,128,024 in November, 1917. 
This leaves the figures for the 11 months’ periods of 
1918 and 1917 within $75,000 of each other. In the 
first 11 months of the current year the exports of 
machinery aggregated $257,412,268 against $257,344,- 
350 in the same period of last year. 

On the import side of the ledger the slump continued. 
The tonnage of iron and steel importations in Novem- 
ber, 1918, dropped to 10,839 tons against 14,879 in 
November, 1917, and 16,000 tons in October, 1918. 

Manganese ore and oxide figures showed a decrease 
both as compared with last month and with last year. 
They totaled 38,580 tons in November, 1918, as against 
44,141 in November, 1917, and 48,917 tons in October, 
1918. It is interesting to note, however, that the value 
of the 38,580 tons imported in November, 1918, was 
$1,114,022 against $642,596 for the 44,141 tons listed 
in November, 1917. 

The records also show an importation of 2,311 tons 
of tungsten-bearing ore against 622 tons in November, 
1917, and 4,329 tons of chromate of iron and chromic 
ore in November, 1918, against 1,482 tons in November, 
1917. 

The importation of iron ore in November, 1918, was 
74,698 tons, valued at $514,582 as against 133,133 tons 
in November, 1917, valued at $526,363. 
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Sand Mixer and Bucket Loader 


The sand mixer and bucket loader here illustrated, 
is in use for the mixing of steel facing and core sand 
in the plant of the Electric Steel Co., Chicago. The 
machine has advantages in that it feeds a measured 
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Increased Production and Uniformity of Mixture Are Claimed 
for the Bucket Loader and Mixer Illustrated 


amount of sand into the mixer and also secures the 
maximum capacity of the latter, as a charge is ready 
to feed into the mixer as soon as the previous batch has 
been discharged. 

The machine is a No. 2 Simpson sand mixer, 6 ft. 
diameter, manufactured by The National Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 


Export Opportunities 


Maximilian Kahn, 71 Wall Street, New York, and 
Suchet Singh and R. Lay, both natives of India, who 
have been in the United States for several years, have 
formed a company which will do an export and import 
business with India. Mr. Singh will sail shortly for 
that country and desires to take with him catalogs 
and other literature from manufacturers of all kinds 
of machinery, including machine tools; metal products 
and manufactured specialties. Letters and catalogs 
should be addressed to Mr. Kahn at 71 Wall Street, 
New York. Mr. Lay will remain in this country. He 
has completed a course in engineering at Columbia 
University, following three years’ study along the same 
line in England. 

Sture Osmar, vice-president and general manager 
of Lindstedt & Co., Stockholm, Sweden, has sailed for 
America and will arrive within the next two weeks. 
The purpose of his visit is to make agency arrange- 
ments with American manufacturers of machine tools 
and accessory lines. Mr. Osmar, while in this country, 
will make his headquarters with the Swedish Gage Co., 
245 West Fifty-fifth Street, and correspondence may 
be addressed to Mr. Osmar in care of this company. 


The War Trade Board announces that all persons 
in the United States are authorized, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the board, to trade with per- 
sons residing in the states of Alsace and Lorraine. 
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ELECTRICALLY-HEATED OVENS 


Construction and Operation of Enameling Ovens 
—Efficiency of Different Types Compared 


The inner walls of an enameling oven, essentially 
a heat-insulated room, consists of thin sheet metal and 
the insulator may consist of powder, blocks or bricks. 
Where powder or blocks are used, the insulator is 
placed between an inner metal lining and an outer 
lining, thus practically making one sheet metal box 
within another. The wall is built up around the inner 
metal lining in the same manner that masonry is 
laid, when insulating brick is used. 

Almost no attention was formerly paid to the kind 
of thickness of insulation, or oven construction in 
general, so far as retaining the heat in the oven was 
concerned. Gas being a very cheap fuel, it was not 
considered necessary to go to any particular expense 
on good heat-insulating qualities. It was very seldom 
that one would see an oven with 2-in. insulation, 1 or 
1% in. being the rule. Moreover, this insulation was 
of a very poor quality. 

Another feature pertaining to oven design that 
had been absolutely neglected was the amount of 
metal connecting the interior of the oven to the ex- 
terior surface, or as it is now termed, the amount of 
through metal. ‘ 

The sectional area of the metal extending through 
the oven, even in the earliest types of ovens where no 
attention was paid to through metal, would appear to 
be relatively small in proportion to the insulating 
surface. There is another property which shows up 
this difference in relative area exposed to the interior 
and exterior oven surfaces, i.e. the thermal conduc- 
tivity of the material. One sq. in. of metal extending 
from the interior to the exterior surface of the ovens 
will conduct as much heat away to the atmosphere as 
7 sq. ft. of the highest grade insulation ovtainable at 
this time. 

The hand-operated kiln or box oven is an insulated 
room into which the work to be baked is carried by 
hand and hung up in place on suitable racks or hooks. 

The truck-operated kiln or box-type oven is an oven 
similar to the hand-operated on trucks which are 
wheeled into the oven and remain there with the work. 

The semi-continuous conveyor type oven is an oven 
having doors at both ends, with an overhead conveyor 
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running directly through the oven. This conveyor is 
usually a continuous chain passing through the oven 
and returns over the top. With an oven 20 ft. long 
the conveyor extends in a horizontal plane at least 
20 ft. on either end of the oven. A batch of work is 
dipped in the enamel and hung on the conveyor to drip 
for approximately 15 or 20 min. After this period the 
conveyor is started and the work moved into the oven. 
During the time that it takes the first batch to bake, 
the second is being dipped and hung on the conveyor. 
When the first batch is baked the conveyor is started 
up, the first being carried out and the second batch 
put into the oven. A third batch is then dipped and 
hung on the conveyor, while the second batch is being 
baked, and the first batch removed from the con- 
veyor. The operation continues indefinitely. 

A continuous conveyor type oven is an oven hav- 
ing a conveyor running through, which operates con- 
tinuously and not intermittently as in the case of the 
semi-continuous conveyor type. The work is hung 
onto a moving conveyor or chain and carried directly 
into the oven. The speed of the chain, the length of 
travel and the temperature of the oven must be such 
that by the time the work reaches the exit the enamel 
has been thoroughly baked. Ovens of this kind re- 
quire the doors open continuously. To prevent heat 
losses through these openings and to keep the smoke 
and vapors from filling the enameling room, the oven 
must have an air seal around the opening or an ex- 
haust fan used at the proper point of the oven to 
secure an air balance, and at the same time provide 
ample ventilation. 

Non-insulation of the floor is a very serious mis- 
take in view of the desirability of obtaining uniform 
temperature throughout the oven. The majority of 
ovens have floors of concrete. The thermal conduc- 
tivity of concrete varies with the proportion and kind 
of material used in mixing, but for the average floor 
it will be approximately five, a conductivity ten times 
that of an insulated wall of the same thickness. The 
greater thickness of a concrete floor offsets in a meas- 
ure the increased thermal resistance of the oven walls, 
but not sufficiently. This loss is now taken into 
consideration and the floor insulated to a thickness 


equivalent to half of that of the oven walls. 
Experiments by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. led to the following conclusions: 
The hand-operated kiln-type oven is the most in- 
efficient type of oven used. 


The work must be carried 
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Heaters on Side Walls Only, 
Floor of Oven 


Ventilatior at Sides and in 


in by hand, therefore the oven cannot be at a very 
high temperature during the loading period. Also, 
after the baking has been completed the oven doors 
must be opened and the oven allowed to cvol down to 
about 150 deg. Fahr. before the workmen can enter 
the oven for removing the work. Before the oven can 
then be loaded, ready to be put into operation again, 
the temperature is down to that of the room. This 
means that in almost every case this type of oven 
must be heated from approximately room temperature 
up to maximum baking temperature for every bake 
that is obtained. 

With the truck-operated kiln-type oven the doors 
may be open a much shorter period than where ovens 
are hand-operated, from 5 to 10 min. being ample time 
after the doors have been open for removing the 
trucks and running other trucks into the oven. 

The semi-continuous-conveyor oven is about on a 
par with the truck-operated oven in so far as the 
efficiency of the oven itself is concerned. Since the 
work progresses through the oven, both ends of the 
oven must be laid wide open when loading, with the 
consequent result of a large cooling effect. Ovens of 
this type will drop from 450 deg. to 250 deg. while 
this change is being made. The total weight of the 
conveyor in proportion to the amount of work entering 
the oven per bake is probably not as great with this 
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KEnameling Oven with Heaters Along the Walls 
Center of Oven 


and in 


type of oven as in the case of the truck-operated oven, 
hence the efficiency of operation is improved in this 


particular. The overall efficiency, however, is ap- 
proximately the same as the truck-operated oven. 
The continuous conveyor-type oven is the most 


efficient type and is largely used in the automobile 
industry. The oven operates continuously at one tem- 
perature, requires a minimum of ventilation and a 
conveyor of minimum weight. The net result is that 
the latest designs of continuous conveyor-type ovens 
have an efficiency in excess of double the amount ob- 
tained by the best semi-continuous conveyor-type oven. 

The efficiency of the above types of ovens manu- 
factured by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., expresséd in pounds of work or 
finished products per kw.-hr. consumption for ovens 
of the latest of each of the respective types, having 
the highest grade insulation, proper ventilation and 
intelligent operation of the oven, is as follows: 

Kiln-type oven, hand-operated: 6 to 8 ib. of work 
per kw.-hr. 

Kiln-type oven, truck-operated: 10 to 12 lb. of work 
per kw.-hr. 

Semi-continuous conveyor-type oven: 10 to 12 lb. 
of work per kw.-hr. 

Continuous conveyor-type oven: 25 to 30 lb. of work 
per kw.-hr. 





Wage Advance for Sheet Mill Workers 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 14.—Sheet mill operatives 
will receive a wage advance of 7% per cent for Janu- 
ary and February as a result of the bi-monthly settle- 
ment here between the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. Examina- 
tion of selected sales sheets showed an average sales 
price of $5.25 for Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black sheets, 
as against $5 two months earlier, and $7.85 for tin 
plate, per base box, the same as at the last settle- 
ment. Wages of tin mill workers are therefore un- 
changed. The old Government maximum for No. 28 
gage black sheets was $5, and for tin plate per base box 
was $7.75. Both sheets and tin plate reached their 
highest average price in the last two months of 1917, 
when, despite Government price fixing several months 
before, the average sales price of sheets was $5.50 and 
ef tin plate was $8.60. 


Manganese Ore in Uruguay 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Consul William Dawson, at 
Montevideo, has made a special report on manganese 
ore in Uruguay. Pockets and traces of manganese, he 
says, are found in practically all parts of Uruguay. 
But most of the deposits are too small or too poor in 
quality to make exploitation worth while. In other 
eases lack of transportation facilities and timber stand 
in the way of successful operation. One of the prin- 
cipal deposits is found in the Department of Riviera 
near the Arroyo Zapucay. It is estimated that 80,- 
000,000 tons could be taken out by open cuts. The 


analysis shows an average content of 34.8 per cent 
iron, 22.7 per cent manganese, 9 per cent silica, 0.03 
per cent phosphorus and 0.05 per cent sulphur. As 
far as is known, the only manganese deposit in Uru- 
guay being worked on any scale at present is a 16-ft. 
vein composed of small stringers, located at the Pan- 
tanoso, in the immediate vicinity of Montevideo. 








Developments in the Rennerfelt Furnace 


Important Changes from the Orig- 
inal Design—Side Electrodes Now 
Tilt — Shape of Shell Is Round 


BY H. A. DE FRIES AND JONAS HERTENIUS* 


Rennerfelt furnaces in operation on ferrous and 

non-ferrous metals throughout the United 
States- Some of the furnaces were of the original 
Swedish square or rectangular type, while others were 
improved with round shell and dome-shaped roof. 
Extensive experiments and conclusive tests have been 
conducted resulting in a Rennerfelt furnace in which 
are incorporated all the latest developments in electric 
furnace construction. 

The first change was the employment of a round 
shell with removable dome-shaped roof, which brought 
with it a_ better 
heat distribution 
and a more ac- 
cessible hearth. 
Heavier material 
was used in the 
construction and 
electrode feeding 
mechanisms were 
much improved. As 
it is to-day, all fur- 
naces, from one-ton 
capacity upward, 
are equipped with 
automatic side elec- 
trode feeding and 
auxiliary push-but- 
ton control. Elec- 
trodes are made ad- 
justable in all di- 
rections, and elec- 
trode ports are 
made air tight. The 
electrode feeding 
motor is made part 
of the electrode 
holders. 

Originally, all 
furnaces, even the 
largest types, were 
tiltable about cen- 
tral trunions, and 
the tilting was ac- 
complished by rack, 
pinion and worm gearing, worked by motor. This natu- 
rally carried with it a large movement of the spout. The 
three-ton and larger Rennerfelt furnaces are now fur- 
nished with a cradle and rack. To answer a special pur- 
pose, two furnaces now being installed are equipped with 
tilting fulcrum at the pouring lip. These furnaces are 
set on a cradle and are bodily lifted by motors. This 
arrangement will enable pouring of small ingots and 
castings without the use of intermediate ladles. 

The inside diameter of the various sizes has lately 
been considerably increased without changing the ca- 
pacity rating. In other words, the depth of the bath 
has been decreased. A shallow bath will give a larger 
contact surface between the metal and slag with con- 
sequent higher reaction velocity. In view of this, the 
time for desulphurizing and killing in the basic process 
is considerably shortened and a superior steel is ob- 
tained, free from slag inclusions and hard spots. The 
steel is furthermore thoroughly deoxidized and the 
percentage of impurities is reduced to a minimum. 
Additional power has been placed behind the furnace 
proportional to the increase in diameter, end this, in 


\ T the beginning of 1918 there were about 20 





*The authors are chief engineer and metallurgist respec- 
tively for Hamilton & Hansell, New York agents for the 
Rennerfelt furnace. 





Section of Remodeled Rennerfelt Electric Steel Furnace 


connection with the shallow bath, makes the melting 
more rapid and uniform. 

The generation and proper application of the heat 
is one of the most important factors in the electric 
furnace, especially in the free-burning arc ‘furnace. 
By actual experiments it was found that the highest 
efficiency and best working condition in the Rennerfelt 
furnace is obtained at a certain fixed and constant 
distance between the electrode tips and the top of the 
charge. In order to apply this rule to the furnace it 
was necessary to allow the electrodes to follow the 
charge as it is melting down, or, in other words, make 
the electrodes tilt- 
able in a vertical 
plane. This design 
met with consider- 
able difficulty in 
the beginning, due 
to the fact that 
large _ electrode 
ports are needed 
which gave exces- 
sive air leakage. 
The difficulty was 
finally overcome by 
applying especially 
designed plate or 
stuffing boxes, ex- 
ternal to the shell, 
which allow’ the 
electrodes to be 
tilted at the maxi- 
mum angle without 
leakage. 

As a natural re- 
sult of these im- 
provements it was 
considered advis- 
able to raise the 
electrodes, and this 
has been done on 
all of the Renner- 
felt furnaces lately 
manufactured. In 
the furnaces of old- 
er design, danger 
always existed of breaking electrodes during charging, 
slagging off, ete. With electrodes high up, almost 
above the. top of the door opening, the whole charge, 
even bulky scrap, can be introduced without interfer- 
ing with the electrodes and slagging off can be facili- 
tated by tilting the electrodes upward. 

Some people have objected to the Rennerfelt fur- 
nace on account of its side electrodes, claiming that 
this peculiar construction would warrant excessive 
breaking of electrodes. The side electrodes are over- 
sized in all the latest designs in order to make them 
as strong as possible. As almost all other furnace 
types are tiltable, conditions similar to those in the 
Rennerfelt will arise and only stationary furnaces 
have the advantages of having the electrodes always 
in a vertical position. 

The latest and most important improvement in the 
Rennerfelt furnace is the tilting of the side electrodes 
to such an extent that arcing to the slag can take 
place. With the side electrodes in this position and the 
top electrode sufficiently low the furnace can work as 
an are resistance furnace with slag and metal as part 
of the circuit. 

The free burning are for melting cold scrap will 
assure an even and steady operation with a current 


Electrode in Max. .. rs 
Tilted Position ~~ 
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demand from the high tension mains perfectly bal- 
anced at a high power factor. Any undesirable cur- 
rent fluctuations and surges on the line are avoided 
and the automatic electrode control can be used from 
the very beginning of the melting. The loss by oxida- 
tion or burning is less and the danger of introducing 
carbon from the electrodes into the metal is also 
avoided. 

If any amount of refining has to be carried out, 
the electrodes are tilted at the necessary angle and the 
furnace will work as an arc resistance furnace. The 
latter is of the utmost importance during the desul- 
phurization period in basic operation, especially on 
tool steel when a heavy white slag covers the steel. 

The top electrode is lowered and the side elec- 
trodes are tilted downward until they are about 2 in. 
from the liquid bath and short ares are drawn between 
the carbons and the slag. The heat is, therefore, 
more readily transferred and taken up by the steel 
and a higher temperature is reached without danger 
of superheating the roof and side walls. The use of a 
carbide slag instead of a ferrosilicon slag is made 
possible. This shortens the operation and reduces the 
cost. The current passing through the metal bath 
from one electrode to the other will also create certain 
circulations of very important effects, especially in 
thermal conduction of heat and in absorption and 
assimilation of added alloys. The metal bath is a 
movable conductor in a magnetic field. 

It will be only a question of time when the power 
companies will enforce stricter rules for steadiness in 
operation to obtain a more balanced condition on their 
high tension line with a higher power factor. An- 
other benefit derived from properly applied electric 
heating is an extremely long life of the lining, up to 
450 heats on one roof for steel castings, less electrode 
consumption, less metal loss and a superior product. 


Annual Banquet of Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 14.—John W. O’Leary, Chi- 
cago, president National Metal Trades Association, 
was the guest of honor and principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in conjunction with its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee, Jan. 9 and 10. Mr. O’Leary spoke on the 
vital elements of reconstruction, which he classified as 
follows: First, the prompt adjustment of claims ac- 
cruing under the suspension of war contracts; second, 
the immediate passage of legislation relating to unfin- 
ished war contracts; third, the early release of Gov- 
ernment control of prices and industries; fourth, the 
re-employment of labor, and fifth, arrangement to care 
for the just claims of thousands of sub-contractors. 

A. J. Lindemann, president A. J. Lindemann-Hover- 
son Co., stove and range manufacturer, Milwaukee, put 
forth the idea of “Collective Bargaining” as a means 
of overcoming virtually difficulties in the labor situa- 
tion, or strife between labor and capital. He said in part: 

“Collective bargaining is a union, not of the work- 
men alone, but between labor and employer, which, of 
course, is the most desirable possible combination. It 
gives the workman instant access to his employer on 
the grounds of a mutual understanding; brings the 
employer into close and intimate touch with his men, 
and gives in the majority of cases an understanding of 
any reasonable demands. I can find no better words 
to express the principles of collective bargaining than 
to repeat that it offers the ideal union between employer 
and worker.” 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. A. Johnson, president Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis.; vice-president, Judson G. Rosebush, 
Appleton, Wis.; treasurer, Frank J. Sensenbrenner, 
Neenah, Wis. A secretary will be elected later, William 
George Bruce, general secretary Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, having declined re-election. The directors 
are: Otto H. Falk, president Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; Walter J. Kohler, president Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis.; H. J. Hirshheimer, president LaCrosse 
Plow Co., LaCrosse, Wis.; W. L. Davis, Eau Claire, 
Wis., and the officers. 
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Report of the Bureau of Standards 


Though it is brought up only to the ending of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, the report of the director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards is a remarkable war- 
time showing. As was the case with all industrial 
labors, and the bureau is so closely linked with manu- 
facturing as to be not unfairly mentioned in the same 
category, there was a big turnover of personnel. There 
were of record for the year a grand total of 1405 em- 
ployees, but there were 757 separations from the 
bureau, 568 promotions, 1533 appointments, 288 resig- 
nations—a total of 2955 changes in the personnel. 
With all the discouragement of this fluidity of force, 
Director Stratton briefly accounts for a series of 312,- 
563 tests, of which 31,571 were made for the national 
or state governments. 

Of the investigations pertaining more particularly 
to the iron, steel and metal-working fields there was 
work done in the direction of a larger use of native 
dolomite deposits in making bricks for metallurgical 
purposes. Inconclusive as was the study from a prac- 
tical viewpoint the results are claimed to warrant 
further experiment. Research has been made on the 
casting methods followed .by several foundries in 
handling Government bronze, and the effects of small 
additions of various metals to this material, and to 
aluminum have been studied. Special alloys have been 
made and examined. Sand investigations were carried 
out on the reclaiming of “burnt” material, the produc- 
tion of artificial sands, the establishment of standards 
and development of tests. 

An investigation of the use of manganese and other 
agents for the deoxidation of steel is planned to render 
the country less dependent on foreign sources for these 
ores. The bureau asserts there is considerable duplica- 
tion and confusion about metal specifications for the 
army and goes on to make the direct statement that 
“some of the military departments need the advice and 
experimental facilities the Bureau of Standards can 
offer.” This conviction is backed with the recommenda- 
tion that a single board be established for army metal 
specifications. 

On the subject of heat treatment the bureau pro- 
poses that the popular terms “quenching in_ oil,” 
“quenching in hot water,” ete., be put on a scientific 
basis and the treatment standardized to “a cooling rate 
of 93 deg. C. per second through the transformation 
range” as determined by the Einthoven galvanometer. 

Of the labors toward tin conservation, studies of 
brass failures, investigation of railroad material, of 
light aluminum alloys, of protective metal coatings, of 
bearing metals, of solders, etc., the record shows indus- 
trious service. 


Large Decrease in Steel Corporation Orders 

Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation Dec. 31, were 7,379,152 tons, com- 
pared with 8,124,663 tons on Nov. 30. This is a de- 
crease of 745,511 tons, the largest decline of any month 
in over a year. The unfilled orders a year ago or on 
Dec. 31, 1917, were 9,381,718 tons. The table below 
gives the unfilled tonnage for the Steel Corporation at 
the close of each month beginning with January, 1915. 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
January 9, AT7T,853 11,474,054 1,922,767 1,248,572 
February . . 9,288,453 11,576,697 8,568,966 4,345,371 
March . 9,056,404 11,711,644 9,331,001 4,255,749 
DEE Sig a $4,010 8,741,882 12,183,083 9,829,551 4,162,244 
"=F ery . 8,337,623 11,886,591 4,937,798 4,264,598 
MO. ShA caw as 8,918,866 11,383,287 1,640,458 4,678,196 
Mech abuse ches 8.883.801 10,844,164 1,593,592 4.928.540 
AUR. kos: . &,759,042 10,407,049 9,660,357 4,908,445 
September .... 8,297,905 9,833,477 9,522,584 5,317,618 
GRO 6 x ck wie 8,353,293 9.009.675 10,015,260 6,165,452 
November ..... 8,124,663 8,897,106 11,058,542 7,189,489 
December ..... 7,379,152 9,381,718 11,547,286 7,806,220 





The Belgian Legation at Washington has received 
a cablegram from the Belgian Government stating that 
the best organization to satisfy the demands of Ameri- 
can merchants and manufacturers is the Comité Cen- 


tral Industriel De Belgique, Brussels. The Government 


is compiling information in regard to the present con- 
dition of Belgian industry. 
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STANDARDIZED PANEL SYSTEM 


Interchangeable Parts Designed for Quick As- 
sembly and Dismantling in Auto- 
mobile Construction 


In the development of a large delivery car project 
for Chicago and Detroit interests, it was decided to 
originate a system of body construction that would 
eliminate rattling in body paneling, make it unnecessary 
to perforate the edge of the panels for fastening, and 
provide a simple means by which the panel could be 
given a pronounced tension in erecting, with provision 
for renewing the tension at any time the racking strains 
in service might make this necessary. It was further 
sought to devise a panel in standard sizes which might 
be procured from dealers anywhere, and which could 
be placed in posi- 
tion with no other 
tools than a screw 
driver in a short 
time. 

With these sev- 
eral requirements 
in view, a system 
of paneling was de- 
vised by Robert G. | 
Pilkington, motor 
traffic engineer, 
Jackson Park Sta- 
tion, Chicago. It 
is covered by a 
basic patent. The 
system consists es- 
sentially of formed 
metal panels, chan- 
nels and supporting 
members, all stand- 
ardized and inter- 
changeable. The 
panel has on either 
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panels of the No. 2 type are held against the support- 
ing members and snapped in place with a quick sharp 
push. 

The system is considered adaptable also for con- 
tractors’ buildings for housing electric, pneumatic and 
hydraulic machinery; storage buildings for volatile 
liquids; mine buildings; factories where enameling, 
japanning and other ovens are inclosed, the use of the 
panels giving flexibility when it is desired to enlarge 
the inclosed spaces. The construction is practically fire 
and sound proof, and should a few panels be damaged 
by fire, it is an easy matter to replace them. 


Why Hardened Carbon Steels Slowly Contract 


It is a well-known fact that hardened steel contracts 
very gradually during a long peridd of time ranging 
over several months, this contraction being accompa- 
nied by a gradual 
evolution of heat, 
but the cause of the 
phenomenon is not 
yet clearly known. 
An investigation of 
it by Mr. Brush 
and Sir R. Hadfield 
led them to the fol- 
lowing conclusion, 
reported in the 
London Iron and 
Coal Trades Re- 
view : 

“After being 
quenched, a hard- 
ened steel is in a 
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{or nee state, and some- 
what unstable, es- 

pecially at first. 
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the strain causes a 
spontaneous gener- 


Adaptable for 
Portable Houses, Ete. On 


, the No. 1 type, compression screws hold the panels in place and draw them . 
two or four edges straight. The panels in the No. 2 type are snapped into place. The type of ation of heat ac- 
a bead which is_ joint used where panels are supported by wooden posts is shown in the upper companied by a 


formed from the 
metal of the panel 
itself. While the bead may be of any desired section, 
a triangular bead lends itself to a greater variety of 
uses, and because the combination of parts is such that 
the greater the stress placed upon the bead by the 
screws, the more solidly the bead becomes compressed, 
only giving away when the unsupported wall buckles 
under the strain. 

The supporting members are generally made of two 
similar pressings, spot welded together. At intervals 
along the surface which becomes the center of the 
member, a “half-hole” is pressed, and when the two 
pressings are spot-welded together, there is formed a 
hole that is tapped for compression screws. This 
method gives a continuous support along the entire edge 
and prevents buckling. Tightening the compression 
screws forces the folded edge of the separator down 
against the triangular bead. The inner edge of the bead 
acts as a wedge, pulling in opposite directions on op- 
posite edges of the panel, with the result that the panel 
is drawn straight and flat. If the structure becomes 
loosened, it may be stiffened to its original condition, 
by tightening the compression screws, provided the 
loosening process has not been allowed to go on too 
long. 

Two slightly different types have been designed, 
both having the supporting members made from the 
same blank, so that one type may be mounted on one 
side and the other opposite. It is thus possible, by 
using proper combinations, to obtain a variety of con- 
struction with speed in erecting or dismantling. An 


emphasized feature is that electric wiring may be 
readily installed, and another is that the system may 
be mounted on any of the familiar materials of con- 
struction, or complete structures may be fabricated. 
No. 1 type is adaptable where a permanent construc- 
tion is desired, and No. 2 where permanence is less de- 
In assembling, the 


sirable, as in a factory partition. 


left hand corner of the drawing 


contraction of the 
specimen, until sta- 
bility at room temperature is reached. But as has been 
already remarked by Mr. Brush, the quantity of heat 
evolved is too great to be accounted for by the relaxa- 
tion of the internal strain caused by quenching. Hence 
the further study of its nature was very desirable, not 
only from the practical point of view but also from theo- 
retical considerations. Tokujiro Matsushita has recently 
re-investigated the phenomenon under the direction 
of Prof. K. Honda, and has published his results in a 
recent issue of the Science Reports of the Tohoku Impe- 
rial University. They are summarized by him as fol- 
lows: 

“‘In the case of imperfectly hardened steels, there 
is a gradual elongation, or an elongation associated 
with a subsequent contraction. 

“In well-hardened steels there is always a gradual 
contraction. 

“‘The elongation is explained by the incomplete 
Ar, transformation, while the contraction is due to the 
separation of an unstable cementite from its solid solu- 
tion—the martensite. : 

“*The complete separation of the first unstable 
cementite at room temperature requires several months 
or over one year; but by heating the steel to about 100 
deg. C., the same separation follows within two hours. 

“*The separation of the unstable cementite does not 
affect the hardness of the steel appreciably; but the 
separation of the more stable cementite is associated 
with a loss of hardness. 

“*The electric resistance of a steel considerably in- 
creases by quenching, and decreases by tempering; this 
increase is due to the cementite in solid solution. 

“The gradual elongation or contraction of quenched 
steel is always accompanied by an evolution of heat, 
which is the heat of transformation, but is not caused 
by yielding strain, as was generally supposed to be the 


, 


case. 
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Analyses of High Speed Steel 


High speed steel, unlike other grades of steel, is 
sold in most cases by brand, irrespective of analysis. 
There remains a peculiar superstition among many 
consumers that, unless a steel bears a certain brand, 
they do not obtain the desired results from its use. 
There is considerable justification for this belief in 
some instances, according to the Journal of American 
Heat Treaters Society, Chicago, especially in the case 
of the small user, because if he once gets a steel that 
fills his requirements, he may easily become preju- 
diced against others. However, it may be said that 
this superstition is rapidly losing ground among the 
large manufacturers who use a large enough tonnage 
of high speed steel to warrant the maintenance of 
either a metallurgical laboratory or some sort of test- 
ing equipment. 

The chemical analysis of high speed steels is, in 
itself, a complicated procedure for the average iron 
and steel analyst, and the metallography of these 
alloys may be said to be in the development stage at 
the present time. Besides the chemical and metallo- 
graphic characteristics of these alloys there remains 
the physical properties, and this consideration is one 
often receiving less attention than it should. When 
high speed steel fails in its performance the cause 
usually lies in its chemical constitutivn, its physical 
properties, or its heat treatment. Besides these three 
considerations there is another extremely important 
factor upon which the proper performance of high 
speed tools depends, and that is the degree of intelli- 
gence employed by the actual user of the tool. It has 
been rightly stated that more high speed steel is 
spoiled because of ignorance and carelessness in the 
proper use of the tools than from any other reason. 

Chemical and physical defects may, of course, be 
blamed on the steel mill, but faulty heat treatment 
is up to the consumer, unless he purchases his tools 
already treated. When high speed steel fails in its 
performance, nine times out of ten when the steel is 
treated in the average tool room it is the fault of the 
heat treatment it has received, provided, of course, 
that the tool has been used properly. Chemical analy- 
sis, physical properties and heat treatment are so 
closely interrelated that a knowledge of all three is 
necessary in determining why one steel behaves more 
efficiently than another. Chemical constitution is one 
of the basic considerations and a slight change in the 
analysis may require a modification of heat treatment 
or may materially affect the behavior of a tool in 
service. 

Following is a table giving the analysis of 14 
widely used brands of high speed steel. This table 
represents an average of over 1000 analyses, and in 
no case was there less than 50 separate samples of 
each brand analyzed. The sulphur and phosphorus 
contents are not given and in these steels will seldom 
be found to exceed .02 per cent: 


Car- Tung- Chro- Vana- Urani- 
Brand bon, sten, mium, dium, Cobalt, um, Silicon, 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
1 0.68 18.21 3.86 1.79 ema er 0.14 
2 42 17.38 4.2 1.25 eas pias 0.10 
3 0.68 17.56 3.77 0.89 seats wee 0.13 
4 0.66 17.36 3.07 0.99 iatane ate ard 0.16 
5 0.60 17.35 3.37 0.76 (ons aaa 0.13 
¢ 0.63 17.92 3.87 - 0.71 a cee 0.11 
7 0.62 17.53 3.98 0.61 2.73 — 0.08 
S 0.67 17.87 3.68 0.18 ne ia ata 0.17 
9 0.66 16.78 3.71 0.76 arid er 0.13 
10 0.64 16.08 3.42 1.06 aa ora 0.39 
11 0.67 14.00 3.99 1.61 a aes 0.47 0.17 
12 0.65 13.84 3.14 0.76 acon aes 0.17 
13 0.71 12.41 4.72 1.14 ule ean 0.22 
14 0.64 11.58 4.18 1.74 sont eee 0.24 


It will be noted that the carbon content varies from 
0.60 to 0.72 per cent, tungsten from 11.58 to 18.21 
per cent, chromium from 4.72 to 3.07 per cent, vana- 
dium from 0.18 to 1.79 per cent. While these dif- 
ferences undoubtedly manifest themselves in the be- 
havior of the tools, it may be said that each of these 
steels, if properly treated, is capable of giving excel- 
lent service for the particular work for which they 
have been designed. 
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Soldering of Zinc 


So many demands are being made on zinc these 
days for replacing other non-ferrous metals, the supply 
of which is limited, that it is interesting to learn with 
what facility soldering operations in connection with the 
use of rolled zinc may be accomplished. The process 
is, in fact, a simple one that entails no more labor 
than is required for soldering tin. 

While it may not be generally recognized that sheet 
zinc, now so much used as a material for commercial 
work, is one of the easiest metals to solder, this is 
nevertheless the fact. According to W. H. Hendricks, 
general sales engineer of New Jersey Zinc Co., experi- 
enced operators claim that zinc is the most easily sol- 
dered of all sheet metals. However, he emphasizes that 
in order to obtain good results it is necessary that the 
operator be familiar with his work. 

Most failures in the attempt to secure joints of the 
desired strength and quality where sheet zinc is con- 
cerned, it appears are due to overheating the metal. 
This may occur from too long an application of the 
soldering iron or due to its being overheated. As in 
similar operations on tin, other details also contribute 
to obtaining the highest efficiency in the work, but these 
can be easily mastered by any workman who is familiar 
with the general operation. Only a quick pass of the 
soldering iron over the metal is needed to produce a 
very stable joint. Otherwise, the zinc is either melted 
or its internal structure becomes changed by the over- 
heating, with a resultant weakening‘of the metal, a 
condition that frequently produces this complaint. 

It is quite important to know that sheet zinc melts 
at a temperature of 419 deg. C., or 786 deg. Fahr. 
Unlike the soldering of tin, the best results are ob- 
tained by using a soldering iron that has not become 
so hot as to be dull red in color. Less than 500 deg. C., 
or 932 deg. Fahr., are necessary in getting the iron 
to the proper temperature to solder joints, when sheet 
zine is utilized, by the quick application above referred 
to. 

It is customary to use half and half solder. Preced- 
ing the actual operation, a “cut acid” fluxing solution, 
or a solution of zine chloride acidulated with muriatic 
acid, should be applied to the metal being prepared 
for the work. 

Modern automatic soldering machinery has been 
installed in various plants where a large number of zinc 
articles are made. This has lessened to a marked de- 
gree the difficulties once thought to beset those who 
derive their livelihood from working this metal, but 
the hand method gives equally satisfactory results 
when employed by experienced workmen. 


Carnegie Steel Co. Annual Dinner 


The twenty-second annual dinner given by execu- 
tive and operating officials of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
was held in the Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 4, and was largely attended. Special 
guests at the dinner were Judge E. H. Gary, chairman, 
and James A. Farrell, president, United States Steel 
Corporation. James H. Reed, of Reed, Smith, Shaw & 
Beal, general counsel of the Carnegie Steel Co., was 
toastmaster. The first speaker was Judge Gary, who 
talked extemporaneously on “Friendship.” 

Other speakers and their topics were C. L. Wood, 
“War and Salesman”; William Whigham, “War and 
By-Products”; A. A. Corey, Jr., superintendent of the 
Homestead Steel Works, “War and Products,” and 
Homer D. Williams, president Carnegie Steel Co., “War 
and Co-operation.” 

While in Pittsburgh, Judge Gary, President Farrell 
and officials of the Carnegie Steel Co., made a trip of 
inspection to the new Liberty plate mill at Homestead, 
this being the first time that Judge Gary had seen this 
large mill, which was erected and put in operation in 
the short time of six months, and has since made some 
great records for output. For more than a year the 


entire production of the plant was taken by the Gov- 
ernment. 
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THE CHECKS TO EXPORTING 


Inequitable Ocean Freight Rates, Cancellations 
and Difficulty of Guaranteeing Shipments 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Although the War Depart- 
ment is continuing the release of ships for commercial 
purposes, the foreign shipping situation is still de- 
cidedly bad. This is especially true of our commerce 
with South America, where serious cancellations of 
orders are reported both by the industries and by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The latter has tried to secure a definite statement of 
the South American situation from our consuls there but 
has merely succeeded in increasing the pessimistic view 
held by exporters generally. The cancellations are re- 
ported to be the result of the failure of American ex- 
porters to ship promptly as well as of the enormous 
difference in freight rates in favor of Liverpool as 
against New York. Besides this the reports from 
South America show that the English exporters are 
now able to guarantee shipments where Americans must 
take long chances on getting their cargoes to South 
America. The reports also say that British exporters 
are beginning to put peace-time prices into effect, and 
this has helped to frighten the importers who had or- 
dered on a basis of war figures. These are now seeking 
to cancel their orders, and nothing that either the De- 
partment of Commerce or the Department of State has 
been able to do has had any effect in stabilizing the sit- 
uation. 

The general advices of Washington officials has been 
against attempting to stop cancellations by legal meas- 
ures because of the bad effect this would have upon 
future commercial relations. They also point out, how- 
ever, that there is no value in a mere propaganda that 
attempts to convince South America that there will be 
no reduction in peace-time prices as against war figures. 
A general extension of financial credits is looked upon 
as one of the remedies for the situation, although the 
chief solution lies in an increase of shipping facilities. 

With the arrival in Paris of Vance McCormick, 
chairman War Trade Board; Chairman Baruch of the 
War Industries Board (which went out of official ex- 
istence on the last day of the year just ended), a new 
stage began in the Government’s regulation of business 
as one of its many war activities. Messrs. McCormick 
and Baruch went to Europe to advise President Wilson 
on economic matters, particularly concerning the block- 
ade. It has been expected that in the present month 
through either some word or some action of Congress 
a definite policy would be announced regarding the 
status of war bureaus which are still functioning. 


Continued Functioning of War Trade Board 


- Despite the growing demand in certain quarters for 
immediate removal of all restrictions on trade amount- 
ing at times to a demand by certain national legislators 
that even the espionage and the trading-with-the-enemy 
acts should be repealed, it is plain that the War Trade 
Board must continue to function until peace is signed 
and the blockade officially declared off. Even then the 
cessation of the Board’s activities is by no means fore- 
shadowed, for some agency must exist to control the 
outgoing stream of foodstuffs to the nations which this 
country must victual, if a stable market is to be main- 
tained. Restrictions upon imports and exports have been 
removed so rapidly that practically none remain. 

The general situation has cleared considerably of 
late. Those interested in foreign trade see the open- 
ing of a new era for American commerce. Ships are 
being gradually released, although the amount of ton- 
nage given over by the War Department to the Ship- 
ping Board for transfer to trade routes so far has not 
been appreciable, for the reason that much of the re- 
turned tonnage has been the property of allied and 
neutral governments. 

The most recent removals from the export conserva- 
tion list include practically all explosives and coal tar 
distillates. Just before the end of the past year iron, 
steel, copper and their by-products were practically all 
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removed from the list, while a few days later tin and tin 
products were stricken off. 


Import Restrictions of Foreign Countries 


The War Trade Board has also announced that the 
individual applications for export licenses to France and 
Italy would no longer be referred to the High Com- 
missions of those countries.. It cautions exporters, how- 
ever, to be careful before shipping to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the import requirements of the country 
of destination, as certain of the regulations which were 
in force prior to the signing of the armistice are still in 
force and effect. Information as to French import re- 
strictions may be obtained by applying to the French 
High Commission, Fifteenth and M streets, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and as to the Italian import restrictions, to 
the Italian High Commission, 1712 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The present procedure of transacting export busi- 
ness to the northern neutrals has been greatly simpli- 
fied, according to an announcement by the board. This 
includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland. _Li- 
censes for the export of articles now on the free list to 
these countries will be issued freely, subject only to such 
import restrictions as may be imposed by the country 
concerned. Recent relaxations in export restrictions and 
the new simplification of procedure afford wide oppor- 
tunities for the enlargement of export trade to these 
four northern neutrals, it was stated, especially since 
commodities to be exported may now be shipped to 
those countries on any vessel instead of only on vessels 
flying the flag which belongs to the country of desti- 
nation. 


The Building of Merchant Ships 


The formation of a definite Government policy rela- 
tive to the further construction of ships and their cost 
in order to increase the American merchant marine to 
meet our post-war needs is being considered by Con- 
gress. Chairman Fletcher of the Senate committee on 
commerce declared that “the necessity for ships now is 
almost as acute for commercial purposes as it was for 
mliitary purposes,” and added that “England is planning 
to build 2,000,000 tons annually and France 3,000,000 
tons, while the United States has the yards to build 
6,000,000 tons annually.” 

Chairman Edward N. Hurley of the Shipping Board 
will probably return with the President and the new 
policy of the Shipping Board will then be announced. 
In the meantime the board is continuing the construc- 
tion of steel and some wooden vessels, and is operating 
vessels returned by the War Department. A definite 
building program designed to make this country’s mer- 
chant marine the largest trade flotilla in the world will 
be agreed upon when Chairman Hurley returns. During 
1918 American shipyards built 1882 vessels of 2,721,281 
gross tons. This total, save 124,000 tons, represented 
seagoing ships. 


Releasing Foreign Ships Now Under Contract 


The Shipping Board announces that vessels of neu- 
tral countries now under charter to the Shipping Board 
will be released as fast as existing contracts expire. 
The board announced that 357 vessels, chiefly Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Swedish, and Dutch, will be affected but 
that the charters have from one to seven or eight 
months to run. After the ships are released the board 
will retain the right to supervise rates and conditions 
under which they shall operate if they continue to en- 
gage in trade out of American ports. Control of all 
neutral shipping engaged in American trade was 
assumed last April by the board by the passage of a 
resolution under which the board refused to approve any 
chartering of this tonnage except to the Government. 


British Export Concessions 


The British Government has announced further ex- 
port concessions, according to a cablegram sent to the 
Department of Commerce by Consul General Robert P. 
Skinner at London. A general license has been issued for 
the exportation of the following goods to all non-Euro- 
pean destinations. Fuel economizers constructed of cast 
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iron pipes used as auxiliary heating apparatus in con- 
nection with land or marine boilers; guttering and cast- 
iron gutter fittings and connections; pipes; cast iron 
and cast-iron pipe fittings and connections; radiators 
manufactured of cast-iron pipes; tin plates; terne 
plates; lead manufactures such as metallic packing con- 
taining lead, printing type, coffin furniture, carriage 
furniture, lead capsules, lead scales, lead toys, lead 
weights for dressmaking; zinc manufactures such as 
zine buttons and zine stencils, advertising signs made 
of iron or steel plates or sheet steel, sheets, perforated. 

The Department of Commerce has made public the 
following interesting cablegram received from Consul 
General Skinner: “Ministry of Shipping announces in- 
creased tonnage available for bringing imports to Great 
Britain by 10,000,000 tons of goods a year. Already 
amount of space available for commercial cargo in 
North Atlantic is doubled, and instead of cargo com- 
peting for space, space is now competing for cargo.” 

0. F. S. 


Bills to Compensate for War Losses 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Bills authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior “to determine, adjust and pay 
losses sustained by investment preparatory to pro- 
duction of war minerals” have been introduced in both 
houses of Congress. Senator Henderson, chairman of 
the Senate Mines and Mining Committee, introduced 
the Senate bill, while identical bills have been intro- 
«duced by several members of the House. 

The Senate bill provides that the cost of the inves- 
tigation of the subject and the payment of claims are 
to be taken from the money appropriated by the war 
minerals act and “that said funds and appropriations 
shall continue to be available for said purposes until 
such time as the secretary shall have fully exercised 
the authority hereby granted and has performed and 
<ompleted the duties hereby provided and imposed.” 

The Secretary of the Interior is directed in the bills 
introduced to determine the losses sustained in efforts 
to produce war minerals “to supply the urgent, pub- 
lished and evident needs of the nation during the 
war.” The bill allows a wide range of claimants, as 
it covers “money heretofore invested or contracted to 
be invested and obligations incurred by any and all 
persons and investors for producing or for the purpose 
of producing or preparing for producing or acquiring 
property for producing” the war minerals within the 
United States. 

The producers of manganese, chrome, pyrites and 
tungsten, were the ones hardest hit by the sudden end- 
ing of the war and who seek relief under the provisions 
of the pending bills. The sudden termination of the 
war found much work in progress, the profitable com- 
pletion of which depended upon the continuance of 
the war and the continuous war demand for the ma- 
terials which were proposed to be created in this coun- 
try in order that ships until that time used in the 
importation from distant places of these products 
might be diverted to the transportation overseas of 
American soldiers, food and material. 


Mr. Butler Discontinues Collection of Pig-Iron 
Statistics 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Joseph G. Butler, Jr., 
announces that he has discontinued the practice of col- 
lecting data on blast furnace operations and pig iron 
stocks, after performing this service for 58 years. At 
the beginning of each month he was furnished a report 
of furnace operations and the condition of iron stocks 
once every three months. This information he compiled 
and distributed the statistics among the trade. His aim 
was always to get the information to the producers as 
quickly as possible, thereby increasing its value. Mr. 
Butler served for many years as president of the Bes- 
semer Pig Iron Association. Because the work of col- 
lecting such data is now being successfully handled by 
the trade papers and the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, he has discontinued it. 
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The Stobie and Greaves-Etchells Electric 
Furnaces in England 


A writer in the engineering supplement of the 
London Times states that, as a result of efforts to find 
means to melt the accumulating quantities of scrap 
borings, turnings, etc., of steel early in the war in 
Great Britain, two types of purely Sheffield-invented 
electric furnaces have been put on the market which 
are being widely adopted in England, while other 
types are being employed on a large scale and are 
being constantly improved. He continues: 

In briefly describing these Sheffield furnaces—the 
Greaves-Etchells and the Stobie types—there is no 
intention to ignore the virtues of others. However, 
it may be said that until their introduction there was 
no type of electric furnace of any considerable size 
that could melt more than a limited percentage of 
turnings per heat. Large quantities of new raw ma- 
terials, such as pig iron, bar iron, etc., had to be used 
along with the turnings and similar scrap. Now, it 
is possible to have heats of as much as 12 or 15 tons 
entirely of scrap, such as turnings, against a limit of 
about 2% tons before the war. 

This great development in electric melting will no 
doubt stand out as one of the most important metal- 
lurgical events of the war, and as a mark in steel 
trade history second only to the discovery of the 
Bessemer process. These large electric furnaces can 
turn out steel which makes sound ingots, and at a less 
cost than the crucible process, though it may be a 
long time before the crucible is discarded for the 
making of tool and other special steels. The electric 
furnace, indeed, may simply prove a valuable addition 
to the crucible and the converter, just as the electric 
light has to gas, without displacing it, 

The joint inventors of the Greaves-Etchell electric 
furnace are both Sheffield men, the former an elec- 
trical engineer and the latter a metallurgist. The 
furnaces are made in sizes of %, 1%, 3, 6, 9, and 12 
tons capacity. The smaller sizes can run a charge 
every 2% hr., or nine charges a day, giving an output 
equal to 36 crucibles of 56 lb., and they can be oper- 
ated by one skilled man, one unskilled man, and a boy 
for the ammeter, against 15 men for the crucibles. 
Again, the cost of renewals is much less with the 
electric than with the crucibles, and the space occu- 
pied is also smaller. This type of furnace is finding 
favor in America, as well as at home. 

Mr. Stobie, another Sheffield man, has aimed at 
eliminating the chief defects in the larger types of 
furnace. Previously electric furnaces of any consid- 
erable size were apt to suffer from localization of 
heat to the region of the arcs, rapid destruction of 
the roof, cutting away of the electrode holes, rapid 
tapering of the electrodes, and quick loss of heat after 
tapping. These defects were mainly due to the diffi- 
culty of stopping up the gaps around the electrodes 
where these passed through the roof. The Stobie 
furnace can be completely sealed up and as there is 
no chimney effect, no cold air is drawn. A reducing 
or carbon depositing atmosphere is constantly pres- 
ent. All surface combustion is arrested. The whole 
of the original sectional area of the electrodes is 
available for carrying current. The electrodes are of 
small diameter. There is no heat loss and no waste 
of current from escaping flame. The electrode holders 
and gear keep cool without water-coolers. The work- 
ers are not subjected to excessive heat. After tap- 
ping the heat is retained as in the open-hearth 
furnace. 


Some monthly and yearly records were broken at 
the Farrell, Pa., steel works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
in December. In that month the universal mill broke a 
previous high record for output made in October, last 
year, which stood as the record for 12 years. The an- 
nual output of semi-finished steel in the Farrell works 
in 1918 was also the largest in any one year in the 
history of this plant. The output of steel from the 


open-hearth furnaces in the Farrell works last year was 
also greater than in any other year. 
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WORLD MINERAL CONTROL 


Dominant Position of the United States—Effect 
of a League of Nations 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—The United States con- 
trols about one-third of the world’s mineral production 
of 1,700,000,000 tons. The strategic position of this 
country is graphically shown by a table compiled by 
Dr. C. K. Leith, of the U. S. Geological Survey, in a 
pamphlet just issued on “International Control of 
Minerals.” 

“It is clear,” reports Dr. Leith, “that a league of 
nations offers but little advantage as a means of 
insuring adequate supplies for the United States and 
that the limitations on the distribution of exportable 
mineral supplies would probably weigh more heavily 
on the United States than on any other country. The 
few minerals for which this country is dependent on 
foreign countries are offset by so many in which we 
have a dominance of supply and our financial position 
is so strong that it appears certain that the United 
States does not need the aid of a league of nations 
to insure adequate supplies even of these few minerals. 
In short, in this respect our entrance into a league 
of nations would not be based on self-interest. We 
would sacrifice to some extent an independent and 
dominant position. 

In our dealings with other nations this fact should 
give weight to whatever emphasis the United States 
may wish to put on the desirability of international 
control of minerals. At the same time it imposes a 
hard task on the United States to arouse the mineral 
interests to the support of a measure that involves so 
much self-sacrifice. The value of our annual potential 
exportable surplus of minerals approximates $1,000,- 
000,000; that of our necessary mineral imports about 
$175,000,000. Our active allies, Great Britain, France 
and Italy, together have a maximum annual exportable 
surplus worth perhaps $325,000,000 and their neces- 
sary imports amount to $265,000,000. 

“It seems clear that our effort to make this country 
entirely self-sustaining in regard to raw materials, 
which has been especially marked during the war, wil! 
need to be modified if we are to adapt ourselves to 
conditions of international control. Although we may 
be able to become self-sustaining as to manganese, 
chromite and potash, by so doing we are cutting off 
the export market of other countries where these com- 
modities exist in such quantities and grades that they 
would be, under conditions of free trade, our principal 
sources of supply. By drawing on such sources we not 
only get a cheaper and higher grade of product, but 
we develop a return market for the products in respect 
to which our natural advantages entitle us to a share 
in the export trade. 


Sacrifices in Interest of World Harmony 


“The international control of minerals entails diffi- 
culties which are especially burdensome on the United 
States and which at present may be insuperable. The 
interests of conservation clearly require such control. 
Moreover, the lesson of the war points to the necessity 
of overhauling old international understanding and 
machinery, even though such a task would encounter 
great difficulties, not the least of which lie in the per- 
sistence of human habits and inertia. Whether the 
time has come to establish a league of nations with 
economic control can be determined only by our indi- 
vidual and collective answers to the question whether 
we are willing to make the necessary economic sacri- 
fices, individually and nationally, in the interest of 
world harmony. 

“The mineral industry should fully understand that 
with international control, efforts to promote export 
will need to be modified and curtailed; that expansion 
of our trade in many lines will mean equivalent loss 
of trade to other nations; that the almost universal 
conception that expansion of foreign trade is a meri- 
torious aim and end in itself, without regard to its 
effect on other countries, will need revision. 
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ADJUSTING CONTRACTS 


Work Is Proceeding Without Delay Under 


Assistant Secretary Crowell 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Although the War Depart- 
ment must await congressional legislation on more 
than $1,500,000,000 worth of informal and technically 
incomplete contracts, the work of adjusting several 
billion dollars’ worth of uncontested contracts is pro- 
ceeding without delay. The department is anxious to 
take care of these contracts as speedily as possible, and 
regional boards are working out adjustments on the 
basis announced some time ago as the department’s 
policy toward contractors whose work has been stopped 
by the armistice. 

The War Department has also taken repeated occa- 
sion to announce that it will be particularly careful 
not to demoralize general market conditions by its 
disposition of supplies for which the Government has 
no need. Sales have so far not been large. Prac- 
tically there has been no sale except to Government 
departments and in special commodities, such as wool 
and horses, for which there has been a big civilian 
demand. In the iron and steel industry, everything 
has been held back. Much of this has been due to 
the fact that the War Department is still busy with 
its Jan. 1 inventory. Until that has been completed, 
it will not know how great its actual surplus will be 
in any line. 

In all sales, also, it is the plan of the Government 
to ask the advice of the industries immediately con- 
cerned. Where manufacturers desire, they will have 
the first opportunity to repurchase materials they have 
produced, so that the Government’s holdings need not 
come upon the open market in competition with the 
original production. 

The department officials hope to have their pre- 
liminary inventories completed by Jan. 15, and then 
to have the basis for further detailed plans. They 
will at least know something of the detail and the size 
of the surplus which must be distributed. 

A special “sales” cabinet is gradually being formed 
to concentrate the disposition of Government property 
on a basis similar to the concentration of the “pro- 
curement” program worked out during the war. 

This will be part of the office machinery of Director 
of Munitions Crowell, who has taken charge, by presi- 
dential direction, of the whole question of disposing of 
surplus materials. Brig.-Gen. C. C. Jamieson is in 
direct charge of the sales policy, but it will be formu- 
lated in co-operation with L. H. Hartman, chief of the 
Surplus Property Division of the department, and Max 
Thelen, assistant to General Goethals as chief of Pro- 
curement, Storage and Traffic. This will co-ordinate 
in one group all the sales divisions of the department 
and make possible machinery that will work in har- 
mony with all industrial requirements. 


How Shop Committees Work 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—To show just how shop com- 
mittees may be made of the greatest possible use in 
working out efficient programs, the Working Condition 
Service of the Division of Labor Administration of the 
Department of Labor has published the minutes of 
two meetings of such a committee in a manufacturing 
plant that, of course, is unnamed. These minutes show 
an interesting comprehensiveness of subjects discussed 
and the methods by which these discussions have been 
made effective. They should be of particular interest 
to plants in which shop committees have been formed 
but in which there is difficulty in getting the shop com- 
mittee to work out profitable suggestions or discus- 
sions. 


The plant of the Savage Arms Corporation, at 
Sharon, Pa., is still in operation, turning out parts for 
automobiles. It is expected that this plant will be kept 
running in spite of the fact that other plants of this 
company at Utica, N. Y., and Philadelphia are closed. 





Labor Department Making Little Progress 


Plan for Encouraging Public Work Not Being 
Received with Enthusiasm—Restlessness In- 
creases as Unemployment Grows More Serious 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Labor conditions through- 
out the country reveal a decided tendency toward 
strikes and unemployment. There would be less war- 
rant for worry if the Government officials here were 
making any appreciable headway toward a constructive 
labor policy. But they are not. 

Instead, they still hope that something will happen 
whfch will justify the Labor Department’s attitude that 
war wages must be maintained throughout the recon- 
struction days and that all strikes should be settled by 
yielding to the demands of the men. The governmental 
machinery for strike settlements has revealed no suc- 
cess, and its employment service, which is working hard 
against the rising tide of unemployment, finds that it 
cannot even keep pace: with the present rate of de- 
mobilization. 

Almost the only hopeful sign on the horizon is the 
fact that the Government officials are beginning to let 
their worry get into their public utterances. Until re- 
cently, they had contented themselves with talking 
pleasantly and optimistically for fear of frightening 
somebody. Now they begin to realize that their optimism 
has merely served to induce labor leaders to increase 
their demands, 

But there are signs that their new policy comes too 
late. The reports of restlessness throughout the coun- 
try are growing, and the situation in the harbor strike 
in New York has added little of comfort to those who 
are watching the situation for signs of the radical 
tendencies that are being manifested in many industrial 
centers. To make matters worse, the Labor Depart- 
ment officials here are now discovering a disquieting 
growth of discontent within the labor unions themselves 
and the decrease in the influence of the more conserva- 
tive labor leaders. Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, is preparing a mani- 
festo against the growth of Bolshevism in the labor 
unions, but President Samuel Gompers is again on his 
way to Europe and there is nothing to indicate that 
Mr. Morrison can accomplish much. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor is 
continuing its hearings on the labor problem, but with 
little constructive result. It is, however, getting some 
pessimistic testimony and this has not been without 
effect in arousing Government officials to present perils. 


Increase in Surplus Labor 


The Employment Service reports on labor condi- 
tions throughout the country reveal a decided growth 
in the surplus of labor. A week ago, only seven states 
showed such a surplus. Now the list has grown to 
twelve—California, Colorado, Illinois, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oregon and Utah. But the names of the states mean 
little. It is the tendency which these figures reveal that 
is most important. For the reports are highly frag- 
mentary and far from complete. Further, they are far 
behind the existing situation, covering conditions now 
10 days old. 

For the beginning of last week,. they showed a re- 
duction of 2500 employees in Boston and a surplus of 
1100 workers in Lynn and 2500 in Worcester, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn., showed 5000 more workers than jobs, 
and the plants there are reported to be laying off men 
at the rate of about 1000 weekly. New Britain shows 
a slight shortage of men, but there is a surplus of 2000 
workers in Norwich and the plants are still laying off 
men instead of adding to their forces. New Haven has 
added 2000 more to her unemployed lists. 

New York shows a further reduction of 10,000 in 
its payrolls, but this is not taking into account the 
harbor strike or the big influx of workless demobilized 
soldiers. Buffalo has a surplus of 12,000 workers, 


Syracuse of 4000, Rochester 3000, Utica 2000 and 
Kingston 1500. New Jersey has been fairly stable and 
Pennsylvania is the only state reporting a continued 
demand in all lines. There is a continued shortage of 
laborers, coal miners, quarrymen and shipworkers, al- 
though the shortage of 20,000 reported in the previous 
week has fallen to 11,000. South Bethlehem and Allen- 
town report layoffs. 

The condition in Ohio is just the reverse. The 
Cleveland surplus of labor has increased to 20,000; 
Toledo has 10,000 more applicants than jobs; Dayton, 
7000, and Cincinnati 2000. Akron alone reports a 
material shortage of workers. 

Detroit still has a surplus of 20,000 workers, 
although there has been an increase in payrolls. Indiana, 
Illinois and Minnesota reveal smaller surpluses. 


Effect of Cold Weather 


The great complication in the situation lies in the 
fact that the cold weather is driving men into the 
search for employment who had been less eager to find 
something to do. The demobilizing of the army had 
turned out thousands of soldiers who preferred a vaca- 
tion before they hunted work. But now that jobs are 
getting scarcer, there is a speeding up in the demand 
for the places, both from the soldiers and the war work- 
ers who have lost their places because of the cancellation 
of contracts. The fact, however, that both demobiliza- 
tion and cancellation is now hitting a faster stride is 
having a marked effect on the labor situation. 

To make up for this, the Department of Labor is 
increasing its efforts to arouse public interest in public 
construction work which it hopes will offer employment 
to thousands of unemployed. So far, however, there 
has been anything but a large response, due in a great 
measure to the difficulty in raising money for this pur- 
pose in many states and municipalities, and the hesi- 
tancy of public officials to undertake improvements at 
the present scale of costs. The latest appeal of this 
kind has been issued by F. T. Hawley, Director of the 
Industrial Plants Division, and Roger W. Babson, 
Director General of the Information and Education 
Service of the Department of Labor, and is addressed 


to “Employers and Government Committees.” It 
follows: 


Our country again calls upon you to assist her. 

She needs your aid now as vitally as during the most 
eritical period of the war. Then you laid your all upon her 
altar, with a free will and an open heart Now she asks you 
to lend your voice and your energies to help our gallant boys 
returning home from foreign battlefields and those who have 
been mustered out of the service to resume their place in 
civil life. 

The Department of Labor has drawn a plan for renewing 
public works and building operations where they were stopped 


in 1916 by reason of the war. You can enlist your services 
in aid of this plan: 


First—By writing a letter to the proper public officials of 
your community urging them to start operations at once on 
all needed public works, such as erecting buildings, repairing 
buildings, paving, constructing sewer: renewing paving, 
building roads, etc. 

Second—By asking all the workers in your establishment 
to write similar letters 

Third—By advocating the building plan everywhere and 
to everyone at all times. 

If we all go into this work with vigor, we shall pr 
our love for the war heroes in peace as well as in war 

Our boys fought for our liberty. Now let us help to make 
a place for them when they come marching home. The build 
ing plan carried to success will do that. More than that, it 
will assure prosperity to all the people. We all want that 

We are sure that you will help without being urged be- 
cause you have given proof of your love of country every 
time she has called upon you 

0. F. S. 
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Iron Industry Capacities 


From information presented in the annual re- 
view number of THE IRON “AGE, published Jan. 2, 
close estimates can be made of the existing capacity 
for the production of by-product coke, pig iron, and 
steel ingots. 

According to the lists published, the increase in 
by-product ovens in the United States makes the 
following record: 


Ovens, Capacity 

Number Net tons 
Completed Jan. 1, 1917 ......... 6,756 22,479,400 
Completed during 1917 .......... 739 3,526,000 
Completed on Jan. 1, 1918 ...... 7,495 26,005,400 
Completed during 1918 ......... 2,085 9,205,800 
Completed on Jan. 1, 1919 ....... 9,580 35,211,200 
og | rece eer 1,620 7,590,000 
eg | er 11,200 42,801,200 


The weekly reports of the Geological Survey dur- 
ing 1918 furnish accurate information of the per- 
formance to be expected from by-product ovens in 
actual experience. At the beginning of 1918, when 
the operators of by-product ovens were first being 
called upon to rate their plants and assign causes 
for the difference between rating and actual produc- 
tion reported, the weekly reports indicated an es- 
timated total of almost precisely 500,000 tons week- 
ly, which coincides exactly with the total of makers’ 
ratings shown above. The outputs were much less. 
Apparently, however, the ratings were moderated 
later by reason of its being necessary to explain 
losses in production, whether due to labor trouble, 
plant repairs, lack of coal, lack of market or mis- 
cellaneous causes. One influence limiting capacity 
ratings was that they were required to be based 
upon the character of coal: actually being received, 
not upon the coal the operator would like to use. 
At the close of the year the operators were rating 
their plants at about 650,000 tons a week, equal to 
33,800,000 tons a year, or about 4 per cent less 
than makers’ ratings. 

A scrutiny of the causes assigned in the weekly 
reports during the year indicates that some loss of 
production is always to be expected, and production 
at 90 per cent of rating is about all that can be 
confidently counted upon. The actual production 
under moderately favorable conditions when plants 
now being built are completed may therefore be 
taken at 37,000,000 net tons a year, a figure that is 
as likely to be exceeded as fallen short of. 
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Since the latter part of 1916 the production of 
pig iron has fallen far short of the capacity of the 
furnaces nominally in blast, because of shortages 
of coke, labor and scrap of suitable character, and 
other influences, so that it is necessary to go back 
quite a while to find a time when the existing fur- 
naces were producing normal tonnages. .New blast 
furnaces completed since 1913 are as follows: 1914, 
The four 
furnaces of 1916 were blown in after May 1. In 
March and April of that year the production of coke 
and anthracite iron was at the rate of 39,280,000 
gross tons a year. That was a very moderate, not 
an excessive, rate for the furnaces in existence. Up 
to nine months previously the average price of pig 
iron at furnace had been less than $13. There was 
an average of 317 furnaces operated in the two 
months, while the number in existence—always ex- 
cluding charcoal furnaces—was 392, showing 19 per 
cent of the stacks out of blast. 

The 26 furnaces completed since that time can be 
conservatively rated at 180,000 tons a year, for 
that is only 500 tons daily for 360 days. Nearly all 
the stacks are expected to do more than 500 tons, 
and doubtless will, while time out for relining 
should not average more than two months in three 
vears, and relining, moreover, is frequently done 
when furnaces are not called upon to operate. With 
an allowance of 350,000 tons of charcoal iron the 
total capacity of the country would seem to be 44,- 
300,000 tons. With the argument that the 19 per 
cent furnaces cut of blast in March and April, 1916, 
was too large a proportion for well regulated times, 
the blast furnace capacity of the country may be 
taken at fully 45,000,000 tons. There are seven 
furnaces projected or in course of erection, which 
would add about 1,260,000 tons. 

As to steel ingot capacity, the new construction, 
in terms of rated capacity, has been as follows: 
1916, 4,205,000 tons; 1917, 4,326,000 tons; 1918, 
1,945,000 tons, a total of 10,476,000 tons. Actual 
production in 1916 was 41,400,000 tons, and throw- 
ing off 1,400,000 tons as the contribution of the 
new capacity completed in the year, largely in the 
second half, the capacity Jan. 1, 1916, may be 
taken at 40,000,000 tons. Deducting 15 per cent 
allowance from the rater capacities of the additions 


in the three years the actual capacity Jan. 1, 
1919, would be 48,900,000 tons. Production of steel 
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castings has generally run over a million tons a 
year, so that the total capacity in steel ingots and 
castings may be taken as fully 50,000,000 tons. 
Perhaps the old equipment will perform better in the 
future than it did in 1916, and perhaps the new ca- 
pacity will exceed 85 per cent of its nominal rat- 
ing, but the restricted output in the past two years 
makes it undesirable to be otherwise than conserva- 
tive, 

Now as to the balance between pig iron and 
steel; a steel capacity rated in tons higher than the 
pig iron capacity is not out of line. The steel in- 
got “production” is merely the record of the in- 
got scales, by reason of the remelting of works 
scrap. The fact is that for any normal year in the 
recent past the production of finished rolled steel 
and steel castings has been approximately equal to 
the production of steel making iron. The produc- 
tion of rolled steel has been about 75 per cent of 
the ingot production, so that 49,000,000 tons of in- 
gots would mean 36,750,000. tons of rolled steel, and 
1,250,000 tons of castings would make the total 
38,000,000 tons. Such an amount of pig iron could 
be provided, with 7,000,000 tons left for iron found- 
ries and iron mills. The steady gain in past years 
of steel ingot production as compared with pig iron 
production has been due chiefly to the manufacture 
of steel increasing much more rapidly than the con- 
sumption of pig iron by iron foundries and iron 
mills. 

If the blast furnaces make 45,000,000 tons of 
pig iron and require the same proportion of coke 
that they consumed in 1916, they will take 50,600,- 
000 tons. In that year the blast furnace consump- 
tion of coke was 80 per cent of the total, so that with 
everything in proportion the country’s coke produc- 
tion would be 63,250,000 tons. That would leave 
26,000,000 tons to be supplied by beehive ovens, 
when their production in both 1907 and 1916 slight- 
ly exceeded 35,000,000 tons. When the blast fur- 
nace industry operates at less than its capacity the 
coke oven idleness will be chiefly of beehive ovens. 





The Legion of Honor is the only order of 
knighthood in France which has stood the test 
of time. It was established by Napoleon Bona- 
parte in 1802 and he required that all admitted 
were to swear to co-operate so far as in them lay 
for the promotion of the principles of liberty and 
equality. All other orders were swept away dur- 
ing the French Revolution or later, but the one 
devoted to the principles of liberty and equality 
survived and for this reason it is eminently fitting 
for the French Government to admit to the hon- 
ored membership a number of Americans, includ- 
ing steel manufacturers, who have rendered serv- 
ice of a very high order to the cause of liberty 
and equality during the great war. It was 
the privilege of Messrs. Schwab, Farrell and 
others who have been elected to membership 
in the Legion of Honor to render service of spe- 
cial value to France and they and a long list of 
other manufacturers rendered service of the high- 
est character not only to France, but to their own 
country. . 





The announcement that forty-five manufac- 
turers of farm wagons and trucks have agreed to 
adhere to certain standards in manufacturing a 
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limited number of varieties of their products 
shows that these manufacturers, at least, have 
learned something from the experience of the 
war. As E. W. McCullough, general manager of 
the National Implement and Vehicle Association, 
has pointed out, this step probably indicates the 
policy which will be followed by all manufactur- 
ers of lines of farm operating equipment because 
during the war the fact was established by the 
Conservation Division of the War Industries 
Board that former competitive conditions pro- 
duced great waste and that the consumers paid 
the bill. Now as what Mr. McCullough calls “the 
light of common sense” has come in and all see 
the folly of excessive and unnecessary variety, it 
is thought that the manufacturers in other lines 
will join in this effort to make the elimination of 
waste permanent. If this is true in regard to 
farm implements, it should be equally true of 
many other manufactured products. In some di- 
rections there have been indications of return to 
old methods in vogue before the war, but con- 
tinuation of such folly for an indefinite time seems 
almost beyond belief. 


Labor-Saving Machinery 


Almost from time immemorial every important 
general advance in wage rates has been followed 
by a fresh movement in the direction of installing 
labor-saving machinery. The greatest wage ad- 
vance in all time has occurred in the past three 
years and it would be strange indeed if the usual 
results should not follow. At the moment, how- 
ever, one does not find that there is any great 
demand for labor-saving machinery. That, pre- 
sumably, is because there is a general indisposi- 
tion to enter into new engagements of any sort. 
When business really opens up, it is reasonable 
to expect that those who desire to invest money 
will be more disposed to invest it along lines that 
involve reduction in the cost of production rather 
than in the direction of increasing output. 

Sellers of labor-saving machinery find pros- 
pective buyers disposed to object to high prices 
now asked in comparison with those quoted before 
the war. The rejoinder, of course, is that the 
value of the device is likewise increased. The 
value is to be measured not merely in terms of 
the wage rates paid for the services that are to 
be dispensed with. The proper comparison is with 
the labor performance secured for a dollar of pay. 
The testimony of most employers is that while 
wage rates have advanced, performance has de- 
creased, per hour or per day, so that labor costs 
have advanced much more than wage rates. If 
wage rates have increased 100 per cent., the 
wage cost may have increased 150 per cent. 

In the iron and steel industry, there has been 
an average advance in wage rates during the war 
of more than 100 per cent. While there are slight 


variations in rates, a fair comparison can be made 
by taking the former rate for common labor at 
19 cents an hour and the present rate at 42 cents. 
In the case of 12-hour men, who formerly were 
paid for 12 hours’ work and are now paid for 14 
hours’ work, on account of use of the “basic eight- 
hour day,” the advance per day would be from 
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$2.28 to $5.88, or 158 per cent. If efficiency has 
gone down only 15 per cent., this means that the 
wage cost has tripled. The value of a labor-saving 
device is correspondingly increased. 

The first movement toward introduction of ad- 
ditional labor-saving machinery, on account of 
increased wage costs, is not likely to be on the 
part of those who are already in the forefront, in 
their respective lines of manufacture, in this mat- 
ter of using labor-saving machinery. Rather it 
will be by those who have not progressed as far 
as their best positioned competitors. With an es- 
tablished and stable basis of wages and perform- 
ance, a point is likely to be reached where there is 
a balance between the use or non-use of labor- 
saving equipment, whereby one manufacturer 
pays more in interest and upkeep on investment 
while the competitor saves this, but pays the 
money out in extra wages. When the general 
wage rate increases, the latter is placed at a 
disadvantage and must invest in more labor-sav- 
ing machinery or submit to having a higher total 
cost than his competitor better equipped with 
labor-saving machinery. 

An advantage the manufacturer with the less 
labor-saving machinery has had is that when a 
period of idleness comes along he can dispense 
with his labor and save the amount whereas his 
competitor’s labor-saving machinery still repre- 
sents an investment, against which there are in- 
terest charges. If it costs one-half more to do 
the thing by hand than by machinery, and the 
industry is idle one year out of three, the two 
manufacturers are really on equal terms after all. 
The comparison is suggestive, though not exact 
because so many things must be assumed to make 
a comparison. 

In the average industry, there is always less 
introduction of labor-saving machinery than man- 
ufacturers desire, because they lack adequate 
capital. At the present time, most manufacturers 
find themselves with accumulated earnings, and 
as there is little disposition to increase produc- 
tion, the tendency will be to make investments 
that will reduce production costs. 


Restoring Stolen Machinery 


The language of diplomacy is not noted for 
its frankness and plain language, but rather for 
its circumlocution and it is positively refreshing 
to read this paragraph in the official communica- 
tion issued Monday after the adjournment of the 
Supreme War Council of the Peace Congress in 
Paris: 

The meeting reached an agreement as to the terms 
on which the armistice is to be renewed on Jan. 17. 
This included naval clauses, financial clauses, condi- 
tions of supply and provision for the restitution of ma- 
terial and machjnery stolen from France and Belgium 
‘by the Germans. 

The above statement is a plain declaration of 
the truth that material and machinery were stolen 
in France and Belgium by the Germans. The 
word stolen is the only word in the English lan- 
guage that could truthfully be used. The ma- 
chinery was taken from countless plants, trans- 
ferred to Germany and there placed in operation, 
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and France and Belgium are now under a tre- 
mendous handicap, not only because large parts 
of their countries were devastated, but also be- 
cause the machinery taken to Germany will give 
the Germans a decided advantage if it is allowed 
to remain where it is. The word restitution is 
also a good one, for it means the act of restoring 
or returning that which has been taken away. 
The Germans have intimated that it would be im- 
possible for them to identify much of the machin- 
ery that was stolen and the French have replied 
that, if this is true, they will be willing to use for 
a time, at least, some machinery made in Germany. 
Every dictate of justice demands that there must 
be restitution of this stolen property. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in the last editorial which 
he wrote, said: “It is a serious misfortune that 
our people are not getting a clear idea of what is 
happening on the other side.” If the members of 
the Supreme Council continue to use as plain lan- 
guage as that quoted in the above paragraph, they: 
will do much to clarify the situation and give the 
people of this country confidence that a just peace 
is to be established. 


Shop School as Trouble Remover 


What the shop school has done for women it 
can do for men. Something of this sort has 
‘already been accomplished here and there, but 
there is much to do. There is no good reason why 
the newcomer to any industrial plant should have 
his mind considered less than his body. It has 
happened that a wise provision for lockers, or for 
ventilation, or for heating, has worked well to- 
ward elevating the shop spirit, but at the same 
time the reputation of the employer has suffered 
from the poison of malicious tongues. The 
threshold or vestibule school may be used to in- 
form the new employee correctly and to do so 
without the loss of time that goes with that in- 
struction when imparted by a neighboring work- 
man. The danger from misleading information 
and the difficulty of checking error are great. A 
lie travels fast and far. Misstatements can be un- 
intentional, and often no opportunities present 
themselves to make corrections. 

A Hartford company not only uses the vesti- 
bule school for the usual technical instruction of 
its employees but sees to it that one of the very 
first things taught is what in too many shops 
filters wastefully from unofficial and irresponsible 
sources. In the building of a high-grade prdouct 
there are ideals established, standards set and 
processes conducted with zealous skill and a de- 
voted enterprise. In this adventure everyone has 
a part, no matter their place or prominence. Upon 
the success of their joint labors is determined 
the upbuilding of that product. Otherwise their 
lack of sympathetic understanding is reflected in 
the output. There is every reason that everybody 
be told all that should be known of the general 
objective. 

So well has this thought been carried into effect 
at the plant mentioned that practically all opera- 
tions are carefully laid down step by step and re- 
duced to writing on cards. These are freely used 
as reminders, so that even the well-informed have 
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constantly before them a list of the several things 
in regular order that they are expected to do in 
their work. 

The new workman too often feels himself a 
misfit. The whereabouts of things are unknown. 
Verbal instructions are not always accurately 
given or fully heard. At that, they are soon for- 
gotten. In regaining the missing data, the time 
is lost of everybody involved. One particularly 
good feature of the shop school has been to give 
the new employee an easy familiarity with every 
detail of any job undertaken and an absolute in- 
dependence of all assistance. There is a won- 
derful confidence when the person, stranger 
though he or she be to the department, is familiar 
with the work and knows how to do it in record 
time. That alone gives a gratification that none 
appreciate more than does a highly-skilled work- 
man. One so fortunate in training can do much 
as an example, and the matter of preliminary in- 
struction is all the more to be emphasized on 
that account. 


Some peace-period orders have already come 
from France: for raw material, for machinery, for 
tools, etc. These are sufficiently substantial in 
themselves to forecast a larger flow of business 
once the internal affairs of the nations abroad 
settle down into normal lines of activity. A sig- 
nificant Meident is the condition surrounding an 
order received by a Connecticut manufacturer of 
machine tools from a plant at the frontier longest 
under the German heel. The order covered a 
fresh outfit of the American product. The Bel- 
gian was perplexed but had no misgivings. Said he: 

1 don’t know how I am going to get them here. At 
present I am not sure that they can come by way of 
Antwerp. It’s not clear that they can come through 
France. But please go ahead on them, and by the time 
you have them ready for me I shall be able to send you 
the shipping instructions. 

There is encouragement, to say the least, in 
the picture of the Belgian engineer who, amid the 
ruins of his plant and knowing not how relief will 
come, is nevertheless going confidently forward in 
the full assurance that in due season all will be 
well. 





Philadelphia Branch for Walworth Manufac- 
turing Co. 


The Walworth Mfg. Co., with general offices at 
Boston, and works at Boston and Kewanee, Ill., and 
branches in New York, Chicago and Seattle, has re- 
cently purchased the business of the Hunter & Dickson 
Co. at 241-247 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and will 
operate it as one of its branches. The Hunter & Dickson 
Co. was founded in 1881. The business began in one 
room and basement, about 25 x 25 ft., at the present 
location. The sales were about $50,000 the first year 
and the business steadily progressed until of late years 
it has amounted to several million annually. 

The Walworth company can be called the pioneer 
in this country in the steam supply line. The purchase 
of the Kewanee Works of the National Tube Co. in 
1917 by the Walworth Mfg. Co. greatly increased its 
production of valves and fittings for steam, water and 
gas work. 





The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has installed the Orth 
regenerator in its No. 3 open-hearth furnace, using 
tar fuel. 
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Prices of Malleable Castings Are Irregular 


The American Malleable Castings Association 
moved its headquarters in Cleveland during the past 
week and now occupies a suite of rooms in the Euclid 
Building, 1900 Euclid Avenue. This association, which 
has been holding monthly meetings in Chicago, has 
divided its membership into Eastern and Western sec- 
tions and members in the Eastern section will hold a 
monthly meeting in New York the third Wednesday of 
each month. The first meeting was held this week at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, which will probably be the regu- 
lar meeting place. The purpose of dividing the organi- 
zation in two sectons with separate meeting places is 
merely for the convenience of the members. It is not 
the intention to draw a definite geographical dividing 
line between the two sections, but members in the ter- 
ritory east of Cleveland will be regarded as coming 
in the territory of the Eastern section. The meetings in 
Chicago will be held the second Wednesday in each 
month as heretofore. 

Malleable iron foundries report that a good volume 
of inquiries are coming out for castings, largely from 
the motor truck and tractor field. Following the can- 
cellation of Government work which has left the 
foundries with a small volume of orders on hand, there 
has been a great deal of competition for business and 
prices are irregular. Most of the foundries have made 
concessions on the price of castings, corresponding to 
the $3 per ton reduction in pig iron prices, but some of 
the foundries are going further than this in price cut- 
ting. Eastern malleable foundries are holding up 


prices better than those in the Central West. 








War Contracts Commission Proposed 


Latest Plan for Solving Problem of Readjust- 
ment—Special Session of Congress May Be 
Called—Great Supply of Materials to Be Sold 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—After changing its mind 
three times, the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
is now about to work out its fourth attempt to solve 
the problem of contract readjustments by agreeing upon 
a substitute for the Dent bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. The latest measure worked out by 
the members of the Senate committe is to provide for 
a special War Contracts Appeal Commission which is 
to have final jurisdiction over contract adjustments 
made by the Secretary of War but over which there 
may be further controversy. 

The Dent bill was finally accepted by the House 
after the majority leader, James R. Mann, indorsed 
it, and thus aligned the minority with the majority. 
The House added some amendments, the most important 
of which was to make it cover contracts with foreign 
governments as well as domestic agreements. It now 
embraces the legalization of about 6600 contracts, and 
involves approximately $2,700,000,000. But it leaves 
the final settlement exclusively in the hands of the 
Secretary of War. 

Ten days ago the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
rejected the Dent bill unanimously because it gave too 
much power to the Secretary of War. It indorsed, 
instead, the Hitchcock measure putting all this power 
in the hands of a special commission. This started an 
energetic campaign on the part of Secretary Baker 
and Assistant Secretary Crowell, who succeeded in 
convincing the committee last Tuesday that it was all 
wrong, and that the Dent bill ought to be accepted. 
The committee agreed, and a couple of days later de- 
cided that the Dent bill needed a lot of amendments. 
Yesterday the Dent bill came over from the House 
and was sent to the Military Affairs Committee. Then 
the latter decided that the Dent bill could not be used, 
and worked out a new substitute providing for the 
appeals commission. Next it was discovered that the 
new substitute bill which had been brought to Wash- 
ington by representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States made no provision for the adjust- 
ment of formal contracts but only the informal con- 
tracts which it sought to validate. So another session 
of the committee was necessary to-day to attempt to 
make the final draft watertight and comprehensive. 

The program now is to have the Senate press the 
committee’s final bill to a hurried adoption and then 
to iron out the difficulties in conference. The measure 
provides for the appointment by the President of a 
special commission of three members—one from the De- 
partment of War, one from the Department of Justice, 
and one to represent the general business interests of 
the country. They are to receive $10,000 a year each, 
and are to have jurisdiction over contract adjustments 
upon appeal either by the contractor or by the: Depart- 
ment of Justice, if the latter believes that the Gov- 
ernment interests have not been properly conserved. 
No provision is made for a Government appeal from 
the commission’s award, but the contractor may accept 
75 per cent of the commission’s award in cash and 
prosecute an appeal for the modification of the re- 
mainder to the Court of Claims. 


May Have Special Session 


The other item of legislation which is worrying 


business men generally is the War Revenue bill, which 
is making slow progress in conference. As a corollary 
to both there is still the question of the possibliity of an 
extra session. A month ago the minority leaders seemed 
disinclined to force a special session. But that attitude 
is changing and the fact that Congress is far behind 
on all legislation, particularly revenue and appropria- 
tion legislation, makes it seem daily more likely that a 
special session will be necessary. 


Another fact that must be considered is the absolute 
failure of Congress, or even of the administration, to 
attempt anything in the line of reconstruction legisla- 
tion. The railroad problem is away up in the air, and 
the general difficulty of the labor situation, which is 
daily becoming more brittle, has received no response 
either from Congress or the Executive. This, coupled 
with the general chaos of the foreign situation, is mak- 
ing members of Congress a little more anxious to be 
on hand throughout the spring and summer. Even a 
small minority could force an extra session by block- 
ading the more important appropriation bills, so that 
there is a decided temptation to the members who want 
to remain within striking distance of Washington in- 
stead of waiting until the regular session would ordi- 
narily convene in December. 


Sales of Materials 


While waiting for congressional action on the con- 
tract situation the War Department is making slow 
progress on the question of sales of surplus materials. 
C. W. Hare, the assistant director of munitions, has 
taken the place of Brig. Gen. C. C. Jamieson in charge 
of the general sales policy, but has made no further 
announcement concerning his program. 

The Army Ordnance Department, however, has given 
out the following important statement conterning the 
procedure which it has adopted for the disposition of 
ordnance scrap material: 


All surplus, unused, or obsolete construction and manufac- 
turing materials, semi-finished and completed parts, miscel- 
laneous supplies, etc., left over at time of cancellation or 
termination of ordnance contracts, or surplus at arsenals 
and supply depots will be ordered sold or stored as conditions 
require, by the subcommittee on sale of material of the 
Salvage Board. The actual sale of this material will be 
handled by the material branch of the Stores and Scrap 
Section of the Ordnance Department, through the district 
stores and scrap managers located in each district ordnance 
office. 

Capt. Ralph C, Shaw, chief, Material Branch, located in 
group B, section 1, room 303, of the Ordnance building at 
Seventh and B streets, Washington, is compiling lists of the 
materials to be disposed of as promptly as these materials 
are reported for sale. Likewise, he is compiling lists of 
buyers of given classifications of materials. This informa- 
tion is being imparted to the district managers. Any Govern- 
ment agencies or others interested in the purchase of any 
materials having been or to be ordered sold by the Salvage 
Board should communicate with the Material Branch. 

All scrap left over from the operation of ordnance con- 
tracts will be sold by the scrap branch of the Stores and 
Scrap Section, operating through the stores and scrap man- 
agers of the district ordnance offices. This scrap consists 
of different kinds fo steel in sheets, billets and turnings, scrap 
steel parts, supranickel scrap, antimonial, lead dross, silk 
and cotton waste, burlap, spent acids, etc. 

District representatives of the Stores and Scrap Section 
can give information as to scrap available. Likewise, Lieut. 
Schleck, chief, scrap branch, group B, section 1, room 305, 
will be glad to advise as to amount of scrap on hand at any 
point, price at which it is being held, etc. Likewise, he will 
be glad to receive names of Government agencies or other 
possible buyers of these materials. ; 


Some idea of the enormous stocks of steel, machin- 
ery and engineering materials on hand in the War 
Department, but not in the possession of troops, is given 
in a special report made by the Statistical Division 
to Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, acting quartermaster gen- 
eral and director of purchase and storage. This re- 
port covers stock at depots, camps and ports, and in 
transit to depots, camps and ports, as of Dec. 1, 1918. 
The statement follows: 


STEEL PRODUCTS—Beams, 1166 tons; sheets, corru- 
gated, 280,263 sheets ; barger wire, 13,664 tons; plain wire, 
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736 tons; angle posts, 238,897; screw posts, 1592 tons; steel 
shelters, 3002; wire netting, 378 tons; steel tanks, water, 


gas, 1468 tons; steel plates, 245 tons; steel rope; hydrants, 
ete., 546 tons; miscellaneous, 6999 tons. 

MACHINERY—Hoisting engines, 143; engines, 233; loco- 
motive cranes, 58; steam shovels, 33; boilers, 276; concrete 
mixers, 166; derricks, 29; road rollers, 68; saw mills, 66; 
gantry cranes, 3601 tons; general machinery, miscellaneous, 
6488 tons; shapers, 722 tons. 

TRACK MATERIAL AND FASTENINGS—Rails, 42,855 
tons; spikes, 3539 tons; bolts, 1875 tons; angle and splice 
bars, 1908 tons; turnouts and switches, 4374 
laneous track materia! 2378 tons. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS 

LOCOMOTIVES, standard 
knocked down, complete, 135; 
spare parts, 100 tons. 

LOCOMOTIVES, 
Cc. Eee am 8: 


tons; miscel- 
9444 tons. 


gage—Set up, complete, 139 
knocked down, incomplete, 5 
narrow gage-—60 C. M 
36-in. gage steam, 1. 


steam, 31; 60 


CARS, standard gage—Box, complete, 858; high gondola, 
complete, 200; low gondola, complete, 500; flat artillery, com- 
plete, 12; tank, complete, 87; dump, complete, 2; ballast, 
complete, 152; refrigerator, complete, 350; box, incomplete, 
100; high gondola, incomplete, 17; tank, incomplete, 18 
refrigerator, 250. 

CARS, narrow gage—Box, complete, 65 
lery trucks, complete, 100. 


; dump, 196; artil- 

MISCELLAN EOUS—Engineer supplies, 1771 
oils, turpentine and painter supplies, 942 tons 
terial, 772 tons; roofing paper and felt, 
board, 638 tons; copper wire, 1030 tons 
floating derrick, 77 tons 


tons; paint 
; electrical ma- 
69,138 wall 
1014 tons 


rolls ; 


carbide, 


WAGON TRANSPORTATION—Limber and caisson, 210 
dump, 155; 
type, 389; 


tool spring, 179; chess, 590; ponton, 449; brown 
autos, trucks, trailers, tractors, 6; ex- 


lumber, 11,785,284 feet 


escort, 45; 


plosives, 984 tons; 


The War Department also has given out the follow- 
ing interesting figures of the comparative total pro- 
duction of machine guns, rifles and ammunition made in 
the United States, Great Britain and France between 
April 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918: 


Total Production April 6, 1917, to 
Machine Guns and Machine Rifles: 


Great Britain ... 


Nor. 11, 1918 


‘heen wee ene te wals 181,404 
PYORG® vtsedka TT eT Te . : 229,238 
United States 181,662 

Rifles : 

Great Britain 1,971,764 
PYOMOS -ciccs 1,416,056 
United States 2.506.742 


Rifle and Machine Gun Ammunition 
Great Britain 
France 
United 


3,486,127,000 


States 


. 2.983.675.0000 


ie Kina ak ahd ne Aiea 8 Se 
The sharp ascendancy in American production, how- 
ever, is revealed by the following table of the average 
monthly rate of production in July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1918, when our industries reached their highest 
speed: 


Average Monthly Rate, July, August and September, 191% 
Machine Guns and Machine Rifles: 
Great Britain 10,947 
Pree os aacuwes 12,126 
United States ..... sea 27.270 
Rifles: 
Great Britain ‘ ; oi ; 112,821 
POE. Gv acakks ves kawainns tae atta ‘ 40,522 
CE <5... ce dewcbieue wanes cedex 233,562 


Rifle and Machine Gun Ammunition: 
Great Britain 
France 


259,769,000 
; 139,845,000 
United States ; 277,894,000 


A meeting of the standardization committee of the 
American Gear Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Jan. 13 and 14. One of the 
main objects of the organization of this association 
is to standardize size of gears, and this committee 
has this work in charge. 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America shut down its 
Atha works at Harrison, N. J., last Saturday on ac- 
count:‘of cancellation of Government contracts, but will 
resume operations gradually on its regular line of 
special steels and tool steel. The Atha works during 
the war was largely engaged in making gun forgings. 
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TO SERVE INDUSTRIES 


Plan for Co-operation Is Announced by Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.——The Department of Com- 
merce has announced the organization of the Industrial 
Co-operation Service to continue the work done during 
the war by the Conservatien Division of the War In- 
dustries Board. The work of this division is to be 
entirely voluntary so far as the industries are con- 
cerned and without any element of compulsion. The 
same is true of the Waste Reclamation Service of the 
department which has taken over the War Prison 
Labor and Waste Reclamation Service of the Labor 
Division of the War Industries Board. Both of these 
organizations will be housed temporarily in the build- 
ing heretofore occupied by the War Industries Board 
and the Council of National Defense. 

The most important feature of the new Industrial 
Co-operation Service is the list of “unofficial commercial 
advisers” who are to participate in its operations. 
Most of these men were members of the War Indus- 
tries Board or heads of divisions. The list, with the 
industr‘es represented by each, follows: 

W. B. Dickson, steel; Samuel P. Bush, forgings; 
George N. Peek, agricultural implements; Pope Yeat- 
man, non-ferrous metals; A. W. Shaw, former chairman 
Conservation Division, War Industries Board; Edwin 
B. Parker, former priorities commissioner, War Indus- 
tries Board; George R. James, former chief, cotton and 
cotton linters, secretary, War Industries Board; Thomas 
E. Donnelly, pulp and paper; James Inglis, cotton bal- 
ing and transportation; Charles H. MacDowell, chem- 
icals; Thomas C. Powell, railroad transportation; Wil- 
liam M. Ritter, lumber; Walter Robbins, electricity; 
John W. Scott, textiles, and C. F. C. Stout, hides and 
leather. 

Representatives of other industries have been asked 
to participate. 

Former Chairman Shaw of the Conservation Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board is supervising the 
transfer of the work of that division to the new organ- 
ization, of which John Cutter is the acting chief. Hugh 
Frayne, former chairman of the Labor Division of the 
War Industries Board, is similarly supervising the 
reorganization of the Waste Reclamation Service. 

“It is the purpose of the Department of Commerce,” 
says the official announcement, “through both of these 
important services to keep in close touch with the in- 
dustries and under its organic law, which calls upon it 
to foster, promote and develop the industries of the 
country, to assist them in every practicable way. The 
services now created from the activities of the War 
Industries Board will permit greatly enlarged useful- 
ness to the commerce of the country. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
long actively promoted the interests of our commerce 
abroad; the Bureau of Standards is affording, with 
greatly extended facilities created during the war, that 
scientific support to all industries which has been the 
basis upon which Germany so successfully built her 
commerce before the war. The Industrial Co-operation 
Service dealing with problems of commercial standard- 
ization, of the saving of industrial wastes, of greater 
effectiveness in production and sale, in the removal of 
hurtful and uneconomical trade practices, will substan- 
tially complete the cycle of helpfulness and with the 
Waste Reclamation Service will form a rounded whole 
of aid to commerce, especially needed in the present 
days of readjustment and in the future days of compe- 
tition to follow.” 

Furope has the same problems of turning its war 
machinery into the machinery of peace. The French 
Government has decided to convert its Munitions De- 
partment—also known as the Armament Department— 
into a Department of Industrial Reconstitution. On this 
subject a special report sent by Commercial Attache 
Pierce C. Williams at Paris says that M. Loucheur, who 
has been the Minister of Armament, will retain the 
directorship of the new department. 
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A FEATURELESS WEEK 


Operations on Slightly Larger Scale But 


Surplus of Labor Developing 
Lower and 


Foundry Products Scrap Softer— 


British Ferromanganese to Be Admitted 


that the 


s larger than generall: 


An incomplete analysis indicates aggre 


gate of peace-time buying 
No attempt is made to 
good shipments in 
less than 10 


have 


supposed, it in fig 
ures, but in 
the bookings on Jan. 1 were probably 
per cent below Dec. 1. Mills 
while worked into the backlog which is usually so 
efficient regime. Gen 


express 


spite ot December 


those of mean- 


desirable for an operating 


erally the producer describes conditions as better 
than expected. The trade has been so long used 
to full steam activity that it is not yet accustomed 
to the present period of low demand. 


With operations not quite so good as a week 
ago, it is to be expected that reports are numerous 
The industry cannot, of course, 
and not have idle 


ber ome ap 


of plant shutdowns. 
expect 60 pel 
A surplus of 
steel works, 


cent operation 


ness. labor has already 
parent at with offers to work at 
than existing wage schedules. 

The December estimated output of steel ingots 
2,992,306 tons, is, with the same number of work 
ing days, only 2 per cent than the November 
production and there was no noticeable stocking of 
the rolled product, a fact which is favorable. 

Concentration on export probabilities still serve 
to accentuate the unfavorable differences in 
freight charges as between this country and Eng 


lower 


less 


ocean 


land. American billets have been quoted at $50 
per ton, f.a.s., while the British established ex 
port price is £13 10s. Thus the vessel freight rate 
difference needs to be within $14 per ton for the 
United States to participate. American steel bars 


have been offered at about $72.50 alongSide ship, 
or about $20 per ton lower than the British product. 
Through reductions in ocean freights recently made 
on American ships the handicap has been lessened, 
but on shipments to the Far East charges from 
New York are roughly three to three and one-half 
times those from Liverpool. 

Inquiries of a promising nature are appearing 
from Belgium, though likely British negotia 
tion. Fresh export inquiries include 3000 
tons of light rails and 1500 tons of ties for port 
able tracks, 500 tons of standard rails 
for Spain 

Another step in the abolition of the zoning sys 
tem of making pig iron prices has been taken by) 
some of the Virginia furnaces, which have started 
to quote at their furnaces instead of on the Bir- 
mingham basis. The outlook is that the last vestige 


for 


here 


and one of 


of the plan adopted Oct. 1 will soon disappear, if 
competition becomes severe. The makers of char- 
coal iron still hold out against reducing prices. 


On other grades, the $3 reduction is general as to 


business. 
The drop in prices has 


new 


been accepted in spots 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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n the foundry trade, as instanced by a 25 
cut by radiator makers and some recessions 
eable casting prices. Guidance in respect 
on old contracts is expected from a meeti1 
ron producers in Pittsburgh on Jan. 15, 
The market is very weak, wit 
tending downward, but dealers believe th: 
is about reached. The large quantity of w 
which must eventually reach the markets t j 
considered in predicting the future cours: 
market 


scrap 


Late returns of iron and steel tonnage 
148,716 gross tons for November, 1918, sh 


crease of only 5 per cent from Novemb« 1 
but 15 per cent more than October, 1918. 
wire, required for the fighting front, dropped fron ' 
29,311 tons in October to 23,190 tons in November 


In steel plates the month’s outgo was 56,846 
{ 3879 tons less than in October. 
From 25,000 to 27,000 tons of British 
cent ferromanganese, which was sold prin 
to the entrance of the United States into the war 
now be imported, most of it at $164 to $1& 
per ton, The present asking price for i 
domestic 70 per cent alloy is $225, delivered 
The re-establishment of the Chicago basing for 
finished steel is again being agitated. Althoug! 
existed by Presidential proclamation for the nin 
months ended July 1, 1918, producers 
fought against recognizing it on private purchase 
and now that the Government is not th 
buyer and mill outputs are not allocated, the 
be expected again to resist the change. 


Ons, Or 
»~() per 


may 


seaboard. 


generall 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 14 


In a little month the labor 
itself, and at present there 

larger supply of labor than can find steady work. The 
other day at a Valley blast furnace there were close t 
75 laborers, who had lost positions, seeking employment 
at other works. At a northside manufacturing | 
last week a number of men applied for work 
agreed to work for $3 a day for ordinary labor, 
were turned away, as the plant had all the men 
could These are straws which show very 0! 
sively that the supply of labor is now more than amp’ 
for all If this goes on, and it no doubt w 
may reach the point shortly where labor will agree‘ 
work for much lower than present rates rather tha 
remain idle. At Youngstown this week there are mo 
men walking the streets with nothing to do than in tW i 
years. Several of the large steel plants there are 
to about a 50 per cent basis, and have simply told 
men there will be no work for them till more orders 4 
received that will warrant starting up these idle plant 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has mapped out a larg' 
lining campaign for its blast furnaces, and it, Is 
stood this company expects to have four or fi 
furnaces out right along for relining. For two yee" Bi 
or more blast furnaces have been driven at a very ‘*° 
rate, and owing to the abnormal demand for pig ™ 
many stacks have been nursed along and kept 
that under ordinary conditions would have gon 
months ago. There has been a let-up in operations " Bi 
tin plate mills, most of which are not working ove! c 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Hé y Type, Dec 


A avy A 


At date, one wes one montl 


For Early Delivery 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 


Old Material 


; rol ind Steel, 


Metals 


- ~~) 

é nstea f the 16 tun whe r ‘ig tron 

is ) eavy 

' 7% pe ent it vages é 

1 nd Februar mills that ha f 

ited scale Va i irprise tne t 
<pected a reduction of wages, In view of it 1 the fact t f tl reigy tr 

n sheets. The advance is explained by that ight try before the 


ges for January and February are based va t th a 


n shipments of sheets in November veal eha t th pr the 


that average price was higher thar nece t fi ! The k of tive 
January and February reco! t 
i for finished steel products in the past for a erable tin rt il pig iro! rket 
A me betterment, notably in sheets liet ir ry rn 
most lines is still quiet and con the ( ynf te figuring on the hase 
needs Jobbers’ stocks m neariy ai t OOO ft OO tor f le 
hed steel are fairly heavy. and they are If th I place t e taker ‘ 
only for such quantities of material as_ price tha 0 per ton, the 1 gnized } Vall 


make their stocks complete The op nior furnace Ther i ttie I or mar r ind 
s that present quiet conditions are likely ve note sal f 1,000 to 1,200 t ! ts at 


the next three or four months, but with the Valley furnace More na n the Pit irgt 
ible weather, allowing outside operations Mahoning and Shenango valley ire now e for re 


terial increase in demand for steel is ex ning al epa t t tin for two veal 
I point to present very high costs and say Owners of ast furnace t r advantage the 
nes of fin shed stee]| very much lowe present na % put tne t it iT ive 
re ruling now need not be expected. Wit! ther | shape for ‘ n the demand for 
$30 per ton to most merchant furnace f 
ind foundry iron, if prices should go ' 
od many furnaces will have t half t ( t at 
hat in the wire trade present prices t N e} nig 
? t on wire and wire nalls Vil ? 
I es there ind r 
. perations among blasv furnaces, ste¢ 
? mills and if there any mater 
; + + + ¥ y 
x ne Ompanies §s ate ney wi $1 Dp 
3 or and other costs come lown to - 
w them to ompete The itlo. lFerroallioyvs , 
£ tion in the steel trade at least unt 
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some cases are offering var ] na of ferroa »y for fro selected crap, 8.65 and 
4 ¢ 
. Pittsburgh 
resale One Youngstown interest wa ffering in thi : 
market ¥ sider e quantity of ferro Sheets.—A leading interest in the she 
Ss ‘ } , findit 1 Duyel Cor port t has live orders on its books for eno 
j i wen ferroalloy nav be lower take its output over the next two mont}! 
, ntent ¢ their fF heft ome of the other mills report a sim 
| a ers. 7 eration among sheet mills is 
th, ' ‘ ' y f 0 to 80 per cent, the lower figure p1 
4 e to tne average. Jobbers are bu 
ree it only In sucn quantities 
omplete. The opinion is pri 
d D} heets n vy not be n 
+} obbe ind consumers ars 
« The supply of sheet bars is goo 
> i ~ ff ri} fo. lac of steel Pri t 
: . ! ( n page 217. 
[in Plate Leading can makers and othe 
Et é ( f plate carried over very heavy 
ear, Ll ¢ a result are not expected 
é “ 
r time for their supply 
| ! t é sto na » heer 
Bi iets ind Sheet Bars . lave e¢ 
i Tt ex! ins whv so few contra 
; ate tne firsts ! f of the year have so far 
) + + . +h, + * “7 ; 
sa Thies we t Besseme { eading ere ! rts that very few o 
ind Br ‘ oe | UC ers ! e sent ontracts for the 
¢ + + + rene 
&S ; . See ik but this is not ger ' 
04 , ear t Whee a fair demand for small lots and operatiox 
Pitt eth dh ; : ‘ a , ( plate mil ire slightly better, proba} 
' ant | ry ‘ Fey it «VU pel ent There is some fore 
. li4 e for y isinessS 1S being 1 
. Crm I ite » per base bDOXx for don 
o o Pittsburg Prices on terne plate ar 
t . ag 
and st xtent Wire Rods.—Makers report the export ir i 
* ke eing heavier thar rom the dome 
" st re t iving made re 
z f es ( soft ods fo 
. > I tnal re ( ioted To! 
« ‘ ‘ oY | ta onte 
Structural Material { Plenty ef Ss tilable but 
‘ . ey « ‘ ! S ire vivel ? qaeta ( ’ 
- y ‘ > ' ' 
Wire Products There is a good deal 
7 . t ependent ls over the 
=" VOVE e fencing wl h nm @ 
I I ict l >6.40 a t 
liscour mean s l 
\ ' , 
$s understood, wh« the general comn 
‘ “ \ ea? y ind Stee instit ite ré ory ry 
i ~ 
( l t nries rT Wire products 
= + ry 4 ° ("} { VY i ] 1 ‘ 4 
ea ou 2iliO A t 
( | z ( 
r tne eV a ourts on VO T 
( | i a @ . 1 
I a ! Oo TOLLOW sult I 
« { . ; 4 1] ] P 
hat p nt prices on nearly all kinds of wit ai 
, na o not wa fair margin of pr 
f st + + € . . a : 
emand is only fair, and most shipments 
T4 ‘ i + ‘ ‘ ' ‘ : : 
; ; } é vy the n are on old orders piaced 4 
iting } 1Y t rye | re ! i { \ f4 } ] l : ; 
E Nor e wire and wire nail mills is operatir 
ne ent f i “it i re I t - , ; o , 
i (UC i‘) per cent of capacity and the ar 
rau ss ahead on their books is relatively 
. : ; 
: is said the present prices on wire and wire 
Plat 14 a ell firmly held, but here and there reports 
lates.— | ! ‘overn ; 
eived that prices are being shaded. 
rr'y 4 r : YT oot throu } r) t<¢ ’ 
. ed . en 
mi eras ve a a cineas fol ne tin Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—The demand is 
At present Cle vw e pe placed and the ste¢ eal all shipments now being made by the 
a t ; ett ‘ < kK it re é ed that } U oid orders p iced last year, on which mak 
short tir , fy e Govern readjusted prices to the present basis. 
Te? y ) p , ’ no ny ) * thic 1 gt? ines i ice 
ling’ pl im, l 
, ‘ 
is e] it nearly ntra ping 
= a y 4 7 ‘ 
p] “ ar fpme . 1? ” 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel_—Buying is light ar 
basis ef present price Ing nearly entirely from the automobile trad: 


ea ate stocks are fairly heavy and they are buying 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The fact that Western maker such quantities as are needed to round out their 


of r iron have fixed the p é n tl asis of 2.90 Y t i 1 strip steel at $8.25 bas 
Pittsburgh, plus the freight to ¢ go, has unsett . 

the local market to some extent. Demand for both 11 —— Se 
and stee irs $$ quiet, and seme f the mflls are gettir 


Shafting and Screw Stock.—Al!l the makers ha" 
very short of work. The demand for reinforcing bar adopted a new list of extras en shafting. The 

ill for sor quiet and none of the shafting makers is operat” 
s at to more than 50 toe 60 per cent of capacity. Jobber 


stocks are fairly large and they are buying only 
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give them a complete assort 4 
e 
1 
id Rivets.—Makers por 
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be mi ] 
S i 
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Boil 
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S pike ‘ 
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Chica O ply 104 tons to the Chicago, St. Paul, Mim 
S Omaha Railroad for a girder bridge at M 
CHICAGO, Jan. 1] (By Wire.) The Atlantic Coast Line is asking for bids or 
The general a ect of the market is one of juiet, b t frames 
prices are firmly held na nsume i} ho ng ( : eae . 
I Wsposit to » Dusiness ne } | pal eI mut of warehouse 
among th teel producers find pecifications surp! Plates—Some large inquiries for plates 
ngly good The producers of pig in continue In ; xist, but they are developing slowly. 
quandary as t hat prices are to apply to old contract thers 1 fair demand for small lots wante 
but 5 lance expect e fro é n¢ eral work, including cars, and a li 
é I ( I P spurge n Me inwI! Tor ¢ nor 
ne jusines \ large Southern produce é Pittsburch. tl 
ts agents that contracts are to stand vritte MK 
entire trade el mucn { ea va = : ° 
nee aenin « movment is on teak tx bawe 4 . Bars.—The mills are receiving a fair ag 
re-established as a basing point. the demand this tim: rders for mild steel bars, and specifications 
springing from Western fabricators, tank makers and rhe demand for concrete reinforcing mate 
nitcnnn cummins i cnenthiie’ wl ties Withee Milica fair. tron bars are quiet. For common | 
facturers’ Association has appointed a committee whicl iotation of 2.90c. stands. 
is to arrange for a conference between steel producers ae ee eee a “ tole ie bh 
and consumers. Prominent steel men, as heretofore, irgl fine bar 65 to 4.40 
see no advantage to be derived from the plan so far as Pittsburg} 
the steel trade is concerned. though thev admit an ad Sheets.—The market is slowly becoming 1 
vantage would accrue to the consumers Thev sav Jobbers have indicated their readiness to buy 
Eastern mills do not desire to pay freight to Ch cag oO! ontinue to look for guarantees against dec] 
their products, while the local mills do not wish to r thing the mills are not willing to grant. It 
linquish the augmented price which the freight repre out that such a course would supply an ine: 
sents whe prices are fixed 1 Pittsburgh basis. and the jobbers to cast about for lower prices o1 
they say an old established trade custo wnnot. bi finding which they would ask that their cont 
easily laid aside be revised 
rurtner ae ne re show t ‘ te dle 
rir the hottom ea No : me 
Pig Iron.—Several uncertair : ( ( or Ni blac 
ra) it ry f, re tne r) ¢ ror ty ide ar DI eR, } mnney aS u ror Ni S s \ 
ak, all mimenialsiaes ented ks ies. dneeenetl Satie dea na Wire Products.—Except in a few lines su 
ereat lack of unanimity in proceed ire. but a betterment vire, a much better business was done in the 
may follow a meeting to be held Jan. 15 at Pittsburch though inventories are not yet conclude V 
Mu n needea ipparentily. s strong eadership in rev akers, like sheet makers, are not aisposed 
‘ne contracts cas ha as 201 hans ‘ nies Sistine irantees against declines. 


merchant producer has notified its agents that contracts Old Material.—Business is restricted to the 


1 





are irried it as o} Y v writte this me ecasional bargains in which extremely low pr 
ing that some consumers Ww have the benefit of a | ire made. It is believed the attitude of the Goven 
silicon differential, whils thers who ntracted mort to what is has to sell, and what it gets, wil 
recently will have to pay the higher differential whicl portant bearing, while the status of the mills 
was in effect at the close f the vear Veanwhils ‘ lu Ipply 1s an unkKnowl! factor. Several railr 
eral of the companies are invoicing at the last G sued lists and the aggregate tonnage th 
ernme i um price It is quite generally agre fairly large 
tn Souther l ost ! es n har thrives y \ 
the $ ase me of their troubles bei ntr ¢ 
fre rate ul, lime, wi é 
and $2.50 their cost There ( busing 
any price - ; ' ot 
He z t 
; 1a) é 
S ‘ J \ ] 
N « ‘ ( 
{ 
Ferroalloys.—No business whateve1 s report 
While the nominal quotation for 70 per cent ferroma Stove ght cast 17.0 
gpanese S$ 922 delivered, it 1s admitted tha ‘ Ve ' . 
price would not be spurned, but there are no offer . ; 
A so a sa Q 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Detroit will take bids Ja 
Structural Material.—There are many inquiries, but »000 tons. this being the only business report 
the bulk of them are small, and largely represent ef Wi te per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-w 
forts to buy from the mills instead of from jobbers Water pipe, 4-in., $69.5 
The Omaha Structural Steel ¢ will fabricate 408 tons x « B "2 oe , 
for a power house to be erected for Armour & Co. at Bolts and Nuts.—Prices are unchanged, a! 


South Omaha, Net The Wisconsin Bridge Co. wil] : are few and small, indicating a waiting attitud 
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rs For mill prices see Finished Iror 
Pittsburgh, page 217. Jobbers quote: 
[rack Supplies.—Inquiries f 

+ ; e ‘ 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14 





es e not vet fully worked out 
if Valting Pract illy the ymni 
ione ! pig ron, stee Oo! scrap 
I nipment The marke S irre 
elopments, neither export nor « 
! is vet anv slgns of easing 
| mare nsistent rving t S 
1 contracts, but the furnaces are ré¢ 


sion when contracts specifically read 
med Government price” was to ap} 


le after the withdrawal of Gover 


Té rnaces have revised all contracts 
0 for basic and $31 for No found 
y ‘ still quoting = a tor highe1 

isiness in lots up to 200 tons ha 
ist wee il the niehner quotations 
é have decided to abandon the Birn 
na \ sel] f_o.| ] ice T tor 
idhere to the base price f t for 
Sma ec have been made. which wit 
‘ Phildaelphia of $4.10 makes the 
U! narket $38.10, as compared wit! 
é ie of y ror ert Per 
irke > Wweake price } 
rd tendency but i¢ é eve tne 
he Demand 3 oht ind aon 
i¢ ‘ 1 ] HNensio}T? i } nme Ts< 
‘ i ©) na t not vet take! l 
educil prices, Dut it admitted that 
e made soon. Meanwhile a few ora 
ted s to EVISIOT t the nrice 
velit I ime Oo produce! ire ! 
: + ¥ 1] 
tiate pig iron business, except sma! 
hipment Consumers are to a large 
pplied, both as to stocK on hand anda 
} ] ¥ : 
Vile é ers are n I equall' i¢ 
! peeing, \ th rare PY ept ons ve 


{ iture Dusiness so as not indulvy 
? Ket prices \ rood sized tonnage 
. prose rable it lower thar existing 

the absence of any such buying 
rs will go slow about taking any a 


tend to start prices downward. V 





tw weeks ago indicated that they 
rices ¢ 
tne 
a and Buffalo furnaces are selling 
e which makes its delivered cost 1 
1.90, while basic has been sold at $55.90, 
‘0 concessions from these prices are ap 
moment, though consumers seem ge! 
n that quotations will eventually go 
owever, see the situation in a rather 
the declines in scrap are pointed to in 
is indications of a similar trend, though 





| ( narked, lor pig ire ( su ire 

t t [s10n of nr es ; \ 
é yt i \ 

el inces eing daone i se i 
TY ‘ ~] 0 ha ‘ he 
5 é ) , ’ 
. t ‘ 
} VV y 
I l¢ ery ' Ph ideln} : 


Ferroalloys The marl 
‘ terest \ t IT proauce I r? ese 
‘ ‘ . nace , 5 ‘ 4 
‘ = nant but pro os 
‘ ‘ etior 4 thaa ~ ‘ ; 
i rY I est r : 
8 ner ce 


Billets N j ‘ . ‘ : : 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Or 


r } p 7 ‘ , niat 
' ’ Py ; 4 ‘ 
The B h Go , ‘ ; 
Te i ‘ na ne oting 
. ‘ nit ¢ ? Hey ; : 
lé t tne pr é t ' ting 
r ? ’ ‘ } 
t T ’ , ; ‘ : 
' 
é I'v ' ; 
I f 
1 r ne 
' 
\ ‘ ' 
t ‘ T ‘ y : 
cu OT nr ( é | : 
‘ 
i¢ Da y r ‘ 
ed r I ! tl 1 r i) Di+ irgl 
) ta i I irge I I f y yt} 
An R with J , ' 
‘ i bu é japa ‘ i ‘ 
tne fT ire ! e tha AL t Ker that 
t e the ir’ t i oned Plat the 
j r ‘ eat 
eculato lar had gone } ha 
per l il oOKe Fore i} ) < 
} é r freight rat ' . ne ‘ er 13 hic ‘ 
T t ' rie + ‘ j 4 wit } irone i 
Far | Prices for export and domestic tradé 
| + 1 
Y W i¢ ; 1 ' oO ta ee W te , ‘ 
AT ‘ ‘ } 7 ‘ 
to ] ira ipe : nar 
, , ; i ‘ ' } 


the Government scrap must be sorted, graded and 


prepared in scrap yards, and the wa n which it is 


rhec hye nr imers : genend * nr a 7 
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degree the capacity of yards to handle it. Several yn hand, and under present conditions ha is 
Eastern 1 ha ordered suspension of shipments eached a point where they are interest re 
( tra ¢ ilready oversup} 1 thi ha Scrap dealers, however, and some mills also 
the mark W is f W the time is not so very far off when a buyi eb 
f nsun WO} P} phia ikely to set in. The only commo sc 
! the i gens of life at present is cast aD 
ions have been very few in this er 
qu of snell bille eft VE m 
n to be abs db 
} yu on as t now 
en »f the D ets 
( nadlal ] erest WOrkKIT 
rr which have been sto 
e] to nrow on th 
m, iS T ippe 
rket for mg ing’ s 
S ( nt Ts WwW 
¢ yf é } mont 
lif I I il We 
tor Bu lo 
Ci 
di 
B falc an 
SUTTAalO ; : 
we 
ta 
I iro! po 
gi 
i 1s 
le: 
Je - - a - 
Birmingham re 
BIRMINGHAM ALA m 
Pig Iro re } 
! ra ittituag 
‘ , vitl e accol 10: 
‘ ‘ far t ) 
«= n 
. | ? n > , 
i Covel I I I 10 
p ‘ f } 100 tons f wh 78. 
. ed Tie > } e] 
e i¢ ~ 
, rent I me 
t re 
( j eY 
3 : 
f rn nd 
th: 
ri¢ t T 4 
? ~ I ow € Pe 
1iowlng a two 
ey 100.000 tor ‘ w ¢ en 
past autumn hit har ° 
N« M Be eae 2 
ogee Me 
‘ Bir ag: 
i I man eS V\ N Be el 
| PR | a ret 
nae mi 
VW ly ( he’ 
‘ . Vande : : 
; : ae the 
: we 
RB nN or} r in 
ows aff 
. 
‘ 1" 1 : i to 
Cast-Iron Pip There has been no im] de 
y * T 2 } 1 1 ‘ ra 
; ’ t-iron pipe trade. The leading interes bes 
e , , Birmingham and Bessemer plant ma 
' " eit x 7 : . 
cent. Some pipe interests sounded thé ' 
; nt. | : noes me 
am marks or pig iron during the week 
’ . . _ 
Old Material The market is stil aracterized y aq tation of $34 in every instance Sanit 
lack of activity a in almost entire absence of buying look for considerable business with the 0] - 
a ¢ 


Most consumers have considerable stocks of materia spring, when merchants must take on stoeks, )¥! 
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i right now Price , 
t past ' 
i) 
\ 
Steel Market | 
I n Uut 
} 1 Ma 
Wrous P 


Cast-lron P 


» 
Pp 
Col 
pan ranciSco 
1 
r 
{ 
f } 
| Mt | 
Pj 
7 f, y 
11, 1 
r is a f 
e a tendency to hold off 
in the belief that lower pric¢ : 
lownward dip of the market. On lelayed tonnage at the ar 


many believe that the manufacturers shipment has no attract 
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is nothing moving sufficient definitely to make a mar- 
ket. A few furnaces are definitely seeking business at 
>3 below the recent Government fixed price, and some 
others are willing to take that price, but are not ac 
tively in the market, while still others are standing 


pat and doing nothing ly consequence, there is liter 
ally no activity in the market, although dealers profes 
to believe that the buyers will begin to come into the 
irkKe te Keb (jr I ime 
not yt pparent 
Coke \ £ the é en for dor 
) the f i yn of en et 1S pl 
eport | ( e! ? ! nina 
ed 
Finished [ron and Steel hed products, mull 
epnre ta report \ ( t! 
tur ‘ evidenced vy ti levelopn 
to! ny ing it Lie if ! t I re 
; l Gel peaking rie i now 
y ‘ t he \ } ry yt OY it > SS), 
t tu y Tey i , {) ¢ pars rn¢ 0e To! 
i W arehous bu Iso lie vith quota 
a tor it of . reh ‘ i ‘ ] S tt tes 
har 1.04 ro ba b.O4¢ tru I ( t 
4.14 tank plate £54 No. & sheet LY N ) 
blue annealed sheet ».24 N 5 é sh 
rolled, one pass, 6.2% N co galvanize ) 


sheet gage, 7.64 
Old Material.—T he rap market shows no stiffer 

ing tendency and lealers gene rally are itting back 
and waiting to see what developments the coming weeks 
are likely to bring forth. Such trading as is going or 
is to fill immediate needs on contracts and prices are 
entirely governed by the conditions of the moment—the 
needs of buyer and seller. The railroads are no longer 
selling direct to consumers under Government instruc 
tions and are therefore bearing the market with the 
supplies of scrap which they are offering and which 


dealers are unwilling to take unless at a price low 


nough to assure a reasonable chance of good profit 
for carrying until a sale can be made. Consumers ar‘ 
taking under contracts only what they immediately) 
need and are increasing the severity f in pectior 
\ ' ‘ - 
f 12 ¢ 


The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., 80 La- 
fayette Street, New York, has 


acquired a five-story 
building, about 25 x 100 ft : 


idjacent to its present 17- 


January | 


New York 
New YORK, 


Pig Iron.—Another step toward the abar 


the Birmingham basing system so far as Vir 


naces are concerned has been taken by si 
irnaces which are now quoting at their ow 
nstead of on the Birmingham basis. The 


entials are not, however, exactly like that of 


Government schedule, ‘as relatively highe: 


ked for the high-silicon irons. The sched 
made public in detail. Negotiations 

of many contracts are still pending, 

policy being to extend deliveries rather tha 

we p! es. Foreign Dusiness doe not deve 

Although tl 

o Japan from New York ranges from $30 


but inquire ire still pending. 


from Liverpool to Japan is about $12 


can exporters are thus handicapped, but 


ne advantage In prices, as American price 
than the export prices in England. We quot 

ows for tidewater delivery for Norther 
< rade 


\ 
Sou é I ) 
— ) 


Ferroalloys.—It is officially announced 
l'rade Board that importations of British fe 
ese will now be permitted covering all cont 
prior to April 6, 1917. It is understood that 
the importation of about 25,000 to 27,000 
was sold by British representatives in th 


Gis 


or to that date, most of it at a price ran 
$164 to $185 per ton, seaboard. Some of it 
vas sold on the marriage contract basis of a 


imount at higher levels joined with that bought 


ome time previously. The demand for eith 
manganese or spiegeleisen is absolutely flat, 1 
iquirile or sales of carload lots being reporte 
estic producers continue to hold their ferro-ma 
$225 per ton, delivered. Spiegeleisen, it 

an be bought as low as $60, furnace. Pro 
erromanganese in December was considera 
that for November, and it is predicted that 
for Jar uary will be decidedly lower. The 50 
1; ] 


on market hard to quote, demand 


eht and many consumers who had shell cont 
nown to be oversupplied with this alloy. 
that the material can be boug! 


ontract w th Spot delive 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The steel ma 


emely dull, demand from home and 


ned to small, replenishing orders. TI 
reat many export inquiries in the market 
ttle isiness is being closed. Export con 


y worried over the shipping situation, 
es from New York to foreign ports being 
higher than from English ports to the san 
ons that competition with England is very 
United States Shipping Board would 
irger number of ships for commercial trad 
ecome less easy for foreign shipping com} 
\btain the high freight rates which now o 
ates established by the Shipping Board, th 
han the rates charged from American ports 
ships, are higher than the rates fixed by tl 
Government on shipments from that country 
imple, the Shipping Board rate from Ne\ 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is $25 per ton, but Brit 
are getting $35 per ton from New York, 
rate from England to Rio de Janeiro is r 
about $15. The rate to Japan and China, 


+ 


the Shipping Board, is $45; to Dutch East I 

o Australia and New Zealand, $40, and other 1 
in proportion. The structural steel market 
but a few new inquiries are before the 
About 400 tons will be required for a Feder 
Bank in Richmond, Va. The Consolidated G 
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contract to Dietrich Brothers, tl s Cleveland 


n fabricating job. The Ame 


eived a formal order for 23,500 tor ' 


me es 


: Ordnance plant at Charleston, W. \ Iron Ore 
1 Co.. New York, was | ide : : 
h ‘ it A 
ict nas not ‘ Var z 
. e Co. has received ’ 2 8 
: P R 
I S I i a ‘\ 
: ) i ti he pur f ) 
: ! ( yW 
: N Dey ty ( 
ry t f | 
2 1 
‘ oO 
A 
I ST ? Y n L)rne 


1UUU new treignt car Pig Iron 


Ss» a es oo eo 


oma 6 


{ mmo? mercha , = ne ed 
t r re sale it 2.90 Pitt or it 
es een aone n D r ni 


iron We iote n nipment (ent trict \ ey 
s, 2.97c.; shapes, 3.07c.; plates, 3.27 he Pitt Wedn: The mai | 


ic.; refined bar iron, 5.27c., a ( tica ei se ea 


wn otto ye mE oS om a 
/ 
t 


1.57¢c.; shafting, pius J per cent off list eported t : ( | 
tr y Athi) + r ‘ Oo) ‘ ’ 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—It is definitely stated that there Utné qu Or , | 
R , , +, | a ; av 
a Tt ection bv the Cast-1rol pipe ne ple i! rf 5( ¢ t ‘ a | i 


expect ad that yY siderab V nce ul pr ¢ ent re rt : \ 
vill be made on public lettings a ( er I 


ES ee 


! isiness of importance pending 
\ prices which still prevail nominal 
a vy York for 6-i1 and heavier: $70.7( 
7 ! nd +1 additio1 a for { } \ 
erial The market are } 
a ym nas apparently been reacn¢ 
4 prices are Stil é c an 
. id ( oe 
% T née Wi1tn pl T V Y 
h r prices are. } 
| 
F , ’ : 
dealer roke 
g , 
Alloy steel 
\f 
‘ ‘ 
r ’ : > , 
I 1 ré ‘ 
i , Ul \y ‘ ‘ 
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$2.28 to $5.88, or 158 per cent. If efficiency has 
gone down only 15 per cent., this means that the 
wage cost has tripled. The value of a labor-saving 
device is correspondingly increased. 

The first movement toward introduction of ad- 
ditional labor-saving machinery, on account of 
increased wage costs, is not likely to be on the 
part of those who are already in the forefront, in 
their respective lines of manufacture, in this mat- 
ter of using labor-saving machinery. Rather it 
will be by those who have not progressed as far 
as their best positioned competitors. With an es- 
tablished and stable basis of wages and perform- 
ance, a point is likely to be reached where there is 
a balance between the use or non-use of labor- 
saving equipment, whereby one manufacturer 
pays more in interest and upkeep on investment 
while the competitor saves this, but pays the 
money out in extra wages. When the general 
wage rate increases, the latter is placed at a 
disadvantage and must invest in more labor-sav- 
ing machinery or submit to having a higher total 
cost than his competitor better equipped with 
labor-saving machinery. 

An advantage the manufacturer with the less 
labor-saving machinery has had is that when a 
period of idleness comes along he can dispense 
with his labor and save the amount whereas his 
competitor’s labor-saving machinery still repre- 
sents an investment, against which there are in- 
terest charges. If it costs one-half more to do 
the thing by hand than by machinery, and the 
industry is idle one year out of three, the two 
manufacturers are really on equal terms after all. 
The comparison is suggestive, though not exact 
because so many things must be assumed to make 
a comparison. 

In the average industry, there is always less 
introduction of labor-saving machinery than man- 
ufacturers desire, because they lack adequate 
capital. At the present time, most manufacturers 
find themselves with accumulated earnings, and 
as there is little disposition to increase produc- 
tion, the tendency will be to make investments 
that will reduce production costs. 


Restoring Stolen Machinery 


The language of diplomacy is not noted for 
its frankness and plain language, but rather for 
its circumlocution and it is positively refreshing 
to read this paragraph in the official communica- 
tion issued Monday after the adjournment of the 
Supreme War Council of the Peace Congress in 
Paris: 

The meeting reached an agreement as to the terms 
on which the armistice is to be renewed on Jan. 17. 
This included naval clauses, financial clauses, condi- 
tions of supply and provision for the restitution of ma- 
terial and machjnery stolen from France and Belgium 
‘by the Germans. 


The above statement is a plain declaration of 
the truth that material and machinery were stolen 
in France and Belgium by the Germans. The 
word stolen is the only word in the English lan- 
guage that could truthfully be used. The ma- 
chinery was taken from countless plants, trans- 
ferred to Germany and there placed in operation, 
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and France and Belgium are now under a tre- 
mendous handicap, not only because large parts 
of their countries were devastated, but also be- 
cause the machinery taken to Germany will give 
the Germans a decided advantage if it is allowed 
to remain where it is. The word restitution is 
also a good one, for it means the act of restoring 
or returning that which has been taken away. 
The Germans have intimated that it would be im- 
possible for them to identify much of the machin- 
ery that was stolen and the French have replied 
that, if this is true, they will be willing to use for 
a time, at least, some machinery made in Germany. 
Every dictate of justice demands that there must 
be restitution of this stolen property. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in the last editorial which 
he wrote, said: “It is a serious misfortune that 
our people are not getting a clear idea of what is 
happening on the other side.” If the members of 
the Supreme Council continue to use as plain lan- 
guage as that quoted in the above paragraph, they: 
will do much to clarify the situation and give the 
people of this country confidence that a just peace 
is to be established. 


Shop School as Trouble Remover 


What the shop school has done for women it 
can do for men. Something of this sort has 
‘already been accomplished here and there, but 
there is much to do. There is no good reason why 
the newcomer to any industrial plant should have 
his mind considered less than his body. It has 
happened that a wise provision for lockers, or for 
ventilation, or for heating, has worked well to- 
ward elevating the shop spirit, but at the same 
time the reputation of the employer has suffered 
from the poison of malicious tongues. The 
threshold or vestibule school may be used to in- 
form the new employee correctly and to do so 
without the loss of time that goes with that in- 
struction when imparted by a neighboring work- 
man. The danger from misleading information 
and the difficulty of checking error are great. A 
lie travels fast and far. Misstatements can be un- 
intentional, and often no opportunities present 
themselves to make corrections. 

A Hartford company not only uses the vesti- 
bule school for the usual technical instruction of 
its employees but sees to it that one of the very 
first things taught is what in too many shops 
filters wastefully from unofficial and irresponsible 
sources. In the building of a high-grade prdouct 
there are ideals established, standards set and 
processes conducted with zealous skill and a de- 
voted enterprise. In this adventure everyone has 
a part, no matter their place or prominence. Upon 
the success of their joint labors is determined 
the upbuilding of that product. Otherwise their 
lack of sympathetic understanding is reflected in 
the output. There is every reason that everybody 
be told all that should be known of the general 
objective. 

So well has this thought been carried into effect 
at the plant mentioned that practically all opera- 
tions are carefully laid down step by step and re- 
duced to writing on cards. These are freely used 
as reminders, so that even the well-informed have 
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constantly before them a list of the several things 
in regular order that they are expected to do in 
their work. 

The new workman too often feels himself a 
misfit. The whereabouts of things are unknown. 
Verbal instructions are not always accurately 
given or fully heard. At that, they are soon for- 
gotten. In regaining the missing data, the time 
is lost of everybody involved. One particularly 
good feature of the shop school has been to give 
the new employee an easy familiarity with every 
detail of any job undertaken and an absolute in- 
dependence of all assistance. There is a won- 
derful confidence when the person, stranger 
though he or she be to the department, is familiar 
with the work and knows how to do it in record 
time. That alone gives a gratification that none 
appreciate more than does a highly-skilled work- 
man. One so fortunate in training can do much 
as an example, and the matter of preliminary in- 
struction is all the more to be emphasized on 
that account. 


Some peace-period orders have already come 
from France; for raw material, for machinery, for 
tools, etc. These are sufficiently substantial in 
themselves to forecast a larger flow of business 
once the internal affairs of the nations abroad 
settle down into normal lines of activity. A sig- 
nificant Meident is the condition surrounding an 
order received by a Connecticut manufacturer of 
machine tools from a plant at the frontier longest 
under the German heel. The order covered a 
fresh outfit of the American product. The Bel- 
gian was perplexed but had no misgivings. Said he: 

I don’t know how I am going to get them here. At 
present I am not sure that they can come by way of 
Antwerp. It’s not clear that they can corne through 
France. But please go ahead on them, and by the time 


you have them ready for me I shall be able to send you 
the shipping instructions. 


There is encouragement, to say the least, in 
the picture of the Belgian engineer who, amid the 
ruins of his plant and knowing not how relief will 
come, is nevertheless going confidently forward in 
the full assurance that in due season all will be 
well. 


Philadelphia Branch for Walworth Manufac- 
turing Co. 


The Walworth Mfg. Co., with general offices at 
Boston, and works at Boston and Kewanee, IIl., and 
branches in New York, Chicago and Seattle, has re- 
cently purchased the business of the Hunter & Dickson 
Co. at 241-247 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and will 
operate it as one of its branches. The Hunter & Dickson 
Co. was founded in 1881. The business began in one 
room and basement, about 25 x 25 ft., at the present 
location. The sales were about $50,000 the first year 
and the business steadily progressed until of late years 
it has amounted to several million annually. 

The Walworth company can be called the pioneer 
in this country in the steam supply line. The purchase 
of the Kewanee Works of the National Tube Co. in 
1917 by the Walworth Mfg. Co. greatly increased its 
production of valves and fittings for steam, water and 
gas work. 





The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has installed the Orth 
regenerator in its No. 3 open-hearth furnace, using 
tar fuel. 
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moved its headquarters in Cleveland during the past 
week and now occupies a suite of rooms in the Euclid 
Building, 1900 Euclid Avenue. This association, which 
has been holding monthly meetings in Chicago, has 
divided its membership into Eastern and Western sec- 
tions and members in the Eastern section will hold a 
monthly meeting in New York the third Wednesday of 
each month. The first meeting was held this week at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, which will probably be the regu- 
lar meeting place. The purpose of dividing the organi- 
zation in two sectons with separate meeting places is 
merely for the convenience of the members. It is not 
the intention to draw a definite geographical dividing 
line between the two sections, but members in the ter- 
ritory east of Cleveland will be regarded as coming 
in the territory of the Eastern section. The meetings in 
Chicago will be held the second Wednesday in each 
month as heretofore. 

Malleable iron foundries report that a good volume 
of inquiries are coming out for castings, largely from 
the motor truck and tractor field. Following the can- 
cellation of Government work which has left the 
foundries with a small volume of orders on hand, there 
has been a great deal of competition for business and 
prices are irregular. Most of the foundries have made 
concessions on the price of castings, corresponding to 
the $3 per ton reduction in pig iron prices, but some of 
the foundries are going further than this in price cut- 
ting. Eastern malleable foundries are holding up 
prices better than those in the Central West. 








War Contracts Commission Proposed 


Latest Plan for Solving Problem of Readjust- 
ment—Special Session of Congress May Be 
Called—Great Supply of Materials to Be Sold 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—After changing its mind 
three times, the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
is now about to work out its fourth attempt to solve 
the problem of contract readjustments by agreeing upon 
a substitute for the Dent bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. The latest measure worked out by 
the members of the Senate committe is to provide for 
a special War Contracts Appeal Commission which is 
to have final jurisdiction over contract adjustments 
made by the Secretary of War but over which there 
may be further controversy. 

The Dent bill was finally accepted by the House 
after the majority leader, James R. Mann, indorsed 
it, and thus aligned the minority with the majority. 
The House added some amendments, the most important 
of which was to make it cover contracts with foreign 
governments as well as domestic agreements. It now 
embraces the legalization of about 6600 contracts, and 
involves approximately $2,700,000,000. But it leaves 
the final settlement exclusively in the hands of the 
Secretary of War. 

Ten days ago the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
rejected the Dent bill unanimously because it gave too 
much power to the Secretary of War. It indorsed, 
instead, the Hitchcock measure putting all this power 
in the hands of a special commission. This started an 
energetic campaign on the part of Secretary Baker 
and Assistant Secretary Crowell, who succeeded in 
convincing the committee last Tuesday that it was all 
wrong, and that the Dent bill ought to be accepted. 
The committee agreed, and a couple of days later de- 
cided that the Dent bill needed a lot of amendments. 
Yesterday the Dent bill came over from the House 
and was sent to the Military Affairs Committee. Then 
the latter decided that the Dent bill could not be used, 
and worked out a new substitute providing for the 
appeals commission. Next it was discovered that the 
new substitute bill which had been brought to Wash- 
ington by representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States made no provision for the adjust- 
ment of formal contracts but only the informal con- 
tracts which it sought to validate. So another session 
of the committee was necessary to-day to attempt to 
make the final draft watertight and comprehensive. 

The program now is to have the Senate press the 
committee’s final bill to a hurried adoption and then 
to iron out the difficulties in conference. The measure 
provides for the appointment by the President of a 
special commission of three members—one from the De- 
partment of War, one from the Department of Justice, 
and one to represent the general business interests of 
the country. They are to receive $10,000 a year each, 
and are to have jurisdiction over contract adjustments 
upon appeal either by the contractor or by the-Depart- 
ment of Justice, if the latter believes that the Gov- 
ernment interests have not been properly conserved. 
No provision is made for a Government appeal from 
the commission’s award, but the contractor may accept 
75 per cent of the commission’s award in cash and 
prosecute an appeal for the modification of the re- 
mainder to the Court of Claims. 


May Have Special Session 


The other item of legislation which is worrying 
business men generally is the War Revenue bill, which 
is making slow progress in conference. As a corollary 
to both there is still the question of the possibliity of an 
extra session. A month ago the minority leaders seemed 
disinclined to force a special session. But that attitude 
is changing and the fact that Congress is far behind 
on all legislation, particularly revenue and appropria- 
tion legislation, makes it seem daily more likely that a 
special session will be necessary. 


Another fact that must be considered is the absolute 
failure of Congress, or even of the administration, to 
attempt anything in the line of reconstruction legisla- 
tion. The railroad problem is away up in the air, and 
the general difficulty of the labor situation, which is 
daily becoming more brittle, has received no response 
either from Congress or the Executive. This, coupled 
with the general chaos of the foreign situation, is mak- 
ing members of Congress a little more anxious to be 
on hand throughout the spring and summer. Even a 
small minority could force an extra session by block- 
ading the more important appropriation bills, so that 
there is a decided temptation to the members who want 
to remain within striking distance of Washington in- 
stead of waiting until the regular session would ordi- 
narily convene in December. 


Sales of Materials 


While waiting for congressional action on the con- 
tract situation the War Department is making slow 
progress on the question of sales of surplus materials. 
C. W. Hare, the assistant director of munitions, has 
taken the place of Brig. Gen. C. C. Jamieson in charge 
of the general sales policy, but has made no further 
announcement concerning his program. 

The Army Ordnance Department, however, has given 
out the following important statement conterning the 
procedure which it has adopted for the disposition of 
ordnance scrap material: 


All surplus, unused, or obsolete construction and manufac- 
turing materials, semi-finished and completed parts, miscel- 
laneous supplies, etc., left over at time of cancellation or 
termination of ordnance contracts, or surplus at arsenals 
and supply depots will be ordered sold or stored as conditions 
require, by the subcommittee on sale of material of the 
Salvage Board. The actual sale of this material will be 
handled by the material branch of the Stores and Scrap 
Section of the Ordnance Department, through the district 
stores and scrap managers located in each district ordnance 
office 

Capt. Ralph C. Shaw, chief, Material Branch, located in 
group B, section 1, room 303, of the Ordnance building at 
Seventh and B streets, Washington, is compiling lists of the 
materials to be disposed of as promptly as these materials 
are reported for sale. Likewise, he is compiling lists of 
buyers of given classifications of materials. This informa- 
tion is being imparted to the district managers. Any Govern- 
ment agencies or others interested in the purchase of any 
materials having been or to be ordered sold by the Salvage 
Board should communicate with the Material Branch. 

All scrap left over from the operation of ordnance con- 
tracts will be sold by the scrap branch of the Stores and 
Serap Section, operating through the stores and scrap man- 
agers of the district ordnance offices. This scrap consists 
of different kinds fo steel in sheets, billets and turnings, scrap 
steel parts, supranickel scrap, antimonial, lead dross, silk 
and cotton waste, burlap, spent acids, etc. 

District representatives of the Stores and Scrap Section 
can give information as to scrap available. Likewise, Lieut. 
Schleck, chief, scrap branch, group B, section 1, room 305, 
will be glad to advise as to amount of scrap on hand at any 
point, price at which it is being held, etc. Likewise, he will 
be glad to receive names of Government agencies or other 
possible buyers of these materials. : 


Some idea of the enormous stocks of steel, machin- 


ery and engineering materials on hand in the War 


Department, but not in the possession of troops, is given 
in a special report made by the Statistical Division 
to Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, acting quartermaster gen- 
eral and director of purchase and storage. This re- 
port covers stock at depots, camps and ports, and in 
transit to depots, camps and ports, as of Dec. 1, 1918. 
The statement follows: 


STEEL PRODUCTS—Beams, 1166 tons; sheets, corru- 


gated, 280,263 sheets ; barger wire, 13,664 tons; plain wire, 
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736 tons; angle posts, 238,897; screw posts, 1592 tons; steel 
shelters, 3002; wire netting, 378 tons; steel tanks, water, 
gas, 1468 tons; steel plates, 245 tons; steel rope; hydrants, 
etc., 546 tons; miscellaneous, 6999 tons. 


MACHINERY—Hoisting engines, 143; engines, 233; loco- 
motive cranes, 58; steam shovels, 33; boilers, 276; concrete 
mixers, 166; derricks, 29; road rollers, 68; saw mills, 66; 
gantry cranes, 3601 tons; general machinery, miscellaneous, 
6488 tons; shapers, 722 tons. 

TRACK MATERIAL AND FASTENINGS—Rails, 42,855 
tons; spikes, 3539 tons; bolts, 1875 tons; angle and splice 
bars, 1908 tons; turnouts and switches, 4374 tons; miscel- 
laneous track materia! 2378 tons. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS—9444 tons. 

LOCOMOTIVES, standard gage—Set up, complete, 139 
knocked down, complete, 135; knocked down, incomplete, 
spare parts, 100 tons. 


LOCOMOTIVES, narrow gage—60 C. M. steam, 31; 60 
Cc. M. 50 h.p., 1; 36-in. gage steam, 1. 


CARS, standard gage—Box, complete, 858; high gondola, 
complete, 200; low gondola, complete, 500; flat artillery, com- 
plete, 12; tank, complete, 87; dump, complete, 2; ballast, 
complete, 152; refrigerator, complete, 350; box, incomplete, 
100; high gondola, incomplete, 17; tank. incomplete, 18 
refrigerator, 250. 

CARS, narrow gage—Box, complete, 65; dump, 196; artil- 
lery trucks, complete, 100. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Engineer supplies, 1771 tons; paint 
oils, turpentine and painter supplies, 942 tons; electrical ma- 
terial, 772 tons; roofing paper and felt, 69,138 rolls: wall 
board, 638 tons; copper wire, 1030 tons; carbide, 1014 tons; 
floating derrick, 77 tons 

WAGON TRANSPORTATION—Limber and caisson, 210 
dump, 155; tool spring, 179; chess, 590; ponton, 449: brown 
type, 89; escort, 45; autos, trucks, trailers, tractors, 6; ex- 
plosives, 984 tons; lumber, 11,785,284 feet 


The War Department also has given out the follow- 
ing interesting figures of the comparative total pro- 
duction of machine guns, rifles and ammunition made in 
the United States, Great Britain and France between 
April 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918: 


Total Production April 6, 1917, to Now. 11, 191s 


Machine Guns and Machine Rifles: 
Great Britain 
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Rifles : 
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Rifle and Machine Gun Ammunition: 

Great Brita «i. .cacivs siete ae eee 3,486,127,000 
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United States ..... ; LOTTE eee TTT or te 


The sharp ascendancy in American production, how- 
ever, is revealed by the following table of the average 
monthly rate of production in July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1918, when our industries reached their highest 
speed: 

Average Monthly Rate, July, August and September, 1918 
Machine Guns and Machine Rifles: 


CORO Beem 2 iw tek ae aia ew aris F 10,947 

UD? bw dae eon Ss eae eres Oe ee ear ne 12,126 

Cae: GROG «sok odes sas inte ars 27,270 
Rifles : 
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) 
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Rifle and Machine Gun Ammunition: 


BO se Pe as er eee ee .. 259,769,000 


WE 420 e 5 6d a vce oO eee wee dee Fa wwaka 139,845,000 
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A meeting of the standardization committee of the 
American Gear Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Jan. 13 and 14. One of the 
main objects of the organization of this association 
is to standardize size of gears, and this committee 
has this work in charge. 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America shut down its 
Atha works at Harrison, N. J., last Saturday on ac- 
count ‘of cancellation of Government contracts, but will 
resume operations gradually on its regular line of 
special steels and tool steel. The Atha works during 
the war was largely engaged in making gun forgings. 
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TO SERVE INDUSTRIES 


Plan for Co-operation Is Announced by Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—The Department of Com- 
merce has announced the organization of the Industrial 
Co-operation Service to continue the work done during 
the war by the Conservation Division of the War In- 
dustries Board. The work of this division is to be 
entirely voluntary so far as the industries are con- 
cerned and without any element of compulsion. The 
same is true of the Waste Reclamation Service of the 
department which has taken over the War Prison 
Labor and Waste Reclamation Service of the Labor 
Division of the War Industries Board. Both of these 
organizations will be housed temporarily in the build- 
ing heretofore occupied by the War Industries Board 
and the Council of National Defense. 

The most important feature of the new Industrial 
Co-operation Service is the list of “unofficial commercial 
advisers” who are to participate in its operations. 
Most of these men were members of the War Indus- 
tries Board or heads of divisions. The list, with the 
industr‘es represented by each, follows: 

W. B. Dickson, steel; Samuel P. Bush, forgings; 
George N. Peek, agricultural implements; Pope Yeat- 
man, non-ferrous metals; A. W. Shaw, former chairman 
Conservation Division, War Industries Board; Edwin 
B. Parker, former priorities commissioner, War Indus- 
tries Board; George R. James, former chief, cotton and 
cotton linters, secretary, War Industries Board; Thomas 
E. Donnelly, pulp and paper; James Inglis, cotton bal- 
ing and transportation; Charles H. MacDowell, chem- 
icals; Thomas C. Powell, railroad transportation; Wil- 
liam M. Ritter, lumber; Walter Robbins, electricity; 
John W. Scott, textiles, and C. F. C. Stout, hides and 
leather. 

Representatives of other industries have been asked 
to participate. 

Former Chairman Shaw of the Conservation Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board is supervising the 
transfer of the work of that division to the new organ- 
ization, of which John Cutter is the acting chief. Hugh 
Frayne, former chairman of the Labor Division of the 
War Industries Board, is similarly supervising the 
reorganization of the Waste Reclamation Service. 

“It is the purpose of the Department of Commerce,” 
says the official announcement, “through both of these 
important services to keep in close touch with the in- 
dustries and under its organic law, which calls upon it 
to foster, promote and develop the industries of the 
country, to assist them in every practicable way. The 
services now created from the activities of the War 
Industries Board will permit greatly enlarged useful- 
ness to the commerce of the country. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
long actively promoted the interests of our commerce 
abroad; the Bureau of Standards is affording, with 
greatly extended facilities created during the war, that 
scientific support to all industries which has been the 
basis upon which Germany so successfully built her 
commerce before the war. The Industrial Co-operation 
Service dealing with problems of commercial standard- 
ization, of the saving of industrial wastes, of greater 
effectiveness in production and sale, in the removal of 
hurtful and uneconomical trade practices, will substan- 
tially complete the cycle of helpfulness and with the 
Waste Reclamation Service will form a rounded whole 
of aid to commerce, especially needed in the present 
days of readjustment and in the future days of compe- 
tition to follow.” 

Furope has the same problems of turning its war 
machinery into the machinery of peace. The French 
Government has decided to convert its Munitions De- 
partment—also known as the Armament Department— 
into a Department of Industrial Reconstitution. On this 
subject a special report sent by Commercial Attache 
Pierce C. Williams at Paris says that M. Loucheur, who 
has been the Minister of Armament, will retain the 
directorship of the new department. 
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A FEATURELESS WEEK 


Operations on Slightly Larger Scale But 
Surplus of Labor Developing 


Foundry Products Lower and Scrap Softer— 
British Ferromanganese to Be Admitted 


An incomplete analysis indicates that the aggre- 
gate of peace-time buying is larger than generally 
supposed. No attempt is made to express it in fig- 
ures, but in spite of good shipments in December 
the bookings on Jan. 1 were probably less than 10 
per cent below those of Dec. 1. Mills have mean- 
while worked into the backlog which is usually so 
desirable for an efficient operating regime. Gen- 
erally the producer describes conditions as better 
than expected. The trade has been so long used 
to full steam activity that it is not yet accustomed 
to the present period of low demand. 

With operations not quite so good as a week 
ago, it is to be expected that reports are numerous 
of plant shutdowns. The industry cannot, of course, 
expect 60 per cent operation and not have idle- 
ness. A surplus of labor has already become ap- 
parent at steel works, with offers to work at lower 
than existing wage schedules. 

The December estimated output of steel ingots, 
2,992,306 tons, is, with the same number of work- 
ing days, only 2 per cent less than the November 
production and there was no noticeable stocking of 
the rolled product, a fact which is favorable. 

Concentration on export probabilities still serve 
to accentuate the unfavorable differences in ocean 
freight charges as between this country and Eng- 
land. American billets have been quoted at $50 
per ton, f.a.s., while the British established ex- 
port price is £13 10s. Thus the vessel freight rate 
difference needs to be within $14 per ton for the 
United States to participate. American steel bars 
have been offered at about $72.50 alongside ship, 
or about $20 per ton lower than the British product. 
Through reductions in ocean freights recently made 
on American ships the handicap has been lessened, 
but on shipments to the Far East charges from 
New York are roughly three to three and one-half 
times those from Liverpool. 

Inquiries of a promising nature are appearing 
from Belgium, though likely for British negotia- 
tion. Fresh export inquiries here include 3000 
tons of light rails and 1500 tons of ties for port- 
able tracks, and one of 500 tons of standard rails 
for Spain. 

Another step in the abolition of the zoning sys- 
tem of making pig iron prices has been taken by 
some of the Virginia furnaces, which have started 
to quote at their furnaces instead of on the Bir- 
mingham basis. The outlook is that the last vestige 
of the plan adopted Oct. 1 will soon disappear, if 
competition becomes severe. The makers of char- 
coal iron still hold out against reducing prices. 
On other grades, the $3 reduction is general as to 
new business. 

‘The drop in prices has been accepted in spots 


in the foundry trade, as instanced by a 25 per cent 
cut by radiator makers and some recessions in mal- 
leable casting prices. Guidance in respect to prices 
on old contracts is expected from a meeting of pig 
iron producers in Pittsburgh on Jan. 15. 

The scrap market is very weak, with prices 
tending downward, but dealers believe the bottom 
is about reached. The large quantity of war scrap 
which must eventually reach the markets must be 
considered in predicting the future course of the 
market. 

Late returns of iron and steel tonnage exports, 
448,716 gross tons for November, 1918, show a de- 
crease of only 5 per cent from November, 1917, 
but 15 per cent more than October, 1918. Barbed 
wire, required for the fighting front, dropped from 
29,311 tons in October to 23,190 tons in November. 
In steel plates the month’s outgo was 56,846 gross 
tons, or 3879 tons less than in October. 

From 25,000 to 27,000 tons of British standard 
80 per cent ferromanganese, which was sold prior 
to the entrance of the United States into the war, 
may now be imported, most of it at $164 to $185 
per ton, seaboard. The present asking price for 
domestic 70 per cent alloy is $225, delivered. 

The re-establishment of the Chicago basing for 
finished steel is again being agitated. Although it 
existed by Presidential proclamation for the nine 
months ended July 1, 1918, producers generally 
fought against recognizing it on private purchases 
and now that the Government is not the heavy 
buyer and mill outputs are not allocated, they may 
be expected again to resist the change. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 14—(By Wire). 

In a little over a month the labor situation has 
reversed itself, and at present there seems to be a 
larger supply of labor than can find steady work. The 
other day at a Valley blast furnace there were close to 
75 laborers, who had lost positions, seeking employment 
at other works. At a northside manufacturing plant 
last week a number of men applied for work and 
agreed to work for $3 a day for ordinary labor, but 
were turned away, as the plant had all the men it 
could use. These are straws which show very conclu- 
sively that the supply of labor is now more than ample 
for all needs. If this goes on, and it no doubt will, it 
may reach the point shortly where labor will agree to 
work for much lower than present rates rather than 
remain idle. At Youngstown this week there are more 
men walking the streets with nothing to do than in two 
years. Several of the large steel plants there are down 
to about a 50 per cent basis, and have simply told their 
men there will be no work for them till more orders are 
received that will warrant starting up these idle plants. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has mapped out a large re- 
lining campaign for its blast furnaces, and it is under- 
stood this company expects to have four or five blast 
furnaces out right along for relining. For two years 
or more blast furnaces have been driven at a very high 
rate, and owing to the abnormal demand for pig iron 
many stacks have been nursed along and kept in- blast 
that under ordinary conditions would have gone out 
months ago. There has been a let-up in operations of 
tin plate mills, most of which are not working over 11 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


. Jan. 14, Jan. 7, Dec. 17, Jan. 16, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1919 1919 1918 1918 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia ....$36.15 $36.15 $39.15 $34.25 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 31.00 31.00 34.00 33.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti.... 34.60 34.60 37.60 35.90 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 31.00 31.00 34.00 33.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 31.00 31.00 34.00 33.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 33.90 33.90 36.90 33.75 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 30.00 30.00 33.00 33.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 33.60 33.60 36.60 37.25 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 31.50 31.50 34.50 33.50 
Malleable Valley ........ 31.50 31.50 34.50 33.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 31.40 31.40 34.40 32.75 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 38.85 38.85 38.85 37.50 
Rails, Billets, etc., 
Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill.. 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. . 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
Bess billets, Pittsburgh... 43.50 43.50 43.50 $7.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 43.50 43.50 43.50 47.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, Pittsburgh 47.00 47.00 47.00 51.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 56.00 56.00 60.00 60.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 47.30 47.30 51.30 50.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, Per Lb. to Large Buyers: 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Common iron bars, Phila... 3.145 3.145 3.745 3.685 
Common iron bars, P’gh.. 2.90 2.90 3.50 3.50 
Common iron bars, Chicago 3.17 3.17 3.50 3.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.97 2.97 2.97 3.095 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 
Tank plates, New York... 3.27 3.27 3.27 3.445 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh... 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.00 
Beams, etc., New York... 3.07 3.07 3.07 3.195 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh.. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.50 





_ *The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
‘n the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 


or 12 turns per week, instead of the 16 turns, when the 
demand for tinplate was so heavy. 

The recent advance of 7% per cent in wages of sheet 
mill labor for January and February in mills that have 
signed the Amalgamated scale, was a surprise to the 
trade, which expected a reduction of wages, in view of 
the lower prices on sheets. The advance is explained by 
the fact that wages for January and February are based: 
on average prices on shipments of sheets in November 
and December, and that average price was higher than 
it will be for January and February. 

The demand for finished steel products in the past 
week has shown some betterment, notably in sheets 
and tinplate, but on most lines is still quiet and con- 
fined to actual needs. Jobbers’ stocks on nearly all 
kinds of finished steel are fairly heavy, and they are 
placing orders only for such quantities of material as 
are needed to make their stocks complete. The opinion 
in the trade is that present quiet conditions are likely 
to last over the next three or four months, but with the 
return of favorable weather, allowing outside operations 
again, a material increase in demand for steel is ex- 
pected. Mills point to present very high costs and say 
that on most lines of finished steel very much lower 
prices than are ruling now need not be expected. With 
the cost of about $30 per ton to most merchant furnaces 
for making basic and foundry iron, if prices should go 
lower, it will mean a good many furnaces will have to 
stop. It is said that in the wire trade present prices 
do not allow any profit on wire and wire nails, owing 
to the very high cost of labor and material. Unless 
demand soon improves there is bound to be a further 
slowing down of operations among blast furnaces, steel 
works and finishing mills and if there is any material 
decline in price some companies state they will simply 
close down until labor and other costs come down to a 
point that will allow them to compete. The outlook 
is for a quiet condition in the steel trade at least until 
April. 


: = - Jan.14, Jan. 7, Dec. 17, Jan. 16, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1919 1919 1918 1918 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 4.70 1.70 4.70 5.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 100 
Fence wire, base, P’gh... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 

Old Material, 
Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ; 26.00 26.00 27.00 20.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia .. 25.00 25.00 29.00 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 20.00 20.00 25.00 30.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 18.00 18.00 25.00 30.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go. 16.50 18.00 23.00 30.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 25.00 25.00 27.00 30.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 24.00 24.00 29.00 30.60 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton). 22.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 24.00 25.00 32.00 35.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, C’go (net) 18.50 21.50 25.00 31.25 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven: 

Furnace coke, prompt.... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 

Furnace coke, future...... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 

Foundry coke, prompt.... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 

Foundry coke, future 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 20.54 21.00 26.00 23.50 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y.. 20.50 21.00 26.00 23.50 
Spelter, St. Louis........ 7.25 7.50 8.15 7.75 
Spelter, New York....... 7.60 7.85 8.50 8.00 
Lead, St. Louis.......... 5.50 5.45 6.40 6.85 
Lae. Tew BONE sc ccwncves 5.75 5.75 6.75 7.00 
Tin, New York ...... «ee 21.50 71.50 72.00 85.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 7-7% 7.621, 8.00 14.00 
Tin plate, 100-Ilb. box, P’gh. $7.35 $7.35 $7.35 $7.75 


Pig Iron.—Press reports of an active foreign in- 
quiry for pig iron are not verified and are believed to 
be incorrect. Local pig iron interests state they have 
not received any foreign inquiry for pig iron of any 
moment since the armistice was signed. They point 
out that the fact that some of the foreign countries 
that have bought pig iron in this country before the 
war will be engaged over the next six months or a 
year in rehabilitating their cities and providing the 
necessities of life for their people. The work of active 
reconstruction in these countries is not likely to start 
for a considerable time. The local pig iron market is 
quiet in demand, the only active inquiry out being from 
the Colonial Steel Co., which is figuring on the purchase 
of 3,000 to 5,000 tons of basic for delivery in first half. 
If this iron is placed it is likely to be taken at a lower 
price than $30 per ton, the recognized price at Valley 
furnace. There is a little inquiry for foundry iron and 
we note sales of 1,000 to 1,200 tons in small lots at $31, 
Valley furnace. More blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh, 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys are now idle for re- 
lining and repairs than at any time for two years. 
Owners of blast furnaces are taking advantage of the 
present dull demand to put their stacks out and have 
them in good shape for long runs when the demand for 
pig iron is heavier than it is now. Some Valley fur- 
naces report they are pretty well sold up over first 
half, and the:r customers are taking the iron out at 
a satisfactory rate. No large buying movement in pig 
iron is looked for till the demand for finished steel is 
materially better. 


Basic pig iron, $30: Bessemer, $32.20: gray forge, $30; 
No. 2 foundry, $31: No. 3 foundry, $30.50, and malleable 
$31.50, all per gross ton at Valley furnace, the freight rate 
for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh district being 


$1.40 per ton. 


Ferroalloys.—Very little is being done in the local 
market in the way of sales of ferroalloys, consumers 
being covered through first half of this year, and in 
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some cases are offering various kinds of ferroalloys for 
resale. One Youngstown interest was offering in this 
market last week a considerable quantity of ferro- 
silicon for resale, but without finding a buyer. Con- 
sumers believe that prices on ferroalloys may be lower, 
and they are content to work their stocks off before 
placing any new orders. The outlook is that the supply 
of ferromanganese and other alloys will be amply large 
to meet all needs. 


We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $225, delivered, 
and 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen, $65, f.o.b. furnace, an ad- 
dition or deduction of $3.50 per unit being made, when the 
manganese content is above or below the standard. Fifty 
per cent ferrosilicon is quoted at $125. 

We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $52; 10 per 
cent, $54; 11 per cent, $57.30; 12 per cent, $60.60. We quote 
6 per cent silvery iron, $39; 7 per cent, $40; 8 per cent 
$42.50; 9 per cent, $44.50; 10 per cent, $47. Three dollars 
per gross ton advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per 
cent and over. All the above prices are f.o.b. maker's fur- 
nace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, these furnaces hay 
ing a uniform freight rate of $2.90 per gross ton, for delivery 


in the Pittsburgh district 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The inquiry for billets and 
sheet bars is quiet and consumption of steel by the 
sheet and tin plate mills is less now than at any time 
in the past two years. This week the Bessemer plant 
and Brown-Bonnell finishing mills of Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. at Youngstown are down for lack of orders. 
Other steel plants in the Youngstown, Wheeling and 
Pittsburgh districts are operating to only about 60 
per cent. The Government is offering a good deal of 
steel for resale in the forms of shell steel, bars and 
forgings, which no doubt could be bought at prices a 
good deal lower than the recognized market on billets 
and sheet bars. Consumers are holding shipments of bil- 
lets and sheet bars to some extent, as their slower rate 
of operation does not allow them to take in the full 
quantity named in their contracts. 


We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $43.50, sheet bars $47, slabs $46, and forging billets $56 
base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


Structural Material—Some new work came out in 
the past week, but the outlook for the next three or 
four months is not very bright. It is understood that 
the new terminal and Union Station at Cleveland has 
been authorized by the authorities in that city, and it is 
estimated this work will require ultimately about 50,- 
000 tons. Bids went in last week on a section of the 
New York Elevated System for 16,000 tons, but the 
award has not yet been made. The American Bridge 
Co. is understood to have taken 23,000 tons for the 
new armor plate plant near Charleston, W. Va., and 
the McClintic-Marshal!] Co. has taken 400 tons of bridge 
work in Havana, Cuba. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
inquiries out for about 900 tons of steel for signal 
bridges, turntables and other repair work. Railroads 
are buying only such quantities of structural steel as 
are actually needed. It is understood that most fabri- 
cating shops are not operating to more than about 60 
per cent of capacity, and a few are running at a less 
rate. 

We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 
mill, Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—If the determination of the Government te 
carry out its shipbuilding program goes through plate 
mills expect to have a heavy business for a long time. 
At present little new work is being placed and the steel 
ear shops are getting slack. It is believed that in a 
short time large contracts will come from the Govern- 
ment for plates for its shipbuilding program, but this 
is not certain.. It is said that nearly all contracts for 
plates made last year on which shipments are still due 
consumers have been readjusted by the mills to the 
basis of present prices. 

We quote sheared plates at 3c., Pittsburgh mill. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The fact that Western makers 
of bar iron have fixed their price on the basis of 2.90c., 
Pittsburgh, plus the freight to Chicago, has unsettled 
the local market to some extent. Demand for both iron 
and steel bars is quiet, and some of the mills are getting 
very short of work. The demand for reinforcing bars 
for concrete work has been very dull for some time. 





2.80c. at 


We quote soft steel bars rolled from billets at 
from old steel rails, 2.80c.: common iron bars. 


2.70c. : 
2.90c.; bar 
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iron rolled from selected scrap, 3.65c.; and refined iron bars 
at 4.40¢c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—A leading interest in the sheet trade re- 
ports it has live orders on its books for enough tonnage 
to take its output over the next two months or longer, 
and some of the other mills report a similar condition. 


_ The rate of operation among sheet mills is now running 


from 70 to 80 per cent, the lower figure probably being 
very close to the average. Jobbers are buying a little 
more freely, but only in such quantities as will make 
their stocks complete. The opinion is pretty general 
that present prices on sheets may not be mjnimum later 
on, and both jobbers and consumers are buying‘ cau- 
tiously. The supply of sheet bars is good, and none of 
the mills is suffering for lack of steel. Prices on sheets 
are given in detail on page 217. 


Tin Plate.—Leading can makers and other large con- 
sumers of tin plate carried over very heavy stocks into 
this year, and as a result are not expected to come in 
the market for some time for their supply of tin plate 
this year, or until these stocks have been pretty well 
worked up. This explains why so few contracts for tin 
plate the first half of the year have so far been made. 
One leading interest reports that very few of its smaller 
customers have sent in contracts for their supply of 
tin plate the first half, but this is not general. There 
is a fair demand for small lots and operations among 
the tin plate mills are slightly better, probably averag- 
ing about 70 per cent. There is some foreign inquiry, 
but very little foreign business is being placed. We 
quote tin plate at $7.35 per base box for domestic trade 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices on terne plate are given in 
detail on page 217. 

Wire Rods.—Makers report the export inquiries for 
rods as being heavier than from the domestic trade. 
One local interest reports having made recently three 
or four fairly large sales of soft rods for export, at 
somewhat higher prices than are quoted for domestic. 
Operations of the mills rolling rods are lighter than for 
some time. Plenty of steel is available, but orders are 
scarce. Prices in rods are given in detail on page 217. 

Wire Products.—There is a good deal of dissatisfac- 
tion among the independent mills over the new dis- 
counts on woven wire fencing which on some gages 
mean a reduction of as much as $6.40 a ton, while on 
other gages the new discounts mean slight advances. 
It was understood, when the general committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute recommended that 
no reduction in price on wire products be made, that 
this would be carried out, but shortly after one leading 
interest issued the new discounts on woven wire fenc- 
ing and other makers had to follow suit. It is claimed 
that present prices on nearly all kinds of wire and also 
wire nails do not allow a fair margin of profit. The 
demand is only fair, and most shipments now being 
made by the mills are on old orders placed last year. 
None of the wire and wire nail mills is operating to more 
than 70 to 75 per cent of capacity and the amount of 
business ahead on their books is relatively small. It 
is said the present prices on wire and wire nails are 
being firmly held, but here and there reports are re- 
ceived that prices are being shaded. 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—The demand is only fair, 
nearly all shipments now being made by the mills being 
on old orders placed last year, on which makers have 
readjusted prices to the present basis. 

We quote hot rolled strip steel, as made by hoop and band 
mills, at 3.30c. per lb., while for deep stamping or drawing 


quality gteel, 50c. per Ib. extra is charged, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Buying is light and is com- 
ing nearly entirely from the automobile trade. Jobbers’ 
stocks are fairly heavy and they are buying only in 
such quantities as are needed to round out their stocks. 


_ We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.25 base per 100 Ib., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 1%4-in. and wider, 0.100 in. and thicker, 
Boxing charge 25c. 


hard temper in coils under 0.20 carbon. 
per 100 Ib. 


Shafting and Screw Stock—All the makers have 
adopted a new list of extras on shafting. The demand 
is quiet and none of the shafting makers is operating 
to more than 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. Jobbers’ 
stocks are fairly large and they are buying only such 
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quantities as are needed to give them a complete assort- 
ment of ‘sizes. 


We quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 per cent off list in 


carloads and 16 per cent in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers report a fair de- 
mand, but mostly in small lots that cover current needs. 
Jobbers and consumers seem to feel that present prices 
on nuts and bolts will not be minimum later on, and 
are placing orders only as actual needs require. This is 
always the dull season in the nut and bolt trade, and 
makers refer to the present demand as being about as 
heavy as usual at this season of the year. Discounts 
on nuts, bolts and rivets to the large trade are given 
on page 217. 


Spikes.—The demand is quiet, railroads placing or- 
ders for only small quantities of spikes needed for re- 
pair work. Later on, it is expected there will be a good 
deal of new track laying, for which large quantities of 
spikes will be needed. Makers report the demand for 
small spikes is very quiet. 

We quote standard spikes 9/16 x 4% in. at $3.65 and 
small spikes at the same price in carload lots of 200 kegs 
or more at $3.65 per 100 Ib., plus usual extras. We quote 
boat spikes at $5.00 base per 100 lb. plus usual extras, in car- 
load lots of 200 kegs or more, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Rivets.—The demand is dull as very little work in 
which rivets are used is under way at present. Job- 
bers’ stocks are reported fairly heavy and they are not 
buying very freely. 

We quote button head structural rivets at $4.40 and cone 
head boiler rivets at $4.50 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—Demand is dull, and shipments 
now being made by the mills are mostly on old orders 
placed last week, on which makers have adjusted prices 
to the present basis. 

We quote steel hoops and bands at 3.30c. base, with the 
usual extras, 

Skelp.—The market is very quiet, the demand being 
dull, with most mills rolling skelp operating to only 
60 per cent of capacity. 

We quote grooved skelp at $2.65, universal skelp $3.00 
base. Special skelp for boiler tubes, etc., is $3.15 for bases 
size and $3.30 for other sizes, all these prices being per 100 
Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—It is the expectation of most coke makers 
that the Government will cease having supervision over 
prices on coke on Feb. 1, and as to what trend prices 
will have after that date is uncertain. Unless there 
is a material increase in output of blast furnace cake 
in the near future, it would not be surprising if prices 
on both furnace and foundry coke go higher than 
they are now. The demand for furnace coke is heavy 
and in the past month some stacks have had to bank 
waiting for coke to arrive. No contracts are being 
made for either furnace or foundry coke, as the future 
of prices is so uncertain. The output of coke in the 
upper and lower Connellsville regions for the week end- 
ing Jan. 4, was 253,980 tons, an increase over the previ- 
ous week of 21,790 tons. Now that the holiday season 
is over, it is believed the output of coke will soon mate- 
rially increase. At present, it is running fully 75,000 
tons less than normal. Government prices still in effect 
are as follows: 

We quote 48 hr. beehive blast furnace coke at $6; 72 hr 
beehive foundry coke at $7 and crushed coke over % in. at 
$7.30, all in tons of 2000 Ib. at oven. We quote by-product 
coke at $5.70 for run of ovens and $6.70 for selected foundry 
in all States but Alabama and Washington. To these base 


prices should be added the freight rate from the competing 
beehive coke district which takes the lowest freight rates to 


the point where such by-product coke is produced, except 
that there shall be added for coke manufactured in New 
England 7c. for each 5c. above 60c. in the freight charges 
per ton (2240 Ib.) of coal for water transportation on the 


coal used in the manufacture of such coke. 


Wrought Pipe.—The Cosden & Co. interests, large 
operators in the Texas oil fields, have an active inquiry 
out for about 300 miles of 8-in. line pipe, to be laid 
from the new ranger oil fields in Texas to Tulsa, Okla., 
where the refineries of this company are located. This 
pipe runs about 29 lb. to the foot and, if the order is 
placed, will amount to closé to 25,000 tons. Other inter- 
ests operating in the ranger oil fields in Texas, notably 
the Texas Co., Standard Oil Co., and Gulf Refining Co., 
are reported to have inquiries out for considerable quan- 
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tities of line pipe, which are expected to be placed in 
the near future. Mills expect a heavy demand during 
this year for line pipe for gas and oil lines, very little 
work of this kind having been done in 1918, as the mills 
were working largely on Government orders, and it was 
impossible for oil or gas interests to get deliveries of 
line pipe. The demand for lapweld sizes of pipe is re- 
ported fairly heavy, but for buttweld sizes is dull, owing 
to building operations all over the country being so 
quiet. As a rule, iron and steel pipe mills are operating 
to about 75 per cent of capacity. Discounts on iron and 
steel pipe, effective from Jan. 1, are given on page 217. 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand is very quiet, and ship- 
ments now being made by the mills, on both iron and 
steel tubes, are mostly on orders placed last year, prices 
on which have been adjusted to the new basis of dis- 
count as adopted on Jan. 1. Discounts on iron and steel 
tubes are given on page 217. 

Old Material.—There has been no improvement in 
the demand for scrap, which has been very dull for the 
past two months, partly owing to steadily declining 
prices, but more largely because stocks of scrap held 
by consumers are very heavy, and they seem content to 
pretty well work these off before doing any buying. 
It is said that fairly large quantities of both borings 
and turnings for blast furnace use have been bought 
lately by pig iron interests at about $12 per gross ton 
delivered. Large quantities of shell steel discards and 
other forms of semi-finished steel are being offered in 
this market by our own Government, and also by the 
Canadian Government, at prices fully as low as heavy 
melting steel. This has served to demoralize the local 
scrap market to a considerable extent. No sales of 
moment in scrap were made in the past week and 
prices are only fairly steady, and are largely neminal, 
as not enough scrap material is being sold to establish 
market prices. We quote largely nominally as follows: 


Heavy steel melting, Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Mones- 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, de- 

livered Vekewidriws oe bank ... $20.00 to $21.00 
No. 1 cast, for steel plants (nominal) 25.00to 26.00 

terolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md.; 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 

CPD bs otandias Cae vacteeenaes 25.00 to 26.00 
Cee GOON 4 ak cdeaencenaeees 18.00 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet, sides and ends, f.o.b 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dis- 

trict (nominal) inne ation «oe. ae eee 
Bundled sheet stamping (nominal)... 15.00 to 16.00 
Railroad grate bars (nominal) 17.09 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock... 24.00 to 25.00 
Iron car axles (nominal).... ‘ 42. 00to 43.00 
Locomotive axles, steel (nominal) 15.00to 46.00 
Steel car axles (nominal)..... 12.00 to 43.00 
Railroad malleable (nominal). . 22.00to 23.00 
Machine shop turnings ............. 12.00 to 13.00 
Se. Ss a 5h aa es ccarcilane aca aarw Se 26.00 to 27.00 
Rolled steel wheels (nominal). 22.00 to 23.00 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin) 

(nominal) a heme no oe bie 30.00 to 31.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings (nominal) 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy breakable cast baee 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast iron borings 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 28.00 to 29.00 


French Government Honors American Steel 
Manufacturers 


The French Government, wishing to show its grati- 
tude to Americans who during the war rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the cause of France and the Allies, 
has announced a number of promotions and nomina- 
tions in the Legion of Honor. 

Charles M. Schwab is to receive the Cross of Cheva- 
lier, and among the knights created are: 


Richard G. Wood, president Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co. 
James A. Farrell, president United States Steel 


Corporation. 

E. P. Thomas, president United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, vice-president Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 

Joseph Clendenin, vice-president American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 

J. A. Campbell, 
Tube Co. 


president Youngstown Sheet & 
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Chicago 


CuicaGo, Jan. 13 (By Wire.) 

The general aspect of the market is one of quiet, but 
prices are firmly held and consumers are showing more 
of a disposition to do business. The principal company 
among the steel producers finds specifications surpris- 
ingly good. The producers of pig iron continue in a 
quandary as to what prices are to apply to old contracts, 
but guidance is expected to come from a meeting to 
be held in Pittsburgh Jan. 15. Meanwhile there is no 
new business. A large Southern producer has notified 
its agents that contracts are to stand as written. The 
entire trade is very much at sea. 

Once again a movement is on foot to have Chicago 
re-established as a basing point, the demand this time 
springing from Western fabricators, tank makers and 
other consumers. The president of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association has appointed a committee which 
is to arrange for a conference between steel producers 
and consumers. Prominent steel men, as heretofore, 
see no advantage to be derived from the plan so far as 
the steel trade is concerned, though they admit an ad- 
vantage would accrue to the consumers. They say 
Eastern mills do not desire to pay freight to Chicago on 
their products, while the local mills do not wish to re- 
linquish the augmented price which the freight repre- 
sents when prices are fixed on a Pittsburgh basis, and 
they say an old established trade custom cannot be 
easily laid aside. 

Further declines are shown in old material, which 
bring the bottom near. 


Pig Iron.—Several uncertainties must be smoothed 
out before the pig iron trade can proceed in a manner 
at all approaching normal. At the moment there is a 
great lack of unanimity in procedure, but a betterment 
may follow a meeting to be held Jan. 15 at Pittsburgh. 
Much needed, apparently, is strong leadership in revis- 
ing contracts on the new $31 base. A large Southern 
merchant producer has notified its agents that contracts 
are to be carried out as originally written, this mean- 
ing that some consumers will have the benefit of a low 
silicon differential, while others who contracted more 
recently will have to pay the higher differential which 
was in effect at the close of the year. Meanwhile sev- 
eral of the companies are invoicing at the last Gov- 
ernment maximum price. It is quite generally agreed 
that Southern high-cost furnaces can hardly thrive on 
the $31 base, one of their troubles being intrastate 
freight rates on coal, lime, etc., which add between $2 
and $2.50 to their costs. There is no new business at 
any price. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 50c. per ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5..$38.70 to $39.00 

Lake Superior charcoal, C to AA.... 40.70to 42.50 


Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6........ 41.20 to 41.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 silicon, : to 


to 
to 
ow 


DEM oti endkew skamais aie ak a x Baas ia pw a nie a ae 32.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 silicon, 1.75 to 

ca saa kee ees as eo o> wales eas sos oleae 31.00 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry........... 31.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 

ND ED AMIS, EI a ag 1 he Su red de am Ghia 0s ho Da 39.00 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 

POU ais tke n ae Odd Cee es Stan ee nee OS 37.25 
Southern foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25........ 36.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 silicon........cceees 31.50 
Wath -we- pRR Sis SRS E ER bo one aa wwe aes 30.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free)............... 52.50 
es eM TO oan inka pil a ene ble eie es ewe 50.00 
Ferroalloys.——No business whatever is _ reported. 


While the nominal quotation for 70 per cent ferroman- 
ganese is $225 delivered, it is admitted that a lower 
price would not be spurned, but there are no offers. 

We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese nominal at $225 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $155 to $162.50, deliv- 
ered, and 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen at $65 furnace. 


Structural Material.—There are many inquiries, but 
the bulk of them are small, and largely represent ef- 
forts to buy from the mills instead of from jobbers. 
The Omaha Structural Steel Co. will fabricate 408 tons 
for a power house to be erected for Armour & Co. at 
South Omaha, Neb. The Wisconsin Bridge Co. will sup- 
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ply 104 tons to the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad for a girder bridge at Minneapolis. 
The Atlantic Coast Line is asking for bids on 300 under- 
frames. 


The mill quotation is 2.80c., 
freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago delivery. 
quote 4.07c. for material out of warehouse. 


Plates.—Some large inquiries for plates are said to 
exist, but they are developing slowly. Meanwhile 
there is a fair demand for small lots wanted for tanks. 
and general work, including cars, and a little is being 
sold for export. 

The mill quotation is 3c., Pittsburgh, the freight to Chicago 
being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 4.27c. for plates out of 
stock. 

Bars.—The mills are receiving a fair aggregate of 
orders for mild steel bars, and specifications are good. 
The demand for concrete reinforcing material also is 
fair. Iron bars are quiet. For common bar iron the 
quotation of 2.90c. stands. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.70c., Pittsburgh, taking 


97 


a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron, 2.90c., 
Pittsburgh; refined iron bars, 3.65 to 4.40c.; rail carbon, 
2.80c., Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The market is slowly becoming more active. 
Jobbers have indicated their readiness to buy, but they 
continue to look for guarantees against declines, some- 
thing the mills are not willing to grant. It is pointed 
out that such a course would supply: an incentive for 
the jobbers to cast about for lower prices or offers, on 
finding which they would ask that their contract price 
be revised. 

Chicago delivery out of stock regardless of quantity, No. 
10 blue annealed, 5.17c.; No. 28 black, 6.22c., and No. 28 
galvanized, 7.57c. 

Mill quotations are 4.70c. for No. 28 black, 3.95c. for No. 
10 blue annealed, and 6.05c. for No. 28 galvanized. 


Wire Products.—Except in a few lines such as flat 
wire, a much better business was done in the last week, 
although inventories are not yet concluded. Wire 
makers, like sheet makers, are not disposed to give 
guarantees against declines. 


Old Material.—Business is restricted to the taking 
of occasional bargains in which extremely low prices 
are made. It is believed the attitude of the Government 
as to what is has to sell, and what it gets, will have im- 
portant bearing, while the status of the mills in regard 
to supply is an unknown factor. Several railroads have 
issued lists and the aggregate tonnage they offer is 
fairly large. 


We quote for delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Pittsburgh, which takes a 
Jobbers 


WE since a rehkeidks seek nee eee $28.00 to $29.00 
SOME CUE nae dice Sau e cane 6 wee 50.00 to 55.00 
CRPGNE: sc osc wake codleeaceaacen au 26.00 to 27.00 
a ae ee 22.00 to 23.00 
Steal satis, teat That OS Lo... sos cee 22.00 to 23.00 
PROT, WBECM MOOG 6.6 6.05 ccc eu Sees s 16.50 to 17.00 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 16.50 to 
Shoveling steel 16.50to 1 
Heavy steel axle turnings........... 14.00 to 15.00 


Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars.......... $24.00 to $25.00 
Banat Mee CONG. 6 ooc6 5 csc or cewces de 19.50 to 20.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 27.50 to 28.00 
NN (UI IO ee a OS ota Gk dees a ane 31.00 to 32.00 
Se ee SE, bc Kaa a eeeccbue nna 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 ratlroad wrought... ...iescssves 18.50to 19.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.....:....see+- 17.00 to 18.00 
Ce PO ase Fa Fs da sivceae Man aldneda 19.50 to 20.50 
Pies GI OB ok oe wo Se ewes es cins 15.00 to 16.00 
Ww. 2 DORI ioc cei ees ie eveves 16.50 to 17.00 
SS 6 aio ae 5d ee ow 10.00 to 11.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 22.50to 23.00 
CO TE ica ees tv ceca Ree ¥RR eae 23.00 to 24.00 
i SE EE CON ciate one ene eave ee tan 22.00 to 23.00 
Boiler punching® ........cccesseves 24.00 to 25.00 


25.00 to 26.00 
8.50 to 9.00 
10.50 to 11.50 


Locomotive tires, 
Machine-shop turnings 


Cast DOTINBS «ices cite wes csenne 

Stove plate and light cast........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Co a renew inr Sie aa en 16.00 to 16.50 
I NE eo a ew alee wae e ae DBI 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable .........se.eeees 17.00 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable ..........«.+- 18.00 to 19.00 
Country MiIKEd 2... ce soesccnevrescvy 12.00to 13.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Detroit will take bids Jan. 14 on 


2000 tons, this being the only business reported. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $69.80; 6-in. and larger, $66.80; 
class A and gas pipe, $1 extra. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Prices are unchanged, and orders 
are few and small, indicating a waiting attitude on the 
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part of consumers. For mill prices see Finished Iron 
and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 217. Jobbers quote: 


Structural rivets, 5.67c.; boiler rivets, 5.77c.; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent off; larger sizes 25 and 
5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 35 off; larger sizes, 20 
and 5 off; box pressed nuts, square topped, 78c. off; hexagon 
tapped, 58c. off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square 
heads, 40 per cent off. Quantity extras for nuts are can- 
celed. 

Rail and Track Supplies—Inquiries for track 
fastenings continue the feature of this market. 


Standard railroad spikes, 3.65c., Pittsburgh. Track bolts, 
with square nuts, 4.90c., Pittsburgh. Tie plates, steel, 3c., 
Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie plates, iron, 3.30c., f.o.b. maker’s 
mills. The base for light rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker’s mill, with 
usual extras. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14. 


Readjustment policies are not yet fully worked out, 
and meanwhile trade is waiting. Practically the only 
business being done in pig iron, steel or scrap is 
small lots for prompt shipment. The market is barren 
of interesting developments, neither export nor do- 
mestic business showing as yet any signs of increasing 
demand. 

Consumers of pig iron are insistently urging revision 
of prices on old contracts, but the furnaces are re- 
sisting such revision when contracts specifically read 
that the “last-named Government price” was to apply 
on deliveries made after the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment prices. A few furnaces have revised all contracts 
to the basis of $30 for basic and $31 for No. 2 foundry 
iron, while others are still quoting $3 a ton higher, 
and some spot business in lots up to 200 tons has 
been done the past week at the higher quotations. 
Virginia producers have decided to abandon thé Birm- 
ingham basing, and will sell f.o.b. furnace, but for 
the present will adhere to the base price of $34 for 
foundry iron. Small sales have been made, which with 
the freight rate to Phildaelphia of $4.10 makes the 
delivered price in this market $38.10, as compared with 
$34.90 for the same grade of iron from eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces. 

The scrap market is weaker, prices showing a 
further downward tendency, but dealers believe the 
bottom is about reached. Demand is light and some 
consumers have ordered suspension of shipments on 
contracts. 

Eastern bar iron makers have not yet taken any 
action toward reducing prices, but it is admitted that 
a reduction will be made soon. Meanwhile a few orders 
are being accepted subject to revision if the price is 
lowered. 

Pig Iron.—Neither consumers nor producers are in 
a mood to negotiate pig iron business, except small 
lots for prompt shipment. Consumers are to a large 
extent well supplied, both as to stock on hand and 
under contract, while sellers are in an equally inde- 
pendent position, being, with rare exceptions, well 
sold ahead. Consequently they are taking a conserva- 
tive attitude as to future business so as not to unduly 
disturb present market prices. A good sized tonnage 
of iron might be procurable at lower than existing 
quotations, but in the absence of any such buying 
interest, producers will go slow about taking any ac- 
tion which would tend to start prices downward. Vir- 
ginia producers two weeks ago indicated that they 
would continue to sell on a Birmingham base, but 
would reduce prices $3 a ton. Since then, they have 
changed their position and several lots of foundry iron 
have been sold in the past week on the basis of $34, 
furnace, making the delivered price $38.10, Philadelphia, 
and we accordingly adjust our quotations to that basis. 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo furnaces are selling 
small lots at a price which makes its delivered cost in 
Philadelphia $34.90, while basic has been sold at $33.90, 
Philadelphia. No concessions from these prices are ap- 
parent at the moment, though consumers seem gen- 
erally of the opinion that quotations will eventually go 
lower. Sellers, however, see the s****...e°mmg_a rather 
strong light, but the declires¢ that the manufact to in 
other quarters as ind’ wh 
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perhaps not so marked, for pig iron. Consumers are in- 
sistently urging revision of prices on contracts, which in 
numerous instances is being done. In a few cases, a com- 
promise reduction of $1.50 has seemingly satisfied the 
consumer. Some sellers go so far as to say that prac- 
tically all contracts must eventually be revised, the 
alternative being legal action, which both parties gen- 
erally wish to avoid. We quote standard grades of 
iron for delivery in Philadelphia or vicinity except 
standard low phosphorus, which is quoted f.o.b. furnace: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 

ME a Gans pha tue dnd eter oe ee wea aoe $36.15 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 

PCOS 065 6 Ad's 3h ODER RARE wane ewan 34.90 
Virginia No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 sil.)......... 39.35 ~ 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 sil.).... 38.10 
DE ccc nee cha bccn beans ehab oie ae oae eel «celta 33.90 
Ce SN nt Cwedde deena taba ch wdee teas eat 33.90 
Standard low phosphorus, f.o.b. furnace...... 51.00 
Copper-bearing low phosphorus ............. 48.90 


Ferroalloys.—The market is dead, consumers show- 
ing no interest. A leading producer of ferromanganese 
has two of its four furnaces out of blast. Consumers 
are trying to cancel contracts, but producers - object. 
Several legal actions to test these contracts are in 
prospect. Ferromanganese is nominally quoted at 
$225 for 70 per cent and spiegeleisen at $65 for 16 
to 18 per cent. 


Billets—No business is being done. Considerable 
resale material is available, much of it of shell-forging 
quality, but consumers are showing no interest. We 
quote open-hearth rerolling billets at $47.30, Philadel- 
phia. 

Finished Iron and Steel—Only a small volume of 
business is being done, mainly replenishing orders. 
Shipyards have large stocks of plates and shapes on 
hand. The British Government is offering to sell 
plates, shapes, bars and other steel products, which 
were ready for shipment when the armistice was 
signed, but the prices at which the material is held 
are, according to brokers, too high to move it in the 
present condition of the market. Steel production is 
showing an average reduction of perhaps 25 or 30 
per cent. Two plants are operating at about 50 per 
cent, while others vary from 70 to 100 per cent. Several 
small bar iron rolling mills have shut down because of 
lack of orders. Common merchant iron is being nomi- 
nally quoted at 3.50c., Pittsburgh, but no business is 
being done except where the seller agrees to protect 
the customer on price declines. A few small sales have 
been made on this basis. A New York broker has 
offered bar iron in this district at 2.90c., Pittsburgh. 
Export demand is not large, being mainly from South 
America. Business with Japan is held back because 
of the failure of more than 300 metal brokers in that 
country since the armistice was signed. Plates in the 
hands of speculators in Japan had gone as high as 
35¢c. per lb. and many brokers suffered large losses. 
High ocean freight rates are making it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to do business with Europe and 
the Far East. Prices for export and domestic trade 
are now identical in most instances. We quote plates at 
$3.245¢., structural shapes at 3.045c., soft steel bars 
at 2.945¢c., bar iron at 3.745c., No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets at 4.145c., No. 28 black sheets at 4.945c., and 
No. 28 galvanized sheets at 6.295c., all Philadelphia. 


Old Material.—Demand from consumers is not large, 
but a few sales are being made. Prices tend downward, 
but dealers believe the bottom is about reached and 
that buying interest would stiffen the market. The 
large quantity of war material which will some time 
reach the market as scrap is, however, unquestionably 
a factor with which to reckon in predicting the future 
course of the market. It is apparent that the supply 
of scrap released by the ending of the war will prevent 
any shortage for a long time to come and this may 
have a tendency to hold prices to relatively low levels 
despite any active demand which may develop. It is 


expected that the Government will release its war 
scrap gradually so as not to depress the market unduly, 
but no definite policy has yet been worked out. Much 
of the Government scrap must be sorted, graded and 
prepared in scrap yards, and the way in which it is 
absorbed by consumers will depend to a considerable 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 13 (By Wire.) 

The general aspect of the market is one of quiet, but 
prices are firmly held and consumers are showing more 
of a disposition to do business. The principal company 
among the steel producers finds specifications surpris- 
ingly good. The producers of pig iron continue in a 
quandary as to what prices are to apply to old contracts, 
but guidance is expected to come from a meeting to 
be held in Pittsburgh Jan. 15. Meanwhile there is no 
new business. A large Southern producer has notified 
its agents that contracts are to stand as written. The 
entire trade is very much at sea. 

Once again a movement is on foot to have Chicago 
re-established as a basing point, the demand this time 
springing from Western fabricators, tank makers and 
other consumers. The president of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association has appointed a committee which 
is to arrange for a conference between steel producers 
and consumers. Prominent steel men, as heretofore, 
see no advantage to be derived from the plan so far as 
the steel trade is concerned, though they admit an ad- 
vantage would accrue to the consumers. They say 
Eastern mills do not desire to pay freight to Chicago on 
their products, while the local mills do not wish to re- 
linquish the augmented price which the freight repre- 
sents when prices are fixed on a Pittsburgh basis, and 
they say an old established trade custom cannot be 
easily laid aside. 

Further declines are shown in old material, which 
bring the bottom near. 


Pig Iron.—Several uncertainties must be smoothed 
out before the pig iron trade can proceed in a manner 
at all approaching normal. At the moment there is a 
great lack of unanimity in procedure, but a betterment 
may follow a meeting to be held Jan. 15 at Pittsburgh. 
Much needed, apparently, is strong leadership in revis- 
ing contracts on the new $31 base. A large Southern 
merchant producer has notified its agents that contracts 
are to be carried out as originally written, this mean- 
ing that some consumers will have the benefit of a low 
silicon differential, while others who contracted more 
recently will have to pay the higher differential which 
was in effect at the close of the year. Meanwhile sev- 
eral of the companies are invoicing at the last Gov- 
ernment maximum price. It is quite generally agreed 
that Southern high-cost furnaces can hardly thrive on 
the $31 base, one of their troubles being intrastate 
freight rates on coal, lime, etc., which add between $2 
and $2.50 to their costs. There is no new business at 
any price. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 50c. per ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5..$38.70 to $39.00 

Lake Superior charcoal, C to AA.... 40.70to 42.50 

Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 41.20to 41.50 


Northern coke foundry, No. 1 silicon, 2.25 to 

cD’ ibe pid nth RAGE te ee Wa Oe ea oe moe we 32.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 silicon, 1.75 to 

Vk Rate eaeaeeeaee ae cats c nd bade ae «888 31.00 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry........... 31.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 

ee Ces ws ide Wein kee as who's 39.00 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 

OP eed gh thts cede Cd te coh cbsanesendtes 37.25 
Southern foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25........ 36.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 silicon.............. 31.50 
SS Sic Suna en rain Rs Ele ce 8 eS hs oe ee Ae 30.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free)............... 52.50 
SEs 70 OO NUON sy thin tn. gach wn 8 enw een 8 50.00 
Ferroalloys.—No business whatever is_ reported. 


While the nominal quotation for 70 per cent ferroman- 
ganese is $225 delivered, it is admitted that a lower 
price would not be spurned, but there are no offers. 

We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese nominal at $225 
delivered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $155 to $162.50, deliv- 
ered, and 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen at $65 furnace. 

Structural Material.—There are many inquiries, but 
the bulk of them are small, and largely represent ef- 
forts to buy from the mills instead of from jobbers. 
The Omaha Structural Steel Co. will fabricate 408 tons 
for a power house to be erected for Armour & Co. at 
South Omaha, Neb. The Wisconsin Bridge Co. will sup- 
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ply 104 tons to the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad for a girder bridge at Minneapolis. 
The Atlantic Coast Line is asking for bids on 300 under- 
frames. 


The mill quotation is 2.80c., Pittsburgh, which takes a 
freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Jobbers 
quote 4.07c. for material out of warehouse. 


Plates.—Some large inquiries for plates are said to 
exist, but they are developing slowly. Meanwhile 
there is a fair demand for small lots wanted for tanks. 
and general work, including cars, and a little is being 
sold for export. 

The mi'l quotation is 3c., Pittsburgh, the freight to Chicago 
being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 4.27c. for plates out of 
stock. 

Bars.—The mills are receiving a fair aggregate of 
orders for mild steel bars, and specifications are good. 
The demand for concrete reinforcing material also is 
fair. Iron bars are quiet. For common bar iron the 
quotation of 2.90c. stands. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.70c., Pittsburgh, taking 
a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron, 2.90c., 
Pittsburgh; refined iron bars, 3.65 to 4.40c.; rail carbon, 
2.80c., Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The market is slowly becoming more active. 
Jobbers have indicated their readiness to buy, but they 
continue to look for guarantees against declines, some- 
thing the mills are not willing to grant. It is pointed 
out that such a course would supply: an incentive for 
the jobbers to cast about for lower prices or offers, on 
finding which they would ask that their contract price 
be revised. 


Chicago delivery out of stock regardless of quantity, No. 
10 blue annealed, 5.17c.; No. 28 black, 6.22c., and No. 28 
galvanized, 7.57c. 

Mill quotations are 4.70c. for No. 28 black, 3.95c. for No. 
10 blue annealed, and 6.05c. for No. 28 galvanized. 


Wire Products.—Except in a few lines such as flat 
wire, a much better business was done in the last week, 
although inventories are not yet concluded. Wire 
makers, like sheet makers, are not disposed to give 
guarantees against declines. 


Old Material.—Business is restricted to the taking 
of occasional bargains in which extremely low prices 
are made. It is believed the attitude of the Government. 
as to what is has to sell, and what it gets, will have im- 
portant bearing, while the status of the mills in regard 
to supply is an unknown factor. Several railroads have 
issued lists and the aggregate tonnage they offer is 
fairly large. 

We quote for delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Cee iek a weahics a tal Os eek bie wwe $28.00 to $29.00 
PE TED Sik dis 6c 0's One Fo wales 50.00 to 55.00 
COE 5x ‘a. G oernid Wikis ands Gia cake mee 26.00 to 27.00 
Ls SL: a en) a a 22.00 to 23.00 
Steel rails, less than 5 ft........... 22.00 to 23.00 
Se. SE I oincéctcsedancdinve 16.50 to 17.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 16.50to 17.00 
See MONEE 3b chhccacneasneenenes 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings........... 14.00 to 15.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars.......... $24.00 to $25.00 
es SE MEO 64.655 6 Vewo rs Reeew er 19.50 to 20.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 27.50 to 28.00 
Ree CP ES ona oi wr ckeenes wha wae 31.00 to 32.00 
eee CE Bia acdanc devi vanvte cewek 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.....ciccccvee 18.50to 19.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought. ... sic ccciwses 17.00 to 18.00 
CRE GR. ccc aes sande sendnanekenen 19.50to 20.50 
Pipes ORE BUR cs oc ccc cvtwsccecwsivs 15.00 to 16.00 
eh a WEE ne dad d.ncee en eeh oun Glen 16.50 to 17.00 
SG 1S DR is er ec cce eeekadewmetes 10.00 to 11.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 22.50to 23.00 
CO MD Sawadsde dea Saket one wees 23.00to 24.00 
Pe: 2 GRR Sica ose Ceri Si aceseneds 22.00 to 23.00 
Boller PuUNCHINGE «2... ccccscccsccesses 24.00 to 25.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth........... 25.00 to 26.00 


8.50 to 9.00 
10.50 to 11.50 
17.00 to 17.50 


Machine-shop 
Cast borings 
Stove plate and light cast........... 


turnings 


COGS: DERE oc ccesics 6 bebe asvesese runes 16.00 to 16.50 
I TN a. on cee bce ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Raliroed WIGS .... ic ccc cvcsvcdacé 17.00 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable ...........+.+.+- 18.00 to 19.00 
Countesy Mimed. 2.00 ccvccsc canes smes 12.00 to 13.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Detroit will take bids Jan. 14 on 
2000 tons, this being the only business reported. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $69.80; 6-in. and larger, $66.80; 
class A and gas pipe, $1 extra. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Prices are unchanged, and orders 
are few and small, indicating a waiting attitude on the 
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part of consumers. For mill prices see Finished Iron 
and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 217. Jobbers quote: 


Structural rivets, 5.67c.; boiler rivets, 5.77c.; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent off; larger sizes 25 and 
5 off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 35 off; larger sizes, 20 
and 5 off: box pressed nuts, square topped, 78c. off; hexagon 
tapped, 58c. off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square 
heads, 40 per cent off. Quantity extras for nuts are can- 
celed. 


Rail and Track Supplies—Inquiries for 
fastenings continue the feature of this market. 


Standard railroad spikes, 3.65c., Pittsburgh. Track bolts, 
with square nuts, 4.90c., Pittsburgh. Tie plates, steel, 3c., 
Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie plates, iron, 3.30c., f.0.b. maker’s 
mills. The base for light rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker’s mill, with 
usual extras. 


track 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14. 


Readjustment policies are not yet fully worked out, 
and meanwhile trade is waiting. Practically the only 
business being done in pig iron, steel or scrap is 
small lots for prompt shipment. The market is barren 
of interesting developments, neither export nor do- 
mestic business showing as yet any signs of increasing 
demand. 

Consumers of pig iron are insistently urging revision 
of prices on old contracts, but the furnaces are re- 
sisting such revision when contracts specifically read 
that the “last-named Government price” was to apply 
on deliveries made after the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment prices. A few furnaces have revised all contracts 
to the basis of $30 for basic and $31 for No. 2 foundry 
iron, while others are still quoting $3 a ton higher, 
and some spot business in lots up to 200 tons has 
been done the past week at the higher quotations. 
Virginia producers have decided to abandon the Birm- 
ingham basing, and will sell f.o.b. furnace, but for 
the present will adhere to the base price of $34 for 
foundry iron. Small sales have been made, which with 
the freight rate to Phildaelphia of $4.10 makes the 
delivered price in this market $38.10, as compared with 
$34.90 for the same grade of iron from eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces. 

The scrap market is weaker, prices showing a 
further downward tendency, but dealers believe the 
bottom is about reached. Demand is light and some 
consumers have ordered suspension of shipments on 
contracts. 

Eastern bar iron makers have not yet taken any 
action toward reducing prices, but it is admitted that 
a reduction will be made soon. Meanwhile a few orders 
are being accepted subject to revision if the price is 
lowered. 


Pig Iron.—Neither consumers nor producers are in 
a mood to negotiate pig iron business, except small 
lots for prompt shipment. Consumers are to a large 
extent well supplied, both as to stock on hand and 
under contract, while sellers are in an equally inde- 
pendent position, being, with rare exceptions, well 
sold ahead. Consequently they are taking a conserva- 
tive attitude as to future business so as not to unduly 
disturb present market prices. A good sized tonnage 
of iron might be procurable at lower than existing 
quotations, but in the absence of any such buying 
interest, producers will go slow about taking any ac- 
tion which would tend to start prices downward. Vir- 
ginia producers two weeks ago indicated that they 
would continue to sell on a Birmingham base, but 
would reduce prices $3 a ton. Since then, they have 
changed their position and several lots of foundry iron 
have been sold in the past week on the basis of $34, 
furnace, making the delivered price $38.10, Philadelphia, 
and we accordingly adjust our quotations to that basis. 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo furnaces are selling 
small lots at a price which makes its delivered cost in 
Philadelphia $34.90, while basic has been sold at $33.90, 
Philadelphia. No concessions from these prices are ap- 
parent at the moment, though consumers seem gen- 
erally of the opinion that quotations will eventually go 
lower. Sellers, however, see the sit», a rather 
strong light, but the declircss 3 to in 
other quarters as ind, oh 
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perhaps not so marked, for pig iron. Consumers are in- 
sistently urging revision of prices on contracts, which in 
numerous instances is being done. In a few cases, a com- 
promise reduction of $1.50 has seemingly satisfied the 
consumer. Some sellers go so far as to say that prac- 
tically all contracts must eventually be revised, the 
alternative being legal action, which both parties gen- 
erally wish to avoid. We quote standard grades of 
iron for delivery in Philadelphia or vicinity except 
standard low phosphorus, which is quoted f.o.b. furnace: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 

Gy (hack veleas ndactoalincsacteaceseanens $36.15 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 

ee 6cb dos sheen ded ee es daa es 34.90 
Virginia No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 sil.)......ec- 39.35 ~ 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 sil.)... 38.10 
SD axe Ce Dee eR awed ude We ame oe ees Ss 33.90 
CRO 6a cw ae eS ae ice eae Me ae eae 33.90 
Standard low phosphorus, f.o.b. furnace...... 51.00 
Copper-bearing low phosphorus ............. 48.90 


Ferroalloys.—The market is dead, consumers show- 
ing no interest. A leading producer of ferromanganese 
has two of its four furnaces out of blast. Consumers 
are trying to cancel contracts, but producers - object. 
Several legal actions to test these contracts are in 
prospect. Ferromanganese is nominally quoted at 
$225 for 70 per cent and spiegeleisen at $65 for 16 
to 18 per cent. 

Billets——No business is being done. Considerable 
resale material is available, much of it of shell-forging 
quality, but consumers are showing no interest. We 
quote open-hearth rerolling billets at $47.30, Philadel- 
phia. 

Finished Iron and Steel—Only a small volume of 
business is being done, mainly replenishing orders. 
Shipyards have large stocks of plates and shapes on 
hand. The British Government is offering to sell 
plates, shapes, bars and other steel products, which 
were ready for shipment when the armistice was 
signed, but the prices at which the material is held 
are, according to brokers, too high to move it in the 
present condition of the market. Steel production is 
showing an average reduction of perhaps 25 or 30 
per cent. Two plants are operating at about 50 per 
cent, while others vary from 70 to 100 per cent. Several 
small bar iron rolling mills have shut down because of 
lack of orders. Common merchant iron is being nomi- 
nally quoted at 3.50c., Pittsburgh, but no business is 
being done except where the seller agrees to protect 
the customer on price declines. A few small sales have 
been made on this basis. A New York broker has 
offered bar iron in this district at 2.90c., Pittsburgh. 
Export demand is not large, being mainly from South 
America. Business with Japan is held back because 
of the failure of more than 300 metal brokers in that 
country since the armistice was signed. Plates in the 
hands of speculators in Japan had gone as high as 
35c. per lb. and many brokers suffered large losses. 
High ocean freight rates are making it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to do business with Europe and 
the Far East. Prices for export and domestic trade 
are now identical in most instances. We quote plates at 
$3.245¢., structural shapes at 3.045c., soft steel bars 
at 2.945¢., bar iron at 3.745c., No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets at 4.145c., No. 28 black sheets at 4.945c., and 
No. 28 galvanized sheets at 6.295c., all Philadelphia. 


Old Material_—Demand from consumers is not large, 
but a few sales are being made. Prices tend downward, 
but dealers believe the bottom is about reached and 
that buying interest would stiffen the market. The 
large quantity of war material which will some time 
reach the market as scrap is, however, unquestionably 
a factor with which to reckon in predicting the future 
course of the market. It is apparent that the supply 
of scrap released by the ending of the war will prevent 
any shortage for a long time to come and this may 
have a tendency to hold prices to relatively low levels 
despite any active demand which may develop. It is 
expected that the Government will release its war 
scrap gradually so as not to depress the market unduly, 
but no definite policy has yet been worked out. Much 
of the Government scrap must be sorted, graded and 
prepared in scrap yards, and the way in which it is 
absorbed by consumers will depend to a considerable 
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degree on the capacity of yards to handle it. Several 
Eastern miils have ordered suspension of shipments on 
contracts, being already oversupplied and this has 
further weakened the market. We quote as follows 
for delivery at consumers’ works in the Philadelphia 
district: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $18.00 to $20.00 
OO Ces TOPOS ss 2 cece ssesepeess 23.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and 

i cine te sateen S be eeheee ene 24.00 to 26.00 
en EE bevetdesed denen sons sa0eds 30.00 to 32.00 
i  ... os tes ah ween ep ba eames 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........s»e-. 24.00 to 25.00 
BIO: 2 WATE WIOMBRE. oc ccccdcccccesee 22.00to 24.00 
Country yard wrought........-esse0- 14.00 to 15.00 
en) Se sk ereaer se eeneeaene 17.00 to 19.00 
ee ee so is sawn ohn ae 17.00 to 19.00 
eh ee, 2. ees e eee bee 18.00 to 19.00 
St EN: so wa dub web bee we ae +. 14.00to 15.00 
Turnings (for blast furnace use).... 10.00to 12.00 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

i) ee Sy Te eee Tee Te 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use) 10.00 to 12.00 
Cast borings (clean).....-cceeces. .. 15.00to 16.00 
ne cn Se a eee mee 24.00 to 25.00 
Ps. . Gubawbh be ce has oad oe DS 18.00 to 20.00 


18.00 to 20.00 
18.00 to 20.00 


Stove p.ate 
tailroad malleable 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)......... 18.00 to 20.00 
Ungraded pipe 14.00 to 16.00 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 13. 

Pig Iron.—Producers report a noticeable improve- 
ment in the market the past week, with some increase 
in inquiry and a brighter outlook. Basic in particular 
shows a better demand than for several weeks. A more 
united stand appears to have been taken by the fur- 
nace interests of the district, and practically all have 
now written down their contracts to meet the sugges- 
tions and the spirit of the committee of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute with respect to price reduc- 
tion from the Government schedule formerly ruling— 
i. e., a base price of $31 for 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon 
content, applying where contracts carry Government 
clauses. This action, however, does not involve con- 
tracts of any kind entered at a definite price with no 
exemption clauses whether above or below the Govern- 
ment basis of prices as applied in the past. Inquiry 
does not embrace any large tonnages, being principally 
for small lots, averaging 250 tons. Some melters are 
requesting that delayed deliveries be hurried forward. 
These delayed tonnages consist in some instances of 
iron on war contracts which furnaces declined to cancel, 
but on which they were willing to defer delivery for 
later specification. Some foreign inquiry is before the 
market, including one small lot of about 500 tons of 
foundry for Japan and one of a much larger tonnage 
for the same country. The price schedule on new busi- 
ness is quoted the same as a week ago, f.o.b. furnace, 
Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 silicon $34.00 
No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon..... . 32.2 
No. 3 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon 31.00 
Gn ehh ikng a eck otk on ie 30.00 
Malleable silicon not over 2.25. : ities 31.50 
CNet e 20.00 
Pe ios kanes Ga Jeena sheRO eee ws 32.20 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b 
Ee ee 38.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While there has not been 
a great deal of buying, a considerable tonnage of vari- 
ous finished products, bars, small shapes, etc., that has 
been under suspension, has been released with sizes 
changed to meet present requirements, so that mills 
are in better condition than they have been for several 
weeks in that tonnage on books is live tonnage, against 
which shipments are moving forward. There is a fair 
demand for shapes. One mill reports that it is putting 
through some good orders. The plate market, although 
not showing. much activity at the present moment, has 
picked up somewhat’since the first of the year, with 
indications that the situation will improve in the near 
future. 

Old Material—The market is still characterized by 
lack of activity and analmost entire absence of buying. 
Most consumers have considerable stocks of material 
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on hand, and under present conditions have not yet 
reached a point where they are interested in buying. 
Scrap dealers, however, and some mills also, believe that 
the time is not so very far off when a buying movement 
will be likely to set in. The only commodity to show 
the least signs of life at present is cast borings, and 
transactions have been very few in this line. Consid- 
erable quantities of shell billets left over on Govern- 
ment contracts remain to be absorbed by the market, 
and it is a puzzling question as to how they will be 
disposed of. Shipments of these billets which have 
been made to Canadian interests working on American 
shell contracts, or which have been stopped in transit 
into Canada, are likely to be thrown on the market here, 
with no demand for them, as mills appear to be abso- 
lutely out of the market for melting steel. It is ex- 
pected that all local shell contracts will have been com- 
pleted by the end of the present month. The current 
price schedule is largely nominal. We quote as follows 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel, regular grades. .$17.00 to $18.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under..... 23.00 to 24.00 


MO. 2 pahivoAd WOUMt. .. 6c ti nieces 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.............. 25.00to 26.00 
Om OE, acveecs dcéces 27.00to 28.00 
ERGs OES: adic tuaedtevn ewe oo vi weN 27.00 to 28.00 
CO WSC  sitasinreeatanessiwasces 25.00 to 26.00 
PPO VORONED 6.60 6 0h 40 bes a 0s vO 25.00 to 26.00 
Machine shop turnings......... -»«» 10.00 to 11.00 
Heavy axle turnings................ 15.00to 16.00 
Clean cast borings..... relies wel ss 5.00 
POM PRE ss knee tad Ove Dace e eens 24.00 to 25.00 
Locomotive grate bars.........s.eeec. 21.00 to 22.00 
Stove plate Sees See eee SeORORO SSR HESS 21.00to 22.00 
STROUD SD bs Cute de GRD 0006 REO KS 15.00to 16.00 
a: 2 BO. ce éadensadus —awes eee en Raawae 
Bundled sheet stamping... s 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 13. 


Pig lron.—There has been no change in the Southern 
iron market with regard to the attitude of the inde- 
pendent iron masters, who, with one accord, are asking 
$34 and have declined thus far to book under that level 
The only business going has been small lots, largely 
for prompt delivery. That has brought $34 uniformly. 
One lot of 100 tons of high silicon sold at $39.50, the 
precise price set by the Government in the $34 scale. 
Other lots, from carload to 100 tons, of which showing 
was made, were booked at the $34 level. Onlookers, 
including consumers, believe the attitude with regard 
to the higher price on current business is with a view 
as much to hold that price on iron already booked as 
to get it on new bookings. In other words, the con- 
sumers believe the furnace men feel that a lower price 
on forward business would jeopardize that price on iron 
already booked. So, up to that point where order 
books begin to ery for new business, and to the extent 
of their ability to do so, the independents will probably 
stick to $34. Production is at a low ebb owing to the 
slump in coal and coke following a two weeks’ holiday. 
The decrease of over 400,000 tons below even the re- 
duced average of the past autumn hit hard. The Ten- 
nessee company blew out No. 3 at Bessemer for relining 
on Dec. 30. This was on basic. On the same day it 
banked No. 4 at Bessemer, on basic, for want of coke, 
and banked its Alice in Birmingham, on basic. On 
Jan. 7 it banked No. 1 Bessemer, on foundry, and on 
Jan. 8 blew out Little Belle at Bessemer, which was on 
ferromanganese. The Woodward Iron Co. blew out a 
Woodward stack, but will blow in a Vanderbilt that has 
just been relined. The only business going being at $34, 
we quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, for prompt delivery, as follows: 

No. 2 foundry and soft.. 

Basic 


.. $34.00 
33.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—There has been no improvement in 
the cast-iron pipe trade. The leading interest is operat- 
ing both Biryaingham and Bessemer plants at about 
50 per cent. Some pipe interests sounded the Birming- 
ham market for pig iron during the week and received 
a quotatiqgg,of $34 in every instance. Sanitary shops 
look business with the opening of 
Spal ake on stocks, but there 
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is nothing in the wind right now. Prices had not been 
revised at the close of the past week. 


Old Material—The scrap market remains at its low 
ebb, without any signs of ability to recover. Old steel 
scrap rails and heavy melting steel are marked down 
another $1 this week. The consumers continue to gov- 
ern the situation. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham district yards, prices to consumers as follows: 


een De Peewee st Cae ekeuaweas te $30.00 to $31.00 


Ge SUE ss ho eS bes ex ae in cde 18.00 to 18.50 
POG» WORTENET OGG s 6 kids. 60 eave eos 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 20.00to 21.00 ee 
ING BS GEM ic cessed Veatitanewveveserse 21.00 to 22.00 
eer ee eee es ee ee 20.00 to 21.00 
TERM CATED: 26s Weeen Cease udaess 19.50 to 20.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 8.50to 9.00 
Cast-iFom DORMS -~. oc cs dvscsecccvecees 8.50 to 9.00 
Bee: BIRE ciiccdiicd cc csetdavsanewe 14.00 to 15.00 


British Steel Market 


Coke Strike Menaces Pig Iron Output—Belgium 
Inquiring for Iron and Machinery 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 15. 


A strike at-the Cleveland coke ovens threatens to 
diminish the pig iron output, which is already defic‘ent, 
and exports to neutrals are impossible. Some steel 
works are refusing new business owing to the uncer- 
tainty of general conditions. America is offering ex- 
port steel bars at £15 5s. and billets at $50 f.a.s. Bel- 
gium is inquiring for pig iron and machinery, but it 
is believed that it will be a long time before steel works 
there are operating, the Cockerill plant requiring at 
least two years to reconstruct it. Following are the 
revised official domestic maximum prices for steel 
applicable after Feb. 1, 1919, per gross ton, net f.o.b. 
makers’ works: 

snip. bridge and toi? ttat £14 [£11 10s.].* 

Ship, bridge and tank plates, thin, £16 [£14 10s. to £17 
OnE idk and bu'b angles, £13 12s. 6d. [£11 2s. 6d.]. 

Small wi bee ae — [£14 to £16]. 

Retin 80 Ib. oe yd. and upward, £13 7s. 6d. [£10 17s. 6d.]. 

Rounds, squares and hexagons, £14 5s. [£12 10s. to £13}. 

Small rounds, squares and hexagons, £16 10s. [£15 to £15 
a billets and slabs for rolling, £11 12s. 6d. [£10 
7s. 6d.]. 


B'ooms. billets and slabs for forging, £12 15s. [£11]. 
Ingots for rerolling, £9 5s. 





*Prices in brackets are the official control }-rices for do- 
mestic business effective till Feb. 1 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 9. 


The local market is influenced to a large extent by 
the unrest of the labor market in this section. While 
no trouble is looked for in the shipyards over dissatis- 
faction with the Macy award, the friction between 
employers and employees in the machine shops is 
serious. Offers were made by the Iron Trades Council 
on Jan. 6 to compromise the retroactive features of the 
-award and a joint meeting was held with the California 
Metal Trades Association and the California Foundry- 
men’s Association to discuss this offer. The employers’ 
associations feel that they can not afford to pay any 
retroactive wages and declined to entertain a compro- 
mise proposition. Thereupon the iron Trades Council 
held a meeting and voted to refer the controversy to 
the affiliated unions for a strike vote returnable in two 
weeks. Should a strike be called 10,000 men employed 
in 290 metal trades plants and foundries would be 
affected. 

Adjustments to an open market seem in a fair way 
“to be brought about with only temporary slacking in 
demand. Leading interests do not look for much revival 
before next month, and it is likely that the entire 
market will not get down to a stable basis before sum- 
mer. There seems to be a tendency to hold off in 
buying in large amounts in the belief that lower prices 
will follow the first downward cip of the market. On 
the other hand, many believe that the manufacturers 
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of iron and steel products are in much better position 
to wait for orders than the consumers are to wait for 
material. With no reserve stocks the consumer can 
do nothing unless he buys at once, but most of the mills 
have made good profits and can afford to use some of 
these in renewing stocks at their own plants while 
waiting for consumers to buy. In this section of the 
country it looks like a contest to see which can hold 
out the longer and the general belief is that the mills 
are in the better position. In this event there will be 
no substantial reductions in most materials in the 
immediate future, although a gradual shrinkage in 
prices is expected on all hands. Jobbers’ prices have 
not as yet been changed in this city, although a change 
may be made at any time. The demand on the jobbers 
is proving better than was expected and an effort is 
being made to cut stocks as low as possible before 
material reductions are made. 

Bars.—There has been a brisk inquiry for reinfore- 
ing bars and the local market is considered steady. 

Structural Steel.—There is practically no demand 
for structural steel at present prices. It is felt that it 
would be bad business policy to build at present cost 
of all building materials, but a good deal of building 
is projected. 

Plates and Sheets.—The market for -plates is dull 
and demand is at a very low ebb. Sheet steel and gal- 
vanized sheets are in greater demand than plates, but 
no large work has yet been undertaken that requires a 
considerable amount of these materials. 


Wrought Pipe.—Notwithstand'ng the fact that a $6 
reduction in the price of welded tubular goods went 
into effect on Jan. 1, there are no big jobs in immediate 
sight. Orders for small amounts are fair, almost 
normal, but the big users of wrought pipe are evidently 
holding off with the expectation that a lower price will 
be named in the near future. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—What is true of wrought pipe is 
true of cast iron, except that no reduction has as yet 
been announced in this territory. There is considerable 
inquiry and the future is regarded as bright, but no 
immediate sales in quantity are reported. 

Pig Iron.—The trade is watching the Eastern pig 
market very closely to formulate an opinion on the 
general market trend, but in this market the only pig 
coming in is on the old contracts and many of these 
are reported to be about to expire. 


Coke.—Coke is more plentiful than it has been for 
a number of months. A number of the foundries are 
now getting more than their immediate needs call for 
and are accumulating something of a reserve stock. 


Old Materials.—Since the removal of the Govern- 
ment sustained price scrap is somewhat easier. There 
seems to be plenty in sight for immediate needs, and 
this was likely brought about by some of the holders 
seeing what was coming and deciding to sell. A good 
many of the foundries have accumulated more than 
their immediate wants call for. This condition, how- 
ever, cannot be maintained, as the removal of the 
Government embargo on shipping to export is bound 
to bring Japan into the market and cause a shortage. 
Quotations are nominally unchanged. The basic price 
remains $34, although the deviations for kind and qual- 
ity are said to be greater than for some time past. 


St. Louis 


, St. Louis, Jan. 13. 
Pig Iron.—The waiting policy seems to control the 
pig iron market at this point, and while some special 
small sales are going through, they are all for immedi- 
ate needs and do not amount to much in the aggregate. 
Consumers continue to have no interest in the market 
and are not inclined to take any unshipped tonnages, 
no matter what the terms offered, seeming to feel that 
until the market stabilizes there is no occasion to worry, 
particularly as they have enough material on hand to 
meet any pressing needs that may arise. Shipment of 


delayed tonnage at the “market” price at the time of 
shipment has no attractions, as buyers assert that there 
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is nothing moving sufficient definitely to make a mar- 
ket. A few furnaces are definitely seeking business at 
$3 below the recent Government fixed price, and some 
others are willing to take that price, but are not ac- 
tively in the market, while still others are standing 
pat and doing nothing. In consequence, there is liter- 
ally no activity in the market, although dealers profess 
to believe that the buyers will begin to come into the 
market soon after Feb. 1. On what basis they assume 
this is not yet apparent. 

Coke.—Although there is some demand for domestic 
coke, the metallurgical division of the market is prac- 
tically dead, and no transactions of consequence are 
reported. The Government price is still nominally 
quoted. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products, mill 
representatives report some renewed interest in struc- 
tural material evidenced by the development of plans 
for spring building, but little definite business is re- 
ported. Generally speaking, the situation is just now 
one of feeling the way with the mill quotations at 2.80c. 
for structural material, 2.70c. for bars and 3.00c. for 
plates. Warehouse business is also quiet, with quota- 
tions for stock out of warehouse as follows: Soft steel 
bars, 4.04c.; iron bars, 4.04c.; structural material, 
4.14c.; tank plates, 4.34c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.19c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 5.24c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 6.29c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black 
sheet gage, 7.64c. 

Old Material.—The scrap market shows no stiffen- 
ing tendency and dealers generally are sitting back 
and waiting to see what developments the coming weeks 
are likely to bring forth. Such trading as is going on 
is to fill immediate needs on contracts and prices are 
entirely governed by the conditions of the moment—the 
needs of buyer and seller. The railroads are no longer 
selling direct to consumers under Government instruc- 
tions and are therefore bearing the market with the 
supplies of scrap which they are offering and which 
dealers are unwilling to take unless at a price low 
enough to assure a reasonable chance of a good profit 
for carrying until a sale can be made. Consumers are 
taking under contracts only what they immediately 
need and are increasing the severity of inspection. 


Per Gross Ton 


OE, ee ON on iia vate ceo vo nie eo new be 27.00 to $27.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 21.50to 22.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Relaying rails, standard _ sections, 

subject to inspection.............- 45.00 to 50.00 
Cae CHEWS 6 6 kinin 066 668 Oasis ocnice 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy shoveling steel............... 17.00 to 17.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

Se TORE LER ETRE ROR TEE 18.00 to 18.50 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap....... 11.00 to 11.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 12.00to 12.50 

Per Net Ton 

i Se DD hic dds 54a heen ees $22.00 to $23.00 
Lr eee 16.00 to 16.50 
EO GE IOs 6.6 dix os. 0.0:4'6 66-00 0.00005 so Bee Oe 20.00 
ee OG MING. 6b osc canta a do sss Bese. see 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ......60280%% 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought............. 17.00 to 17.50 
eS errr rr rere er 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

reer rrr ree eee 14.50to 15.00 
Pre: 2 ORIG TOPBO soci cc ccc vecces 12.50 to 13.00 
Ce en TNS ok secsdaicecee sds 10.00 to 10.50 
See NONE cai. 5s es oe winia oe 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Be FA AAR pe os Vases waved veer 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate and light cast........... 14.00 to 14.50 
RAMFORE MAUORADS 2.5.06 vccccccss 14.00to 14.50 ~ 
Agricultural malleable ............. 13.00 to 13.507 
Pe RD Soa sh eae aisles agian 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 11.00 to 11.50 
BEDPOMG BIOS DATS coc 6ccvccccwccce 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings ............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Re OE ira ok big Sink Gea elahs aca 11.50 to 12.00 
Uncut ratiroad mixed ........cc.00 12.00 to 12.50 
I on FUG vine ain ois. w a ab-olos cw en's 16.00 to 16.50 





The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., 80 La- 
fayette Street, New York, has acquired a five-story 


building, about 25 x 100 ft., adjacent to its present 17- 
story structure, 
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New York 


New York, Jan. 14. 


Pig lron.—Another step toward the abandoning of 
the Birmingham basing system so far as Virginia fur- 
naces are concerned has been taken by some of the 
furnaces which are now quoting at their own furnaces 
instead of on the Birmingham basis. The new differ- 
entials are not, however, exactly like that of the recent 
Government schedule, as relatively higher prices are 
asked for the high-silicon irons. The schedule has not 
been made public in detail. Negotiations for the revi- 
sion of many contracts are still pending, the usual 
policy being to extend deliveries rather than to grant 
lower prices. Foreign business does not develop rapidly, 
but inquiries are still pending. Although the new rate 
to Japan from New York ranges from $30 to $40, the 
rate from Liverpool to Japan is about $12 and Ameri- 
can exporters are thus handicapped, but against this 
is the advantage in prices, as American prices are lower 
than the export prices in England. We quote prices as 
follows for tidewater delivery for Northern and South- 
ern grades: 


No. 1 foundry, silicon, 2.75 to 3.25.........::% $38.30 
SoG: eh ag eh, Gee: PE i oe ace had be waa 36.55 
No. 2 plain, silicon, 1.75 to 2.28. .cccsccvcccce S000 
No. 2 X, Virginia, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. a 
eG. 2 Geer CR PRD i vi cach NG cs wks onee SOne 
Peek: SOUS Ce SA ccs iw ecsacsawinwtow ia 38.70 


Ferroalloys.—It is officially announced by the War 
Trade Board that importations of British ferromanga- 
nese will now be permitted covering all contracts made 
prior to April 6, 1917. It is understood that this means 
the importation of about 25,000 to 27,000 tons which 
was sold by British representatives in this country 
prior to that date, most of it at a price ranging from 
$164 to $185 per ton, seaboard. Some of it, however, 
was sold on the marriage contract basis of a certain 
amount at higher levels joined with that bought at $38 
some time previously. The demand for either ferro- 
manganese or spiegeleisen is absolutely flat, not even 
inquiries or sales of carload lots being reported. Do- 
mestic producers continue to hold their ferro-manganese 
at $225 per ton, delivered. Spiegeleisen, it is believed, 
can be bought as low as $60, furnace. Production of 
ferromanganese in December was considerably below 
that for November, and it is predicted that the output 
for January will be decidedly lower. The 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon market is hard to quote, demand being very 
light and many consumers who had shell contracts are 
known to be oversupplied with this alloy. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that the material can be bought as low 
as $130 per ton on contract with spot delivery slightly 
above this level. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The steel market is ex- 
tremely dull, demand from home and abroad being 
confined to small, replenishing orders. There are a 
great many export inquiries in the market, but very 
little business is being closed. Export companies are 
greatly worried over the shipping situation, the freight 
rates from New York to foreign ports being so much 
higher than from English ports to the same destina- 
tions that competition with England is very difficult. 
If the United States Shipping Board would release a 
larger number of ships for commercial trade it would 
become less easy for foreign shipping companies to 
obtain the high freight rates which now obtain. The 
rates established by the Shipping Board, though lower 
than the rates charged from American ports by foreign 
ships, are higher than the rates fixed by the British 
Government on shipments from that country. For ex- 
ample, the Shipping Board rate from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is $25 per ton, but British ships 
are getting $35 per ton from New York, though the 
rate from England to Rio de Janeiro is regarded as ° 
about $15. The rate to Japan and China, as fixed by 
the Shipping Board, is $45; to Dutch East Indies, $60; 
to Australia and New Zealand, $40, and other rates are 
in proportion. The structural steel market is inactive, 


but a few new inquiries are before the fabricators. 
About 400 tons will be required for a Federal Reserve 
The Consolidated Gas Co., 


Bank in Richmond, Va. 
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Baltimore, has let a contract to Dietrich Brothers, that 
city, for a 200-ton fabricating job. The American 
Bridge Co. has received a formal order for 23,500 tons 
for the new Naval Ordnance plant at Charleston, W. Va. 
The Terry & Tench Co., New York, was low bidder on 
New York subway extensions which -will require 16,000 
tons of steel, but the contract has not yet been awarded. 
The American Bridge Co. has received an order for a 
400-ton bridge for the Pennsylvania Railroad. No de- 
cision has been announced as to the purchase of about 
6000 tons of steel for 24 radio towers to be built at 
Monroe, N. C., by the Navy Department. Car builders 
are fully engaged in turning out cars for the Railroad 
Administration, but there is little or no new business 
in sight either for domestic or foreign roads. One car- 
building company has about 1000 new freight cars in 
storage pending settlement of the controversy between 
railroads and the Railroad Administration as to whether 
the roads shall accept these cars at the high prices 
which the Government was obliged to pay for them. 
A few rail mills are in need of orders, with nothing of 
importance in prospect. There is a largé oversupply 
of light rails, some of which are being offered for re- 
sale. The trade expects that makers of bar iron in the 
East will reduce prices, but no action has been taken 
at this writing. Common merchant iron is reported 
to have been offered for resale at 2.90c., Pittsburgh, but 
whether any business has been done at this price is not 
known. Makers are guaranteeing customers against 
price declines in accepting such small orders as are 
being offered. Jobbers are generally buying steel bars 
in preference to bar iron. We quote mill shipments as 
follows: Steel bars, 2.97c.; shapes, 3.07c.; plates, 3.27c.; 
common bar iron, 3.77c.; refined bar iron, 5.27c., all 
New York. Out of store prices are as follows: Steel 
bars, 3.97c.; structural shapes, 4.07c.; plates, 4.27c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.17c.; one-pass cold-rolled 
black sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.22c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 7.57c.; hoops, 4.57c.; bands, 3/16 in., Nos. 
10 and 12, 4.57c.; shafting, plus 9 per cent off list. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—It is definitely stated that there 
will be no joint action by the cast-iron pipe people in 
regard to prices, but it is expected that considerably 
lower quotations will be made on public lettings as 
soon as any take place. At present there is neither 
public nor private business of importance pending. 
Recent Government prices which still prevail nominally 
are: $67.70, New York, for 6-in. and heavier; $70.70 
for 4-in., $77.70 for 3-in., and $1 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 

Old Material_——The market is weak and irregular 
and on some grades bottom has apparently been reached. 
On relaying rails high prices are still being named, 
‘which are entirely out of line with prices of new rails. 
No sales at the higher prices are, however, reported. 
We quote buying prices of dealers and brokers, per 
gross ton, New York, as follows: 


BRONTE WHOM WOO 5 i vce dice etiiade $15.50 to $16.00 
Po ae) arr rer Tee rere Teh 18.00 to 19.00 
Fialey ies VOUS < cncdccciscwccévvinee DOO ee 
Iron and steel car axleS ...........+. 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1. ratiroad Wroteiit«.cccccvcsces 19.00 to 20.00 
WroGent-iron tFGcE 2c ccicieceicess 15.00 to 16.00 
PO SN ccc cies ad bes wanaereeena eae 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........... 17.00 to 18.00 
LAS FO ove 6 cok dee wunenddccateen 6.00to 7.00 
Goat Ort. COMM) cas Co tccvccccece 10.00 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings ............+. 8.00to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 8.00to 9.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long.... 16.00to 17.00 
SROUG: DEGAS cc cdws wae teussess tees cee 17.00 to 18.00 
Locomotive grate bars.............- 17.00 to 18.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 16.00 to 17.00 
GR COP nay cae dda wcinaetcews® 24.00 to 25.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, are: 


No. 1 mnehinaly CNR. 66is cecicsenae $27.00 to $28.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.), cupola size....... 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 19.00to 20.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

GE) eb ccc sabars hen Gada GSbO bee ReS 17.00 to 18.00 


The Andrews Engineering Co., Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, recently chartered, has taken over the 
business of the Andrews Construction Co. The per- 
sonnel remains the same. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 14. 

Iron Ore.—Ore on Lake Erie docks Jan. 1 amounted 
to 9,250,368 gross tons, or 1,007,581 tons less than on 
the same date a year ago when Lake Erie docks held 
10,257,949 tons. Shipments to furnaces during Decem- 
ber were 1,208,815 tons, being nearly all from stock 
piles, as receipts during the month amounted to only 
123,399 tons. Shipments to furnaces during December, 
1917, were 1,050,624 tons. So far nothing has developed 
to indicate an early ore buying movement. We quote 
delivered lower Lake ports, as follows: 

Old range Bessemer, $6.65; old range non-Bessemer, 
$5.90; Mesaba Bessemer, $6.40; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.75 

Pig Iron.—Pig iron producers are showing more of 
a tendency to revise contracts taken at the Government 
prices that prevailed last year to the new reduced 
prices. As announced last week, one Cleveland interest 
adopted the policy of readjusting contracts to the new 
price levels and some other producers are now making 
the readjustments by considering each case on its 
merits. In some cases, for example, when producers 
made shipments of iron on low priced contracts at the 
time high war-time prices were prevailing, taking their 
loss without complaint, they feel that consumers should 
take.the loss of a declining market and are refusing 
to revise these contracts. Southern producers so far 
appear to be refusing to comply with revision requests. 
This matter will be the important topic that will be 
taken up for consideration at the meeting of the 
Central District of the American Pig Iron Association 
to be held in Pittsburgh Wednesday. The market, which 
has been practically stagnant for several weeks, is 
now showing a little life. There is some demand for 
small lots of foundry iron for prompt shipment and 
one inquiry for 2000 tons of foundry iron for early ship- 
ment. An inquiry came from Connecticut for 2000 tons 
of basic for shipment within 60 days, but this business 
is reported to have been placed with an Eastern furnace. 
Other inquiries for 200 tons of basic and 200 tons of 
Bessemer iron are reported. The first sales of silvery 
iron since the price readjustment are reported, a few 
small lots being taken at the $3 a ton reduction in 
price. With the reduction in siivery all grades are now 
quoted at the new prices. We quote delivered Cleveland, 
as follows: 


ON” .4bcc sda ene a cece ddadelswenkeoul $33.60 
BR: wen aend neh saw aed 6 beets bee ebReREN 30.40 
pt Bg Fe ee ee ee 31.40 
Southern No. 2 foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75.. 37.25 
CS CN hic cn cei ekawadesades ddseeanete 30.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon............... 46.90 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace..... 51.00 


Coke.—The coke market is inactive. Shipments are 
being made in good volume and foundries are well 


supplied. Practically all consumers are under con- 
tract for the first half. 


Alloy Steel_—The demand for alloy steel is light and 
prices have declined sharply and are weak. Manu- 
facturers of automobiles and automobile parts are buy- 
ing very little material, generally only for their im- 
mediate requirements, and are getting back to their 
regular line of production more slowly than had been 
expected. This is attributed largely to the fact that 
so much of their capital is tied up in Government con- 
tracts that have not yet been adjusted. Central West- 
ern forge shops that supply the automobile trade are 
in need of orders. Alloy steel manufacturers have 
considerable stocks of ingots and billets which pur- 
chasers have instructed them to resell. The Govern- 
ment is expected to make good the difference between 
the contract price and resale price. Makers will try 
to dispose of the material at prices that will not de- 
moralize the market. Open-hearth alloy steel bars are 
generally quoted at 6%4c. to 6%c. for low chrome nickel 
and about 7c. to 7%c. for 3% per cent nickel and 
for chrome vanadium steel, but a much lower quota- 
tion has been made on low chrome nickel steel and 
prices on other grades are irregular. 


Tool Steel—One of the leading makers of high 
speed tool steel has reduced its price to $1.50 base. A 
great deal of resale tool steel is being offered by muni- 
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tion makers at this price. Other leading tool steel 
makers have reduced their prices from $2 to $1.90, but 
so far are declining to shade the latter price. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Inquiries for steel are 
coming out in greater volume but many of these are 
regarded as price feelers. There still exists the un- 
certainty among consumers that present prices will not 
be maintained and this is holding back the placing of 
orders. Little business is being booked except for 
early requirements. Pressure to force down prices is 
being directed particularly toward the plate market. 
On an inquiry for several thousand tons of ship plates 
for export, presumably for Japan, a buyer has at- 
tempted to force the price down to 2.85c., and it is 
reported that this price was quoted, but the report lacks 
confirmation. On the other hand, sales of small lots 
of plates are being made by an Eastern mill at the old 
Government price. An Ohio tank shop is inquiring for 
1500 tons of plates and the New York Central Railroad 
wants 400 tons. Automobile manufacturers are also 
attempting to force down prices but are placing orders 
for early requirements. Inquiry for steel for export 
has increased. Among these is one for 3000 tons of 
light rails and 1500 tons of ties for portable railroac 
track and another for 500 tons of standard rails, the 
latter for Spain. The demand for structural material 
has improved. The Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., 
Cleveland, has taken a Government contract for addi- 
tions to the Quartermaster’s depot storage plant at 
Columbus, Ohio, which includes 145 buildings 100 x 66 
ft., of steel construction. The Government has fabri- 
cated steel that will be used for this work. The Erie 
Steel Construction Co., Erie, Pa., has taken 300 tons 
for the plant of the Wayne Steel Co., Erie. Some in- 
quiry is coming from implement manufacturers for 
hard steel bars, which mills are quoting at 2.70c., Pitts- 
burgh. The Cleveland bar iron market is still unset- 
tled. Mills have not adopted the 2.90c. Pittsburgh 
price and there is practically no demand. There is a 
good volume of inquiry for sheets but little business 
is being placed because of the price uncertainty. With 
buyers looking for lower prices for finished steel many 
inquiries are reaching the mills for small lots that 
usually go to the jobbers. 


Steel bars, 3.87c.; plates, 4.17c.; structural material, 
2.97c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets,*5.07c.; No. 28 black 


sheets, 6.12c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 7.47c. 


Old Material.—A limited amount of activity has de- 
veloped in the market, sales of several thousand tons 
of heavy melting steel, borings and turnings to Cleve- 
land Valley mills being reported. Prices are weak 
and show a decline on most grades, although turnings 
have stiffened a little as compared with the low range 
of prices that were being paid for this grade a week 
ago. A Cleveland consumer is reported to have pur- 
chased 3000 tons at from $11 to $11.50. On heavy 
melting steel, the usual quotation is $20. Railroad 
wrought scrap has further declined and a lot offered by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad brought only $23. A sale 
of busheling is reported at $20. We quote delivered 
consumers’ yards in Cleveland and vicinity as follows: 


DE SE sf Cikieticin sdb ened secausdss $19.00 to $20.00 


eel PAUS, WNESE Shack ce ceccewveve 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel rails, TETauing 2c scscccndccrse 25.00 to 26.00 
SD oka e Sirk ak ad Geo ee me aaa ow S 27.00 to 28.00 
Iron car axles, nominal.........2s6-. 37.00 to 38.00 
Steel car axles, nominal............ 37.00 to 38.00 
Low phosphorus melting............ 23.00 to 24.00 
Se SOIR ROOK pended aback waves ec > -- 20.00 
Case DOTTIE, THRITIEE 36 oo ccie de ewess 13.00 to 14.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 10.50to 11.00 
SrS OEE sos ca.wabe-sle boa es 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 rafiroad wrought.........ces-. 229 00to 23.00 
Ce ORE SN ids occ ces we ecee 23..0 to 25.00 
Agricultural malleable.............. 20.00 to 21.00 


PERERA: “MMUNOMENO ad cic ccs ce cwecas's 24.00 to 25.00 


ee ee Eg cas ans sedas 18.00 to 19.00 
Light bundled sheet................ 11.00 to 11.50 
ee eee 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 busheling. nominal........... 19.00 to 20.00 
CR PED HIND. co cccce cs cscsscas 16.00 to 17.00 
DOGT OS Seve wdccewedciccceseses 16.00 to 17.00 


B. M. Jones & Co., New York, dealers in steel 
products, have leased property at 192-194 Chambers 
Street, for local headquarters. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 14—(By Wire). 
Pig lron.—No new features have developed, although 
there is some talk that the present low price of scrap 


will eventually have an influence on foundry iron prices. 
Rumors that furnaces in the South and in the Hanging 


’ Rock district will soon blow out for repairs are not 


without foundation. Many of these furnaces have been 
in constant operation for a number of years without 
any let-up for repairs. There is an absence of inquiry 
from any source. No reductions below $31 at furnace 
have been made,-and as far as the Southern Ohio fur- 
naces are concerned $34 represents the lowest figure 
quoted up until the present time. 


gased on freight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 
$1.80 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft...... $35.85 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft...... 34.60 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry...............-. 34.10 
Domes: eek f RS ioaes o Gataceeiewns ks BS 
DOMOT:: BIRT TOUS os ida Re hS OR eaw OAR ORS 33.60 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon............... 49.30 
SOEINON NS: Cee SE, ENG Riis os GRADED CON E85 34.05 
powtherm Obie Coke, Me. Bai é oki adckciocd vas 32.80 
ge ee: ee ee ee 82 30 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer........... 33.30 
ne, SOURED cbdcd SHADERS AL ESD ERCORE ERO OS 31.80 
Standard Southern carwheel...............+. 51.60 


Finished Material.—Local warehouses are in better 
condition to take care of their customers’ requirements 
for bars, structural shapes, pipe, ete., and all of them 
report some improvement in business. However, sales 
are not in sufficient volume to absorb more than half 
the material that the mills are now rushing forward. 
Wire nail jobbers are also now able to accumulate 
some stocks, but in comparison with normal times their 
warehouses may be considered practically empty. 
Rumors have been quietly circulated that there is some 
difficulty in adopting the new contract for finished 
material, but it is expected that these difficulties will 
be ironed out soon. 


The following are store prices: Steel bars, 
bands, 4.53c.; small structural shapes, 4.03c. ; 
and heavier, 4.23c.; blue annealed sheets. Nos. 8 to 16. 5.13c. 
base; cold rolled shafting. 9 per cent plus list; twisted bars, 
4.0544c., and wire nails,-$4.25 per keg base. 


3.93c.; steel 
plates, 3/16-in. 


Old Material.—There has been no check in the down- 
ward tendency of all grades of scrap, and dealers are 
not willing to buy any stocks unless the material can 
be picked up at bargain figures. The market changes 
from day to day, but these changes are invariably 
downward. Melters of scrap are not contracting ahead 
and are now only buying to fill their immediate require- 
ments. There is still considerable difficulty on account 
of cancellation requests. The following are nominal 
buying prices f.o.b. cars, Cincinnati and southern Ohio, 
in carload lots. 

Per Gross Ton 


Pens GS. eG vb eke we cai es ewan $13.00 to $13 50 
ce ae SE Sb oo owas daw eles eae ae 22.00 to 22.50 
nelavine wali. 66. Wis ovasca do ceecs 35.00 to 36.00 
Peron Mee, TONS weeks és cide’ 20.00 to 21.00 
SEGRGS CSItIee SOE) okies Se SecA eeeS 17.00 to 17.50 
Steet rails for menting. «<ssieweseccs 18.00 to 18.50 
Se COED 4s cu dev ee uaa ee ee 20.00 to 20.50 

Per Net Ton 

e..2 PRINORE WOME. ois eesced $18.00 to $18.50 
Ce (ONE. wencasntertcdvencenenen 7.00to 7.50 
SE: “SURNIOE a casi 6 w Gere aaa we a ae 8.00 to 8.50 

ERP GN: 3:5 Vale cs eb et cebaseeae'e 20.00 to 20.50 
ee. 2 MED nas sp eth ecbenne ees 22.00 to 22.50 
Ee SOR cuwiee s dd See wees wales 13.00 to 13.50 
ee NN eS co nd eee ee eee 30.00 to 31.00 
Locomdtive tires (smooth inside).... 23.00to 24.00 
Piet Be TOO 6s civseaavaneusaanwn 13.50to 14.00 
PEs CANE ga os eked ek wed sets ee 15.00to 16.00 
Railroad tank and sheet......ceceee 10.00 to 10.50 


High-Speed Steel—The general reduction made to 
$1.90 per lb. on high-speed steel has not brought out 
any new business of consequence. Orders to selling 
agencies at the present time are small, and there is 
no tendency on the part of users to contract ahead. 
Some grades of steel have been offered below $1.90, but 
this figure is considered the market price on standard 
brands. 


Coke.—There is more foundry coke seeking a mar- 
ket, due principally to the increased production in dif- 
ferent districts. In this immediate vicinity the foun- 
dries have requested that some shipments be held up, 
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as they are not consuming the fuel as fast as it is being 
received and practically all of them now have stocks 
piled of sufficient size to take care of their nearby 
requirements. Blast furnaces are not now troubled 
with delayed shipments, and while they are not holding 
back shipments, they are not inclined to press oven 
operators for more prompt deliveries of coke as they 
were a month ago. One selling agency calls attention 
to the radical difference between the situation at this 
time last year when both the foundries and furnaces 
were operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 





Steel Ingot Output for 1918 


The estimated steel ingot production of the United 
States in 1918 was 42,212,000 gross tons according 
to statistics compiled by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute from reports submitted by 29 companies 
which made about 85.10 per cent of the steel ingots 
produced in 1917. The December output was 2,992,306 
tons or at the rate of 42,194,000 tons per year, calcu- 
lated on the same basis. The table below gives the 
ingot production of these 29 companies for the past 17 
months: 


Monthly Production of Steel Ingots—Gross Tons 


Open-Hearth Bessemer All Other Total 
yD | Dy See 2.251.013 863 873 8.331 123 217 
Sertember ........ 2.195,556 770,064 6,639 2,972,259 
GeOUnee ivkawsandas 2.475.754 870,494 5,687 3 351.935 
NOVGMDOP ..ccccccse 2.384 218 772 489 9.550 3,166,257 
DOCOHIEE. 2. cciveie 2.195.832 524,084 13,806 2.733.722 
January. 1918 .... 1.763.356 429.588 10.991 2,203,845 
POAte sé Gade a 1.805.233 454.457 14.051 2273.741 
March ...cccccccee: 2pnek.048 763,255 16.078 3,110,381 
BOO ©: saee vie eeaen 2.377.974 769.249 16.187 3 163.410 
BO 5. cise wae ka Gne 2.475.131 796.244 15.858 3.287.233 
PR caviar ars oh wie ae 2,281,718 786,380 15.348 3.083.446 
Se <secaes cU seers 2 311.545 784.997 17.093 3.113.635 
pe. ae reer Fe wy 766 860 17.643 3.083.680 
ee 2,407,993 772,863 16.802 3,197,658 
GRRE .dciwavecen 2 527.77 807.043 17.377 3.352.196 
November °«........ #2 291.720 *%753.409 15,631 *%3.060,760 
POCONO £6 cecusen 2,273,189 706,844 2,273 2,992,291 





* Revised. 


Farm Wavon and: Truck Standards Maintained 


Over 45 manufacturers of farm wagons and trucks 
have agreed to adhere to the 56-in. track and 38-in. 
width of bed as a standard after Jan. 1; also to confine 
manufacture to other standards, including height of 
wheels, oval edge tires, tire widths, etc., all of which 
were approved by the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board. Wagons of old patterns made 
prior to Dec. 31 will be sold, but no more will be made. 
Advantages gained by adherence to the new standards 
will consist of less capital in materials and manufac- 
tured stock, greater uniformity in factory operation 
and the possibility of securing repairs and extra parts 
without costly delays. 


New Prices for Radiators 


The American Radiator Co. has issued new discount 
sheets showing reductions of approximately 25 per 
cent in prices of radiators and boilers manufactured 
by the company. The company also has issued a special 
announcement stating that until further notice it will 
protect all orders against any decline in its prices. In 
making the announcement it expresses the hope that the 
reduction in prices will increase new building. 


The Eddystone rifle plant of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co.. Philadelphia, was shut down Saturday, 
Jan. 10, and 3000 men were thrown out of employment. 
When the armistice was signed the plant employed 
15,000 men, but all except 3000 had left for other 
employment by the time the plant was closed. Ter- 
mination of Government contracts was the reason for 
the shut-down. It is probable that the equipment in 
the plant will be sold. 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co., Canton. Ohio, 
announces the removal of its Eastern sales office in 
the Bourse Building, Philadelphia, to the Woolworth 
Building, New York. 


THE IRON AGE 





IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Featureless Market Confined to Professional 
Transactions by Money Stringency 


New YorK, Jan. 13. 

For the most part the market has been without 
trend, although there are occasional spurts of buying 
by isolated groups temporarily stimulated by buying 
of professional traders. The common stocks of steel- 
making companies all showed a slight decline, preferred 
conversely a slight advance. United States Steel com- 
mon closed last week at 905, a 4%-point drop; pre- 
ferred, on the other hand, closed at 114%, a 1-point 
advance. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm. com. 324%4- 354 Int. Har. com...113 -117 
Allis-Chalm. pf.. 83 - 85% Bet, SEAM Ql ve wi ea xa 116% 
Am. Can com... 47%- 50% Lackaw. Steel 641%4- 6614 
AM... CAS BEis. cs 100 -101 Lake Supr. Corp. 17%4- 18% 
Am. Car & F. c.. 88%- 91% Midvale Steel 43%- 44% 
Am. Car & F. pf.114 -114% Nat.-Acme ..... 30%- 31% 
Am. Loco. com.. 60 - 61% Nat. En. & S. c.. 47%- 48% 
Am. Loco. pf....101 -102% Nat. En. & S. pf. 93%- 93% 
Am. Radiator com.....298 N. Y. Air Brake.104 -105 
Am. Ship com... 87 = 89 Nova Scotia Steel 54%- 55 
Am. Steel Fdries. 85 - 86 Pressed Steel c.. 63%- 64% 
Bald. Loco. com. 71%- 75% Pressed Steel pf....... 104 
Beth. Steel com.. 57%- 61% ty. Steel Spg.c.. 73 - 75 
Beth. Steel Cl. B. 57%- 62 ty. Steel Spg. pf......106 
Case (J. I.) pf.. 92%- 93% tepublic com. 73%- 75 
Central Fdry. com..... 30% Republic pf. ....100 -102 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 65 - 66 Sloss com. ...... 49 - 50 
Colo. Fuel ..... 35 - 38 Superior Steel 35%4- 364 
Cruc. Steel com.. 56 - 58 Transue-Williams 37%4- 37% 
Cruc. Steel pf... 91%- 92 Un. Alloy Steel... 37%- 39 
Deere & Co. pf.. 95%- 96 U. S. Pipe com.. 14%- 14% 
Gen. Electric ...149%4-150 U. S. Steel com.. 90%- 94% 


Gt. No. Ore Cert. 32%- 36% U. 


S. Steel pf....114%-115% 
Gulf States Steel. 59 - 61 ly 


Westingh. Elec.. 411%4- 42% 


Dividends 
The Crocker-Wheeler Co., quarterly, 2 per cent on the 
common and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable Jan. 15. 


The Dominion Steel Corporation, Ltd., quarterly, 1% per 
cent, payable Feb. 1. 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., quarterly, $1.50, pay- 
able Feb. 1. 
The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., quarterly, 1% per 


cent, payable Jan. 14. 


Canada Iron Foundries Report 


Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd., Montreal, reports a 
fair gain in profits for the year ending Sept. 30 last, 
gross from operation amounting to $580,824 before 
deductions for depreciation, etc., against $528,097 in 
1917. With interest on investments added in there was 
a total of $617,357 against $542,257. As in 1917, the 
bulk of the year’s earnings went to strengthening the 
financial position and improving the physical assets of 
the company. Disbursements to holders of the com- 
pany’s securities were made up to $36,533 in interest 
in A debentures, this including provision for sinking 
fund, and $71,613 in a payment of 2% per cent interest 
on B debentures. The balance of profits was applied 
largely to writing down, renewals, etc. After all de- 
ductions a balance of $6,866 was carried forward in 
profit and loss, against $5,995 a year ago. The prop- 
erties of the company are being improved out of earn- 
ings and the financial position held strong. 


Condition of Russian Steel Plants 


In the issue of the French magazine, L’Usine, for 
Nov. 7, 1918, there is a brief article regarding the con- 
dition of the Russian plants in the Donetz region last 
August. The information was received by wireless, and 
is interesting in connection wth Alexandre Gouvy’s 
article on the Russian steel plants, in THE IRON Ace, 
Nov. 19, 1918. At Briansk there were in August 2500 
workmen, compared with a normal of 6000. At Drouj- 
kovka 3000 men were still working. The conclusion 


states that in general the equipment of this region has 
not suffered greatly and can be put in operation very 
quickly after the necessary repairs caused by the poor 
upkeep of engines and machines, due to the lack of 
grease and oil during the war and of unskilled men. 
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NEw YORK, Jan. 14. 
The markets continue very inactive. Copper has 
been sold in small volume at 20c. to 2lc. The tin 
market is stagnant. The lead market has turned very 
quiet again. Spelter continues to ease on light demand. 
Antimony is steady. 


New York 


Copper.—The copper market is generally conceded 
to have reached a level of 20c. to 21c. per lb. for early 
and first quarter delivery for both electrolytic and Lake. 
Sales of electrolytic have been made at these levels, 
but the quantity has not been large. We therefore 
quote the market at 20.50c., New York, for early de- 
livery. One or two producers have sold some metal 
at 23c., but with the understanding that the price shall 
be that ruling at the time of delivery. Output at mines 
and smelters has been decidedly reduced. Foreign de- 
mand is negligible and the reported sales to Italy are 
denied. Representatives of the Copper Export Asso- 
ciation will soon sail for Europe to study the situation 
and the prospects for demand for the metal from Eng- 
land, France and Italy in particular. It is known that 
these countries have considerable stocks, estimated suf- 
ficient for two or three months. The quotation for 
export continues at 23c., New York. 


Tin.—The market continues very dull. The second- 
hand lots, referred to last week, are still being offered 
with no takers, which fact emphasizes the dullness and 
rather indicates that the United States Products Co. is 
not receiving many orders for the metal it has to sell 
at the fixed price of 72.50c., New York or Chicago, 
otherwise these cheaper lots would be taken first. We 
quote the market for Straits tin as nominal at 71.50c., 
New York. The general market is stagnant. American 
smelted tin, 99 per cent pure, is understood to be obtain- 
able at about 67.50c., New York. The Tin Importers’ 
Association is daily receiving from consumers replies 
to its circulars, approving of the stand it has taken. 
It is proposed that Congressmen be urged to see that 
some action is taken to make the market an open one 
again, the present situation being pointed out as a 
menace to the entire tin trade and manufacturers using 
tin. Spot Straits in London was quoted to-day at £255 
10s. per ton. 


Lead.—Dullness again pervades the lead market, 
the spurt in demand noted last week having tapered 
off. The leading interest still maintains its quotation 
at 6c., New York, or 5.70c., St. Louis, and the outside 
market is unchanged at 5.75c., New York, but there is 
no business. Some believe that the price will go lower 
if demand does not appear soon. The outside St. Louis 
quotation is now 5.50c. 


Spelter.—Demand is no better and the market con- 
tinues dull on offerings by some producers competing 
for the little business that appears. Other producers 
refuse to quote or to be interested. Prime Western for 
January or early delivery is quoted at 7.25c., St. Louis, 
or 7.60c., New York, with February and March 5 to 10 
points under this level. The weekly report of the Gov- 
ernment, showing output and stocks for the week ended 
Jan. 4, reveals an increase in stocks of all grades of 
over 1700 tons, which is not an encouraging market 
factor. 


Antimony.—The metal can be bought, duty paid, 
New York, at 7.75c. to 8c. per lb. for early delivery in 
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wholesale lots, but there is very little business reported. 


Aluminum.—It is understood that the maximum 
prices for No. 1 virgin aluminum and for ‘scrap will 
continue in force until March 1, the original date set. 
These prices are 33c. per lb. for 50-ton lots, 33.10c. per 
lb for 15 to 50-ton lots and 33.20c. per lb. for 1 to 15- 
ton lots. 


Old Metals.—The expected resumption of business 
has not yet taken place and as a result the market 
is very depressed. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally 
as follows: 

Cents Per Lb. 


Copper, heavy and crucible... .......ccceescee 250.00 

Cpe, BOTY BOG Wile... cs ic 3s er cesces bas 19.00 

Conner: ‘Thee Bie DOTIOONS . 662% 6a ck ck eee wes 16.50 

SSA. Stra he paieww Nike Pan tated aa venee 13.50 

rh UE 2 scan desea akaa st sas Reeds Ode cae eS 10.50 

Heavy machine composition..................20.00 

NO. 1 YOHOW TOG BLAHS CUCM. oi kk wes sé casile 11.00 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........ 16.50 

OE: DOES 6a dvvescdanews a baeberwhas Veta Ie 

eS | ee Tee eee Ce ee ee ee ee 4.00 

BG a eG Ss sad Bas whee Oe wa Re wee ee ee es de a ee 

Chicago 

JAN. 14.—The metals have shown improvement in the 

last week and considerable quantities in all except tin 


have changed hands. The copper dealings have been 
handled mostly by second hands. The more attractive 
lead price induced some good buying. Some carload lots 


of antimony were purchased at low prices. The tin 
market is stationary, and spelter is quiet. We quote 


copper at 23c. for carloads; tin, 75c, to 77c.; lead, 
5.6246c.; spelter, 7.50c.; antimony, 8.50c. to 9c. On old 
metals we quote copper wire, crucible shapes, 15.50c.; 
copper clips, 15c.; copper bottoms, 14c.; red brass, 15c.; 
yellow brass, 10c.; lead pipe, 4.25¢c.; zinc, 4.50c.; 
pewter, No, 1, 30c.; tinfoil, 35c., and block tin, 45c. 


St. Louis 


JAN. 14.—Non-ferrous metals continue quiet, with 
car lot quotations as follows: Lead, 5.65c.; spelter, 
7.60c. Less than car lots: Lead, 6.25c. to 6.50c., ac- 
cording to quantity; spelter, 8.25c. to 8.50c.; tin, 72%4c¢.; 
copper, nominal; antimony, Asiatic, 10c. In the Joplin 
district, ores continue rather weak, with blende not 
getting above $55 for top grades and selling as low as 
$40 for second grades, basis of 60 per cent metal. 
Calamine ranges from $30 to $40 per ton, basis of 40 
per cent metal. Lead is dull at $65, and even lower. 
On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying 
prices as follows: Light brass, 8c.; heavy red brass, 
16c.; heavy yellow brass, 1lc.; light copper, 14.50c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 16c.; zinc, 4c.; lead, 5e.; 
pewter, 40c.; tinfoil, 45c.; tea lead, 4c.; aluminum, 20c. 


Metric Association Meeting 


At the second annual meeting of the American 
Metric Association, held in Baltimore on Dec. 27, 1918, 
and in Washington on Dec. 28, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the formation of local sections throughout 
the country. United States Senator John F. Shafroth 
read a bill which he has introduced in Congress, and 
the bill was indorsed by the association. Secretary of 
Commerce William C. Redfield at the association voiced 
his conviction that the metric weights and measures 
should and would be adopted for general use in the 
United States. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1919: President, George F. Kunz, New York; first vice- 
president, Wm. Jay Schiefflin, New York; second vice- 
president, Jesse M. Smith, New York; third vice-presi- 
dent, David A. Molitor, Detroit; treasurer, Arthur P. 
Williams, New York; secretary, Howard Richards, Jr., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The following was among the resolutions passed: 

“Resolved, That the American Metric Association 
send greetings to the universities, colleges and other 
educational institutions, and respectfully invite their 
co-operation in bringing in the general use of meters, 
liters and grams for the welfare of America.” 


The tenth annual convention of the American Iron, 
Steel and Heavy Hardware Association will be held at 
St. Louis, May 20-22. The Planters’ Hotel will prob- 


ably be selected as headquarters. 
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1 reight vates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, including wrought iron and steel pipe, 
w.th revisions effective Nov. 1, 1918, in carloads, to 
points named, per 100 lb., are as follows: New York, 
z7c.; Philadelphia, 24.5¢.; Boston, 30c.; Buffalo, 17c.; 
Cleveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 49%c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
load, 36,000 lb. to four last named points; New Orleans, 
38.5¢.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 
mum carload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate 
on steel bars and structural steel is $1.815, minimum 
‘arload 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
lb. On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
carload 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carload 
46,000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5¢., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On 
iron and steel items not noted above, rates vary some- 
what and are given in detail in the regular railroad 
tariffs. 

Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 in. 
on one or both legs, 4% in, thick and over, and zees, struc- 
tural sizes, 2.80c. 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barb roofing nails taking an 


advance over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., 
Bright basic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib. ; 
6 to 9, $3.25; galvanized wire, 
and fence staples, $4.35; painted barbed wire, $3.65; polished 
fence staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for 
carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off 
for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets.............ee:-. $4.40 base 
eM Be Ere rer er ere ee re eee $4.50 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets. . 

50-10 per cent off list 


$2.50 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 
$3.95: galvanized barb wire 


Machine bolts h.p. nuts, % in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads... .50-10-5 per cent off list 
CA CN hid 0a b o's ce Rew ec ave ma eames 50-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes..............e.+: 40-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

SUMIOF GWG BUOTUCT. ac di dc ce vicendanss 10-10 per cent off list 
ee ge ee ee Pere .35-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 


x 4 in.: 


.50-5 per cent off list 


t 

| aR Aaa ae .40-10-5 per cent off list 
Laer Ge Weer ON acc eek Se ce eese 40 per cent off list 
CE TE gta Siate wit day Wank Sa Sas lei . .50-10 per cent off list 
oe BB Ore ee .50 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., blank............. 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank.............2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped.......... ..2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped............ 2.10c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank... .2.25c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex, nuts, tapped... .2.00c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
RB ar ee eee ee ee 60-10-10 per cent off list 
im Se Be verre re eee 70-5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts ..... ee a Aine ae ee . 70-10 per cent off list 
on eS Oey ee et se 2% per cent extra for bulk 
ee OE acs ok aoe a aaa a ae 50-10-5 per cent off list 

The above discounts are from present lists now in effect 


All prices carry standard extras. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to 
sumers, $57; chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
other rods of that character, $65 Prices on high carbon 
rods are irregular. They range from $70 to $80, depending 
on carbons. 


domestic con- 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
tailroad spikes 9/16 in. x 4% in. and heavier, per 100 Ib 
$3.70, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more: tract 
bolts, $4.90 Boat spikes, $5.05 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Terne Plate 


Prices of terne 


plate are as follows 8-lb. coating, 200 
Ib., $14.50 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $14.80: 12-Ib. coat- 
ing, I. C., $16.50; 15-lb. coating, I. C, $17.50; 20-Ib. coating 
+ i See 25-lb. coating, I. C.. $20.00: 30-Ib. coating, I 
C., $21.00; 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $22.00; 40-Ib. coating, I. C 
$23.00 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 


point of delivery 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 
common iron 
mill. 


2.70¢c. from 
bars, 3.50c. in 


$5.00c. : 
lots, f.o.b. 


mill. Relined iron bars, 
carload and larger 
Wrought Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 





the Pittsburgh basing card 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
Kk, %& and %.... 47 2014 % and &...... 26 +1 
A ra aes care 51 361. Ml cn canbe afteadi 27 List 
. 80 Betas sawed a4 40%, Ly cieweaewenin 3 13 
, We ee area . 36 20 
Lap Weld 
Gore a Seid 47 34% 1 1% 21 6 
ae MAN as wate ax f 50 37 ke el cae a ea or ae 28 14 
oP Eas navies oom 17 33 1. BD nth OER an nt 29 15 
13 and 14 37 ky Be CR Be weaesa 3 LS 
15 Laan keeneea 30 9 Sk Been sd eanad 25 LS 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Kk, 4% and % 13 251 Kw, Y% and %... 25 8 
Or ee oe +S f Wt. he creas o ares 30 17 
me OO Be ca as 52 39h, % to l& 6 21 
a SR 53 $0! 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
eo 22d bate a eae 45 gk, Ba laa a mice ame wld 22 7 
2%) to 4 18 SOG Bee ceo oh bess 28 14 
Cae. Ge Ges ea a 47 351 Py ee eae? 30 17 
(i. J Dear 43 9h, 2% to 4 32 20 
I a aw Scares aes 38 244, 4% to 6..... 31 19 
ce ee ad Mae 23 Ll 
9 to 12 18 6 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt 
and lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 
lower (higher price) 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Tron 
SM WO S53. Whe ci cess . 37 3% to 4% in.. F 12% 
2% to 3% in 27 jo ££: BO ear een 
See Me andes 201, ae. tO BE. Ws. ésccties + 4% 
Poe. SF Miike wecesan 16 2 to 2% in navn deals eae 
[1% to 1% Mev wcca: 32 
andard Commercial Seamless Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
1 in Terrrr: 4. eS  Seece ; ; $214 
1% in oho eeadews¢d'k. ee 2 to 2% in. 184 
RWC «c/a a) cain wate ead a 264 2% to 3% in 174 
lt, in 214 | 4 in ; 194 
i to 5 in.. . 214 
These prices do not apply to special specifications for loco- 
motive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia 
tion 
Sheets 
Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets of United 
States standard gage in carload and larger lots are as fol 
lows 
Blue Annealed Bessemer Cents per Ib. 
No. 8 and heavier. 3.85 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) 3.90 
Nos. 11 and 12 3.95 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.00 
Nos. 15 and 16 4.10 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Bessemer 
Nos. 17 to 21 4.50 
Nos. 22 and 24 4.55 
Nos. 25 and 26 1.60 
Pee me Ge at 1.65 
No. 28 (base).. 4.70 
No. 29 4.80 
No. 30 4.90 
Galvanized Black Sheet Gage—Besseme) 
Nos. 10 and 11 5.05 
Nos. 12 and 14 6.15 
Nos. 15 and 16 ».30 
Nos. 17 to 21 5.45 
Nos. 22 and 24 5.60 
Nos. 25 and 26 >. 75 
No 27 ~ 5 40 
No. 28 (base) €.05 
No. 29 6.320 
No. 30 . 6.55 
Tin-Mill Black Plate Resseme? 


and 16 


Nos 15 
17 to 21 


Nos 


' 
? #.55 
Nos. 22 to 24 4.60 
Nos. 25 and 27 1.45 
No. 28 (base) 4.70 
No. 29 4.75 
No. 30 ; 7 4.75 
Peel, eee Oe Ot s odes ens bbabeecaen 4.80 
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J. M. Jones, manager of the sheet and tin plate 
plant of the Bethlehem Stee] Co., Sparrows Point, Md., 
has resigned to take effect Feb. 1. In an announce- 
ment made by W. F. Roberts, general manager, it is 
stated that Mr. Jones expects to take up other impor- 
tant duties in the vicinity as soon as final arrangements 
are perfected. “The management of the sheet and tin- 
plate plant,” says Mr. Roberts, “will be consolidated 
with that of the steel plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
at Sparrows Point. Various officers of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. who have associated with Mr. Jones find cause 
for regret that he is leaving the company.” Mr. Jones 
became associated with the company more than two 
years ago as manager of the sheet and tin plate plant 
- when the company purchased the Baltimore Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., of which he was president. Previous to 
going to Baltimore, Mr. Jones was vice-president and 
general manager of the Massillon Rolling Mill Co., 
Massillon, Ohio. After becoming associated with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., he had complete charge of the 
construction of the company’s modern 12-mill tin plate 
plant and since then has been in charge of its opera- 
tion. 


Cleveland manufacturers have completed the or- 
ganization of a local executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of War Material, which was 
organized recently to use its influence to secure the 
speedy payment of claims due Government contractors 
on informal contracts. Myron T. Herrick, president 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, is chairman of the 
committee and members in the iron and steel lines 
include H. E. Allyne, president Aluminum Castings 
Co.; H. B. Bole, vice-president Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Co.; R. 8S. Hall, vice-president Bourne-Fuller Co.; H. 
W. Haggerty, vice-president McKinney Steel Co., A. 
W. Henn, president National Acme Co.; G. H. Kelly, 
vice-president White Co., and H. C. Osborn, president 
American Multigraph Co. 


George E. Randles, general manager the Foote- 
Burt Co., Cleveland, has resigned as director of the 
maintenance division Motor Transport Corps and has 
returned to his regular duties in Cleveland from Wash- 
ington, where he has been located for more than a year. 
As part of his work for the Government he designed a 
base repair shop for repairing and building Army 
motor trucks, and for organizing and training automo- 
bile mechanics for the operation of this shop. Before 
leaving Washington, his co-workers in the Motor Trans- 
port Corps presented Mr. Randles a fine watch. 


William H. Davey, president and general manager 
of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Oh‘o, has been elected president of the Mansfield 
Chamber of Commerce for the present year. 


William L. Russell, prominently identified with the 
oil industry in Lima, Ohio, ‘has been elected presi- 
dent of the East Iron & Machine Co., Lima. C. C. 
Mosher, who has been president, will continue to have 
management of the plant and will have the official 
title of vice-president and general manager. This com- 
pany, in addition to its other products, has commenced 
the manufacture of differentials for automobiles and 
trucks. 


James A. Tweedy of the machinery department of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 30 Church Street, New 
York, has reopened a branch office for the company at 
Philadelphia in the Widener Building. 

M. G. Spencer, formerly connected with the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., and later with the Watertown Arsenal 
as chief chemist, has joined the staff of the Electric 
Steel Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, in charge of metal- 
lurgical operation. 


J. B. Corby has resigned as St. Louis district man- 
ager of sales for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. and 
has assumed the active management of the Corby Sup- 
ply Co., St. Louis. 
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Frank J. Herman, formerly with W. J. Rainey and 
more recently manager of the Coke Section of the 
United States Fuel Administration, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as assistant to the president of the 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., which is building a by-product 
coke plant at Swedeland, Pa. 

E. C. McHugh, formerly in charge of an operating 
department of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, has accepted the position of works manager 
of the Stuebing Truck Co., Cincinnati. 


C. E. Thompson, president Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, has resigned as president of the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., airplane manufacturer, Cleveland, and has been 
succeeded by Mr. Martin, who was formerly president 
of the company that bears his name. 


George W. Felton, formerly assistant chief engineer 
with the New Process Gear Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has taken the position of factory superintendent 
with the Crofoot Gear Works, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


E.S. Harmon has resigned his position as assistant 
to R. W. Gardner, Pttsburgh district representative of 
the Fuel Administration, and has been made sales 
agent of the Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 


J. G. Butler, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, has been re- 
elected president of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of that city. 


Wiley L. Byers, for several years general sales man- 
ager of the Producers’ Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., has 
resigned and has opened an office in Uniontown as a 
dealer in foundry and furnace coke. °T. J. Davis, for 
several years assistant to Mr. Byers, succeeds him. 


M. C. Turpin, who left the Westinghouse Depart- 
ment of Publicity, East Pittsburgh, to enter the Ord- 
nance Department at Washington, as a civilian, and 
enlisted later in the service, going to the officers’ train- 
ing camp at Camp Humphreys, Va., and later to 
Camp Kendrick, N. J., in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, has been honorably discharged and has returned to 
his former duties with the Westinghouse company. 


Ira M. Levy, representing the Hudson Trading Co.. 
exporter of steel, machinery, etc., located at 18 East 
Forty-first Street, New York, leaves for an extended 
trip to the West Indies on behalf of this company the 
end of the week. 


George D. Babcock, formerly factory manager. of 
the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has re- 
signed his commission as lieutenant colonel, Ordnance 
Department, to accept an appointment as operating . 
manager of the Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill., and Stock- 
ton, Cal. His work for the United States took him 
twice to France in the war period. 


Major George L. Norris, engaged in aircraft pro- 
duction, has received his honorable discharge from the 
Army and has returned to his former position as metal- 
lurgical engineer with the American Vanadium Co., 
Pittsburgh. Maior Norris was district manager of 
production, Pittsbureh office, until Nov. 1, when he 
was transferred to Washington and assigned to duty 
as chief metallurgist, Raw Materials Department, Bu- 
reau of Aircraft Production. 


Walter M. Jackson, Boston, formerly contracting 
engineer for the Berger Mfg. Co. of Massachusetts, 
just released from active duty with the U. S. Navy, has 
joined the sales force of Josef F.-A. Comstedt, iron, 
steel and metals, 120 Broadway, New York. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Rogers-Brown 
Iron Co. (Susquehanna Furnaces) of Buffalo, William 
S. Rogers was elected secretary and Harold T. Clement, 
treasurer of the company. 


W. D. Bunker, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Judson Mfg. Co., San Francisco, who 
resigned that position several months ago and joined 
the engineering-corps of the army, where he obtained 
the rank of captain, has just been honorably dis- 
charged from the army and has again entered business 
in San Francisco. Mr. Bunker has opened an office in 


the Call Building, San Francisco, as manufacturers’ 
representative, and mechanical and electrical engineer. 
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Frank S. Chavannes, president Chesapeake Iron 
Works, Baltimore, has been re-elected vice-president of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association. 


H. B. Ressler, manager St. Louis branch of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Sons; G. B. Collins, American Car & 
Foundry Co.; and George F. Stedman, Curtis & Co. 
Mfg. Co., have been appointed members of the Re- 
habilitation Committee of the Missouri Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. , 


The La Salle Steel Co., Chicago, announces the ap- 
pointment of Joseph J. Conlisk as sales representative 
in charge of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Carrington Cabell, assistant purchasing agent for 
the Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, and Harper 
Patton, of the auditing department of the same com- 
pany, have resigned in order to engage in the oil busi- 
ness at St. Louis. 


Angelo R. Clas, secretary and treasurer Falls 
Motors Corporation, Sheboygan, Wis., has resigned to 
become president and general manager of the Lewis 
Steel Co., Toledo, O. 


B. V. H. Johnson, vice-president and sales agent of 
the Commonwealth Steel Co. of St. Louis, has received 
word that his son, Lieut. Donald S., after “going over 
the top” 13 times, received the Croix de Guerre. 


Patrick McManus, Milwaukee, who retired Jan. 6 as 
sheriff of Milwaukee county, has become connected ac- 
tively with the Northern Foundry Co., Marinette, Wis., 
of which he is vice-president. 


A. A. Straub, general manager of the Connellsville 
office of the Superba Coal & Coke Co., has been trans- 
ferred to its Pittsburgh office, and expects to move his 
family there soon. 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, maker 
of electric portable drills and tire pumps, announces 
that it has secured the services of D. G. Caywood, for- 
merly sales manager of the Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica 
N. Y., in the capacity of special representative, to 
carry on the field work in the distribution of the 
Black & Decker specialized products. He has been en- 
gaged in the air compressor field for about 15 years. 
The company also announced that Graham W. Brogan, 
advertising manager of the Duesenberg Motors Corpor- 
ation, has become associated with it to handle publicity. 


H. C. Bellville, of the city office of the Common- 
wealth Steel Co., St. Louis and Granite City, Ill., has 
been elected vice-president and director of publicity 
of the company with which he has been associated for 
12 years. 

Capt. deCourcy Browne, ordnance department, U. 
S. A., expects to return to the United States from 
France in the near future and will be located at the 
Engineers’ Club, 32 W. Fortieth Street, New York. 
Mr. Browne, before entering the service, was metal- 
lurgical engineer of the Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

James Arnold, well known in Imperial Munitions 
Board circles and more fecently with the Turnbull Ele- 
vator Mfg. Co., Toronto, has been appointed works 
manager of the Canadian Foundries and Forgings, 
Ltd., plant (James Smart Mfg. Co.) at Brockville, Ont. 

Andrew E. Kuby, who represented the Illinois Steel 
Co. in Wisconsin for several. years, is now connected 
with the Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago. 

Charles H. Norton, chief engineer The Norton 
Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass., addressed the local 
superintendents’ club, Jan. 2, on “Clocks, Watches and 
Bells.” 

S. G. Gilfillan, president Belfont Iron Works, Iron- 
ton, Ohio, has received information that his sai Captain 
Dean M. Gilfillan, has received the distinguished service 
cross in recognition of bravery in action while serving 
the American Army in France. Captain Gilfillan is in 
a hospital, having been severely injured in one leg 
and suffering from shell shock, but is recovering. 

Miss Margaret A. Gerrity, 548 Orange Street, New 
Haven, Gonn., formerly with the Marlin-Rockwell 
Corporation, New Haven, is now representing, in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and vicinity, Flint & Chester, 
Inc.,.New York, dealer in machinists’ supplies. 
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J. H. Regan, assistant secretary Pressed Steel Car 
Co., has been transferred from the New York office 
to the Chicago office of the company. 


Kenneth C. Gardner of the New York office of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager, and has moved to Pittsburgh. 


Harry Wright, president Consolidated Rolling Mills 
& Foundries Co., 25 Broad Street, New York, is home 
after a seven months’ business trip in South America. 


Frank Purnell, identified with the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, for 15 years, has 
accepted a position with the newly formed Consolidated 
Steel Corporation, New York, and will become assist- 
ant to the vice-president. Mr. Purnell has already en- 
tered upon his new duties. For about 15 months he 
was in Washington as assistant to J. Leonard Replogle, 
Director of Steel Supply. 


Robert E. Newcomb, superintendent of the Deane 
works of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, located at Holyoke, Mass., has been elected 
president of the New England Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. He has been with the Deane works since 1907, 
and has been superintendent for 10 years. After grad- 
uation from the Holyoke High School he studied me- 
chanical engineering at Cornell University, where he 
received his degree. He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the National Foun- 
ders’ Association and the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 


James Lewis Litton of Litton’s Machine Tool Co., 
London, England, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by a number of his friends at Churchill’s Restau- 
rant, New York, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 7. It was a 
farewell dinner, Mr. Litton having sailed the follow- 
ing day for England. A gold fob was presented. Mr. 
Litton is also vice-president of the Terminal Machine 
Co., New York. He will return to New York in the 
near future. 


Ensign Irving Burrows, formerly San Francisco 
representative of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of steel products, who entered Government 
service more than a year ago, has been honorably dis- 


. charged and very shortly will re-open the San Fran- 


cisco office of this company at 1528 Second Street, that 
city. 


Warren W. Baker, president, and Francis S. Carr, 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Steel Export Co., Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, expect to sail soon for England 
on export business. 


Harry D. Carson, for many years an officer of the 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, has severed his con- 
nection with that company to take a position in the 
Philadelphia office of Rogers, Brown & Co. 
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. CLIFFORD H. JENKINS, Chicago manager of the Dom- 
hoff & Joyce Co., Cincinnati, dealer in pig iron and 
coke, died Jan. 9, in the Post-Graduate Hospital, Chi- 
cago, of pneumonia, after an illness of a few days. 
Mr. Jenkins was born in Cincinnati, April 10, 1881. He 
was a Mason and member of the South Shore Country, 
Midlothian and Illinois Athletic Clubs. He left a wife. 


GeorGeE D. Devitt, one of the oldest blast furnace 
superintendents in the Shenango Valley, Pa., died at his 
home in Sharon Pa., Jan. 6. He was 74 years old. For 
23 years he was superintendent of the Mabel furnace, 
and of late years had been chief clerk for the Shenango 
Furnace Co. 


Burt O. GAGE died Jan. 10 at Warren, Mass., aged 
75 years. He had since his thirteenth year engaged in 
mechanical pursuits. He was a master mechanic at 18 


and since 1867 a designer and builder of pumps, being 
superintendent of the Warren Steam Pump Co. at the 
time of his death. 
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May Postpone Time of Filing Income Tax 
Statements 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 14.—The conferees on the War 
Revenue bill are making rapid progress, and hope to 
have the measure in shape for final passage by Feb. 1. 
The chief difficulty in the situation lies in the fact that 
by that time President Wilson will probably be headed 
for the United States, and it will be impossible to have 
the bill reach him in Europe. It will have to be held 
here until his return for his signature. 

This means that it is doubtful whether the bill can 
become a law before Feb. 15. As all income tax state- 
ments must be filed, under penalty, March 1, this opens 
the way to serious complications. The Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner’s office cannot anticipate the exact 
terms of the bill in time to have the necessary 25,- 
000,000 forms ready before March 1. It must wait 
until the bill has become a law. For its passage by 
the Congress does not, of necessity, mean that the 
President will sign it. This is not because the Presi- 
dent is expected to have any objection to the bill as 
agreed upon by the conferees. But the final draft will 
require a week or more of careful scrutiny by the 
attorneys of the Treasury Department and the Attorney 
General’s office to make sure that there are no technical 
errors to hamper its execution. 

The tentative program of the Satennel Revenue Com- 
missioner’s office contemplates asking special authoriza- 
tion from Congress to drop the March 1 filing and to 
substitute for it the filing of returns on May 1. The 
conferees have already agreed upon the policy of in- 
stallment payments of the tax. The Internal Revenue 
Commissioner would take advantage of this fact by 
having a double payment become due May 1 instead 
of fixing the initial payment for March 1. 


General Manager Will Meet Strikers 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Announcement is made by 
the Department of Labor that after a conference with 
James A. Smyth, United States Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation, the general manager of the Cambria Steel 
Co. has agreed to meet a committee of the striking 
shearmen and the employees have returned to work. 
According to the department’s statement, the 
the shearing department had sought information from 
the company as to their standing under the new 
wage rate and basic 8-hr. day put into effect in the 
plant Nov. 1, 1918. When no information was forth- 
coming, the men struck. 

The department also announced that James Purcell 
has been appointed as Government commissioner to 
mediate the strike of electricians and machinists at the 
Lackawanna Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., and L. R. Thomas 
for the Jessop Steel Co. at Washington, Pa. W. C. 
Miller is to mediate in the controversy of the employees 
of the Industrial Works, the Smalley General Co. and 
the Chevrolet Motor Co., Bay City, Mich. H. J. Skef- 
fington at the plant of the Western Electric Co., Bos- 
ton; C. W. Woodman for the building trade controversy 
at New Orleans and at the plant of the International 
Shipbuilding Co., Orange, Tex., and James Purcell at 
the plant of the Chambersburg Engineering (Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Beehive Coke Output Increases 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Beehive coke production in 
the United States for the week ending Jan. 4 jumped 
to 496,000 net tons, as compared with 440,000 tons in 
Christmas week. Despite this increase, however, it 
was a drop of 72,000 tons from the figures of the cor- 
responding week of 1918. The shortage is still up to 
the Connellsville operators whose plants were operated 
only to 69.8 per cent of their capacity, labor shortage 
getting most of the blame for the deficit. 

The by-product output suffered from the fact that 
many plants were shut down for repairs. The output 
during the week totaled 548,615 tons against 563,362 
tons in the preceding week. It was almost 162,000 tons 
in excess of the preceding year’s figures for the same 
week. 
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Sheet Mill Conditions in the Youngstown 
District 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 14.—While inquiries for 
iron and steel products of all kinds continue strong, 
only “hand-to-mouth” buying is being done. Sheet in- 
quiry is especially heavy, one producer with an annual 
capacity of about 125,000 tons receiving sufficient in- 
quiries within the past few weeks to insure steady 
maximum schedules for six months had the inquiries 
materialized into orders. 

There has been some decrease in the rolling of sheet 
bars, but they are still being turned out in large ton- 
nages. Figures are being quoted promptly on all in- 
quiries, but the return business is not up to expecta- 
tions. Jobbers apparently are buying only against vir- 
tually assured business, specifying immediate delivery. 
Little buying is being done at present to replenish de- 
pleted stocks. 

Less difficulty is now being encountered in getting 
shipping space than in many months, a substantial im- 
provement being shown in this condition. Labor diffi- 
culties in the East, however, have retarded shipments 
to the seaboard. Export shipments are being made, on 
the whole, though, with much more facility than at any 
time in the past six months. 


Common Stock “Offered Employees of United 
States Steel Corporation at $92 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the board, United 
States Steel Corporation, announced Tuesday that the 
price of common stock of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration offered to the employees for the year 1919 will be 
$92. The privilege of subscribing must be exercised by 
Feb. 28, except that former employees now in the Army 
or Navy who return to the service of the corporation be- 
fore July 1 will also be entitled to buy shares of stock. 

Last year the subscription price was also $92 and 
95,437 shares valued at $8,780,204 were taken by 43,258 
subscribers. For 1917, when the price was $107, there 
were 39,230 subscribers to 67,711 shares valued at $7,- 
245,077. In 1916 there were 25,143 subscribers to 50,- 
269 shares valued at $4,272,865. No stock was offered 
the employees in 1915. In 1914 they were given oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to preferred as well as common and 
there were 29,590 subscribers to 43,330 shares of pre- 
ferred, while 17,232 subscribers took 48,024 shares of 
common, valued at $7,287,018. 


Onondaga Steel Co. 


The Onondaga Steel Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Xe 

“conserver of high speed steel scrap,” by converting a 
plant’s accumulation of high speed steel scrap into bars 
for use again, began the .New Year with a series of 
conferences, and a banquet at the chamber of com- 
merce, that city, at which S. S. Buckley, president of 
the company, presided. The meetings brought together 
the members of the manufacturing, sales and office de- 
partments. At the banquet the menu cards featured 
the cover of the forthcoming catalog. 

The company has recently purchased 12 acres of 
land at Eastwood, on the outskirts of Syracuse, having 
good shipping facilities. A rolling mill and hammer 
shop are now in operation. A melting shop is finished 
and melting furnaces are being rapidly installed. Sev- 
eral additional buildings are planned for the near fu- 
ture, and by early spring it is expected that the entire 
plant will be removed from the original location in 
Syracuse. 





The Cincinnati Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors held its annual meeting at the office of the John 
Weigel Co., Jan. 8. The following officers were chosen 
to serve during the ensuing year: President, George 
Dietz; vice-president, August Meyer; secretary, John 
A. Henggler; treasurer, Charles Kobman; and the fol- 
lowing directors: John Weigel, Frank Ort, and John 
Jansen. 


The plant of the Virginia Chain Co. at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., was practically destroyed by fire Jan. 6. 
causing an estimated loss of $100,000. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND MARKETS 


Plant Readjustments in Various Lines—Esti- 
mates of Our Business Prospects 


Representative manufacturers of machinery and 
other iron and steel products have made the following 
appraisements of the immediate future of business, 
supplementing similar digests which appeared in THE 
TRON AGE of Jan. 2: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York.—Dur- 
ing the war practically 90 per cent of the output of all 
our factories was manufactured on direct or indirect 
Government orders. The products consisted principally 
of machine tools, electric traveling cranes, locomotive 
safety valves, injectors, gages, etc., in addition to cer- 
tain other products we designed and manufactured 
especially for war purposes. While our production 
went for Government use the greater part of it was 
our regular product, and it will, therefore, be rather easy 
for us to change to a peace basis. While we are opti- 
mistic as to the future, we expect that the amount of 
new business will be limited during the readjustment 
period, the duration of which is, of course, problemati- 
cal. We have already formed plans for expanding our 
regular lines of manufacture to fill the additional shop 
capacity built up during the war, and we expect to 
develop our export business through direct representa- 
tion in the principal foreign countries. 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Boston—Precision 
Tools.—Approximately 80 per cent of our productive 
ability has been devoted to war work, either directly or 
indirectly. During all this time, however, we manu- 
factured our standard peace lines. We are planning 
to add to our present line of machines one new ma- 
chine. 


Southworth Machine Co., Portland Me.—Multiple 
Punching Machines, Turret Screw Machines, ete.—Our 
plant will go back to its former lines, and it is hoped 
that we may be able to develop or take on new lines 
necessary to absorb at least 50 per cent of our total 
capacity. 

Porter Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—Lathes, 
Milling Attachments.—We shall keep along our regular 
line, and we have under way some new lines to fill up 
any idle capacity, ‘and we hope to be able to increase 
our plant some. 


Himoff Machine Co., 45 Mills Street, Astoria, N. Y. 
—Gear Cutting and Hobbing Machines.—We expect to 
revert to our former business and add new lines to 
keep our extra capacity operating. It will take us at 
least a year to reach a 100 per cent schedule. Demand 
for work of our old product has had a remarkable in- 
crease. 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co., Newark, N. J.—Presses, 
Dies and Automatic Machinery for Working Sheet Met- 
als.—Our plant will go back to its former lines, namely, 
the manufacture of power presses. During the war 
period our equipment has been increased about 20 per 
cent, and the full equipment will be used for the normal 
work. 


Fitchburg Steam Engine Co., Fitchburg, Mass.— 
Four-Valve Engines, Horizontal and Vertical, etc.— 


We are busy on 1400-hp. marine engines for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which they de- 
sire to have us continue making, so that we 


shall have not less than 8 months’ business ahead before 
we shall need to take up the question of what we shall 
do after we have finished this Government contract. 
The probability is that we shall go back to our former 
lines with one new line added. 


Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York—Our New Haven plants will go back in part 
to old lines of business and in part to new. Our Nor- 
wich plant will take on new lines. The other plants 


of the corporation have not been working on war orders 
to any material extent. 

Farrar & Trefts, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.—Maker of 
Boilers, Tanks, Patterns, etc._—Our plate shop and foun- 
dry are both run as jobbing shops, and most of our 
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output has been used by makers of munitions; never- 
theless, other customers have sent orders to take care 
of any cancellations we may have had. We have a reg- 
ular product in oil country drilling boilers, and we 
have had and are having to work overtime to keep up 
with the demands. The only extensions we made to 
our plant during the war were to build a power house 
and a new foundry, increasing our capacity for single 
castings to 40 tons a day. We are working to full 
capacity, and have enough orders ahead to keep us 
going some time. 


Hartford Specialty Machinery Co., Hartford, Conn. 
—Is planning to add new lines to its products. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.—Tachometers, 
Counters, Die Castings, etc—We are already back to 
former lines; expect to add some new goods of similar 
lines. 


Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn.—Elec- 
trical Supplies—Our plant will go back to its former 
line without a great deal of difficulty, and are planning 
to extend these lines, particularly our enclosed safety 
service line. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.—Tex- 
tile Mill Machinery.—The outlook for our products in 
the United States for the first six months of 1919 is 
fair. As to export, we are doubtful, if with present 
time production costs as compared to those in England, 
it is going to be possible for us to sell textile machinery 
abroad. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt.— 
Eighty per cent of our energies and machinery since 
1914 have been given to making munitions, namely, 
3-in. shrapnel, 3-in. high-explosive shells and 75-mm. 
shells, in the first place as sub-contractors for the Rus- 
sian Government, then for the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and lastly for the United States. We are planning to 
go back to our former lines; in fact, have kept them 
in line only in a small way during the four years we 
have been in the munition business, and we anticipate 
taking on several new lines which we are now negotiat- 
ing for which will come in our special department of 
catering to the farming community. It will take at 
least six months to get back to the normal condition. 
We had been planning for several months that the war 
would be over next summer and were trying to prepare 
therefor. The sudden ending of the war was a sur- 
prise to everybody, we believe, including the United 
States Government officials. The principal markets are 
the United States and Canada. We have had quite a 
good many inquiries for export trade in the last 3 or 4 
months. The trade in South America looks promising 
providing we have sufficient merchant marine to give 
it attention direct. Countries reached by Norway, 
Sweden and that portion of Europe for our class of 
goods there is very hard competition because labor and 
material are so much cheaper in those countries than 
in the United States. They can manufacture and put 
centrifugal cream separators in foreign countries and 
pay the freights for less than it costs to manufacture 
them in the United States at the present cost of labor. 


Bristol Brass Co., Bristol, Conn.—We contemplate 
resumption along our former lines. This may branch 
out into other work, but as our additions here, although 
they have been relatively large for our concern, have 
not placed us where we are overbuilt for normal busi- 
ness. 


John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa., Range Boil- 
ers, Storage Tanks, etc.—We are planning to get back 
into our former line of galvanized range boilers and 
pressure tanks and will probably branch out in a small 
way in several lines, which our experience with Gov- 
ernment contracts has shown to possess possibilities in 
this coming peace period. While our manufacturing 
space has not been increased, we have added very con- 
siderable new and special equipment, both of which we 
hope to utilize from now forward. The maintenance of 
consumption in our line depends entirely upon the vol- 
ume of residential building throughout the country, 
and we confidently do not expect a return to normal 
building conditions for at least 12 months. 
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PRICES READJUSTED 


Western Machine-Tool Builder Lowers 
Quotations 


Moderate Business Being Done with Manufac- 
turers Guaranteeing Against Reductions 


A Middle Western builder of turret lathes has re- 
vised prices downward about 20 to 25 per cent, but 
explains that this is not, strictly speaking, a reduction, 
but an adjustment to the basis which existed before 
excessive war demand made it necessary to create 
artificial prices to discourage orders that could not be 
handled. A manufacturer of shapers has taken similar 
action, reducing its prices to conform to those quoted 
by its competitors. These companies marked up prices 
some time ago above those quoted by other manufac- 
turers of the same types of machines. 

Other builders of machine tools are making no 
change in their prices and assert that there will be no 
immediate reductions. The policy of guaranteeing pur- 
chasers against reductions for periods of three or six 
months is becoming more general, and it is probable 
that business could not be done now without some such 
guarantee. 

A moderate business is being done in all markets, 
while in Chicago the activity is surprisingly good in 
view of existing conditions. Business in that market is 
said to compare very favorably with pre-war records. 
The Chicago & Alton Railroad has issued a list of about 
20 tools, and a list from the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad is expected in the near future. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is re- 
ported to have placed a fair-sized order with a Cincin- 


New York 


New York, Jan. 14. 

A moderate amount of business in machine tools is being 
done, several buyers having appeared in the market within 
the past week to purchase lists of tools, which, though small, 
compare favorably with the average purchases of before the 


war times. A machine-tool dealer received one order 
aggregating about $50,000, and more business is in sight 
from the same source. In practically all cases, sellers are 


now guaranteeing prices for at least six months. 
that if there are reductions within that 
will receive a rebate on all machines 
equivalent to the reduction. 


While there is much talk of lower prices, only one large 
builder of tools has as yet, so far as has been announced, 
made an important A Western builder of large 
turret lathes quotations since the first of the 
year which are 20 to 25 per cent lower than war-time prices 
quoted on the same machines. It is explained that this is 
not a reduction in price, in the true but merely a 
lopping off of advances which were made during the period 
of most active demand to discourage orders that could not 


This means, 
purchasers 
have bought 


period, 
they 


change. 


has made 


sense, 


be filled. On some tools the decrease amounts to $1,000 or 
more. 
Purchasing agents are expecting lower prices, but the 


buying representative of a company which received quota- 
tions last week from a number of machine-tool builders 
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nati lathe manufacturer, and foreign inquiries in that 
market are showing improvement, these coming mainly 
from agents representing prospective purchasers in 
England and France, though some are being received 
from Italy, Spain and Scandinavian countries. Export 
trade is still hemmed about with restrictions, and ship- 
ping rates are also very high. : 

In the Cleveland market, prospective buyers are in- 
sisting upon lower prices, but tool builders insist that 
until costs of material and labor are reduced there can 
be no reduction on tools. The Chandler Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, has bought a number of machines, and in- 
quiries are pending from the Chevrolet Motor Co. for a 
round lot of tools for its various plants. 

A machine-tool order from Belgium has been re- 
ceived by a New England builder. 

Stock orders from agents abroad form a fair volume 
of business in the New York market, one such order 
from France totalling about $100,000. A dealer booked 
a domestic order. last week for about $50,000 worth of 
tools. The Portsmouth Navy Yard will buy a list of 
about $275,000 worth of tools, but many of these will 
probably be selected from the stock which the Ordnance 
Department of the Army has on hand. 

No plan beyond that of Assistant Secretary Crowell 
in the IRON AGE of Jan. 2 has been announced for the 
disposition of the $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 worth of 
tools held by the Ordnance Department, but it is prob- 
able that they will be distributed by the tool builders 
themselves on a basis which will require about four 
years to move the entire stock. 

Questions of contract adjustment are uppermost in 
the minds of buyers and sellers. An Eastern machinery 
concern is reported to have adopted a very liberal policy 
in cancelling contracts for standard tools without mak- 
ing any charge where buyers are objecting to making 
payments. 


states that the prices quoted in every instance were identical 
with those which prevailed before the end of the war on 
the same equipment. 

Export business is developing slowly, as buyers abroad 
have taken much the same attitude as those in this country 
—they are awaiting lower prices. However, companies 
which have established agencies abroad are receiving orders 
for shipments for stock and presumably these agencies 
protected against reductions in price until 
are sold, or for a definite period. One 
has received a stock order from France 
$100,000. 


are being 
the machines 
manufacturer 


totalling about 


The labor situation is being gradually adjusted at many 
of the machine-tool plarts. Some of the excess labor is 
being laid off, the more efficient workmen and those who 
have records of long service being retained, in most instances 
without reduction in wages, but overtime work has been 
cut off. In common with all other manufacturing plants 
machine-tool shops have had their quota of inefficient work- 
men during the war, and with the majority of these elimi- 
nated from the pay-rolls, tools will be manufactured on a 
more economical basis, so far as labor costs are concerned, 
even though the basic wage rates are not immediately 
lowered. Some machine shops in New England are reported 
to be offering only 35c. an hour for machinists doing a 
class of work which commanded 60c. an hour during the 
war period. 


In the Middle West a machine-tool plant which has done 
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a large war business was shut down early this month 
because of lack of orders, and a bill was introduced in the 
Legislature of the State proposing that the State Government 
take over the plant and operate it. No action on the bill 
was taken, but the plant soon afterward resumed operations, 
but on a greatly restricted basis. 


No decision has been announced as yet as to the dispo- 
sition of the $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 worth of machine 
tools which the Ordnance Department bought for war work, 
but it is expected that a plan will be adopted whereby these 
tools will be disposed of by the builders on the basis of 
one tool out of the Government's stock for each tool from a 
machine-tool plant. In this way it would require about 
four years to dispose of all of the tools the Ordnance 
Department has under order. It is understood, however, 
that this arrangement will not apply to purchases by other 
Government departments. For example, the Navy Depart- 
ment will purchase about $275,000 worth of tools for the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., and a part of these will 
come from the Ordnance Department’s stock. The Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard also will require a number of cranes 
which in all probability the Ordnance Department will supply. 


Among the purchasers who have placed orders for tools 
within the past week in this market are the Spicer Mfg. 
Corporation, South Plainfield, N. J., and the Brown-Lipe 
Chapin Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The Trego Motor Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn., has sent out a list of six tools. A New 
England company which has done a great deal of ordnance 
work during the war will, it is reported, engage in the 
manufacture of electric motors, but formal announcement 
of its plans has not been made. Several companies in the 
New York territory are contemplating the manufaeture of 
automobile parts, and business from _this source is one of the 
immediate prospects of the machine-tool trade. Most of 
these companies have their plans still in an immature state 
and are not ready to make known what they will do. 


The crane business remains inactive. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad will issue a new list of cranes required for the 
new Marietta, Pa., locomotive shop, the plans for which 
have been changed in such a way as to make new specifi- 
eations for cranes necessary. The original list called for 
about 20 cranes, including two of 200-ton capacity. The new 
list, it is expected, will call for approximately the same 
number of cranes The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
has not closed for a 150-ton crane on which it recently 
asked for bids. 


Preparations are being made by the Fulton Motor Truck 
Co., Farmingdale. Long Island, to increase its out- 
put of 1%-ton trucks. Contracts have been signed for 
doubling the plant. The Fulton company is preparing to do 
manufacturing of materials where necessary to insure ua 
steady output. President Melhuish will shortly announce 
plans of the company for the establishment of several 
assembling branches. 


The White Metal Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by Theodore H. Smith, 
D. F. Edwards and Theodore Rurode. 


Fire, Jan. 4, destroyed the boiler plant and fertilizer 
works of Swift & Co., Kearny Meadows, Kearny, N. J., with 
loss of about $300,000. The building, 160 x 260 ft., was only 
recently completed. George M. Worman is gereral manager. 


The Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, is building 
a shop addition at its plant on Review Avenue, Long Island 
City, to cost about $40,000. 


The Blublaze Motor Specialties Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by J. L 
Raffetto, J. A. Holm, 550 West 146th Street, and J. W. Hill, 
2 Rector Street. 


The American Bosch Magneto Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $2,400,000, to manu- 
facture magnetos, etc., absorbing the former German-owned 
Bosch Magneto Co., with works at Springfield, Mass., and 
Plainfield, N. J. S. F. Johnson, W. P. Sheppard and G. H 
Hubner, 42 Broadway, are the incorporators. 


The Brooklyn Rapid 
Brooklyn, N. Y., through its recently appointed receiver, 
Lindley M. Garrison, is planning for an expenditure of 
about $9,000,000, to be secured through receiver's certificates, 
for extensions and betterments. New electric power stations 
with equipment for increased power supply are estimated to 
cost over $3,000,000, while the remainder of the fund will 
be used for the purchase of new line and railroad equipment, 
construction work and miscellaneous improvements and 
extensions. 


Alexander Reid & Co., 165 Charles Street, New York, 
manufacturers of engines, boilers, ete., have filed notice 
of change of name to the Dunbarton Iron Works, Alexander 
Reid & Co. 


Transit Co., 85 Clinton Street, 
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The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York, has authorized a bond issue of $50,000,000. Of this 
amount, $25,000,000, to be known as series A, will be issued 
at once, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of equip- 
ment for the properties of the Andes Copper Mining Co. 
and the Santiago Mining Co. 


The New York Enamel Steel Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by V. Skalar, R. Sims 
and N. Chusid, 110 West Ninety-seventh Street. 

The American Balsa Co., 50 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, recently incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 
to take over the American Balsa Corporation and the Welin 
Marine Equipment Co., Long Island City, is building a 
shop addition to the plant of the latter subsidiary at Ham- 
ilton Street and Vernon Avenue. The company is planning 
for the production of insulation products. In addition to 
these works, a plant is operated at Delawanna, N. J. George 
S. Lewis is president. 

The Pulverized Fuel Equipment Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with an active capital of $50,000 by 
H. G. Wenzel, Jr., F. R. Serles and G. F. Handel, 123 
Waverly Place, to manufacture furnace equipment, etc. 

Simon & Mills, Inc., New York, 
with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture iron and steel 
products H. D. Mills, S. H. Weilman and J. D. Simon, 
150 West Eighty-seventh Street, are the incorporators. 


has been incorporated 


The Gem Safety Razor Corporation, 210 Eleventh Avenue, 
New York, has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 
by F. H. Hoffmann and A. and M. Zinn to manufacture 
safety razors, etc 

The Hudson Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 15 Broad Street, New 
York, has increased its capital to $1,300,000. 

The Eastern Signal & Supply Co., 
incorporated with a capital of 
road equipment. It will 
and the Atlas Battery Co., 
J. M. Mencer and FE. M. 
incorporators. 


The Federal Phonograph Co., Inc., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by BK Larkin, D. E. 
Hubener and G. S. Wittson, 601 West 115th Street. 


The Rathbone-Sard Co., Albany, recently suffered a loss 
of $100,000 by the destruction by fire of three buildings of 
its foundry plant. 


E. F. Musgrove, Inc., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture sheet metal special- 
ties. E. F. Musgrove, operating a works at 622 West 
Forty-seventh Street for the manufacture of tin ware, etc., 
is the principal incorporator. 
and J. D. 

The Liberty Lamp Works, Inc., Harrison, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture elec- 
tric lamps and scientific apparatus. Daniel J. Delaney and 
Morris H. incorporators. 

The New Jersey Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J., has 
received permission from the Board of Utility Commissioners 
to issue bonds for $64,000 for extensions and improvements 
at its power:plant. E. E. Yensel is general manager. 


New York, has been 
$51,000 to manufacture rail- 
take over the Eastern Signal Co. 
30 Church Street. J. W. Waring, 
Deems, 30 Church Street, are the 


Other incorporators are L. L 
Musgrove, 3137 Onerville Avenue. 


Rosenberg are the 


At the sale of the property of the Bronze Powder Works 
Co., 803 Magnolia Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., by A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, 23, the offering was 
purchased by William C. Cabell, Passaic, at a price of $217,- 
500. The purchaser, it is understood, represents a New York 
concern which proposes to 
operation of the works 


Dec. 


take an active interest in the 


Buffalo 


sSUFFALO, Jan. 13. 
The extensive plant-of the H. H. Shults Mfe. Co., manu- 
facturer of equipment for post offices, Gowanda, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire Jan. 8, including much machinery and 
occasioning a loss of $225,000 It is stated that the com- 
pany will rebuild. 


The Buffalo, has filed building 
plans for enlarging its plant at Elmwood and Hertel avenues 
and the Erie Railroad. 

The captal stock of the Buffalo Bronze Die Cast 
poration, Buffalo, has been increased to $131,000. 


Aluminum Castings Co., 


Cor- 


The Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is having plans 
prepared for a plant to be erected in that city. 


The Buffalo Slag Co., Ellicott Square, has filed plans for 
the erection of a two-story crushing plant at its works on 
Hamburg Turnpike, to cost about $20,000. 


The Titanium Alloys Mfg. Co., Sugar Street, Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., has had plans prepared for a two-story, rein- 
forced-concrete addition, 50 x 50 ft. 
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Fire Jan. 5 at the plant of the Le Roy Plow Co., Le 
N. Y., destroyed a portion of the foundry with loss reported 
at $12,000. 


Roy, 


Hammond & Irving, Inc., Auburn, N. Y., recently incor- 
porated, has commenced the construction of a one-story steel 
forge shop, 60 x 60 ft. 

The Onondaga Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is planning 
additions to its works at Springs. It recently 
acquired over 10 acres of property there. 

Effective 


Massena 


Jan. 13, the United States Radiator Corpora- 


tion, manufacturer of steam and hot-water boilers, Geneva, 
N. Y¥., resumed normal pre-war operations at its plant on 
Exchange Street During the latter part of the war the 
works were devoted to the manufacture of trench mortars 


and closed down following the suspension of hostilities. It 


is expected that capacity operations will be under way at an 


‘early date. 
Fire Jan. 8S destroyed a 
the Locke 


mated at 


large portion of the works of 
Insulator Mfg. Co., Lima, N. Y., with 
$125,000 The which under normal condi- 
tions gives employment to about to about 150 persons, it is 
rebuilt 


loss esti- 


works, 


understood, will be 
Victor, N. ¥Y. 

The Bath Machine Works, Bath, N. Y., have been incor- 
porated with a capital of $150,000 to manufacture machinery 
and machine parts V. A. St. John, F. L. 
R. A. Watkins are the incorporators 


The North Shipbuilding Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., recently organized, is holding in abeyance 
for its proposed new 
$150,000 Ss. J 

The Watertown Bag Machine Co., Watertown, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by R. E 
«<<. R. Courtenay and A. C. 


Headquarters of the company 


are at 


Robinson and 


Country Corporation, 
plans 
shipbuilding 


plant, to about 


heads the company. 


cost 


Burns 


Cahill, 
Coty. 

The Salamanca Panel Co., 
manufacturer of 
$40,000 


Elm Street, Salamanca, N. Y., 


veneer, sustained a fire loss Jan. 5 


esti- 
mated at 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13 


While demand for 
the inquiries 


machine tools is fairly good, many of 


received are doubtless merely “price feelers." 
Prospective purchasers, after receiving quotations, advise that 
they will take no action for the present, but will wait to see 
whether reductions in materialize Machine-tool sel- 
lers state that there will be no reductions, but as a protection 


to buyers they are 


prices 


willing to guarantee present prices for 
three or six months, and in some instances longer 
rumors of being 


confirmation. 


There are 


concessions made, but such reports lack 


Sellers are taking a firm attitude with regard to attempts 
to cancel Where work on the 
ceeded far, it is generally easy to effect a settlement 


tools ordered has not pro- 
which 
is satisfactory to buyer and seller and to the Government. 
Surprise is evidenced by the distributers that 
should think that all that is necessary to cancel a machine- 
tool order is to send in a cancellation order. Where the tools 
‘are partly completed the customers have been informed that 
the orders are not subject to cancellation without full com- 
pensation. 


customers 


The total expenditure to be made by the Navy Department 


at the League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, including 
new construction work and operations now under way, will 
closely approximate $20,000,000. Of this amount about 


$5,000,000 will be used for the construction of a drydock, 210 
ft. wide by 1064 ft. long, with arrangements for 
at the same time. The dock will be constructed to carry 
35 000,000 gal. of water and provided with a high-power 
pumping system for emptying. A railway system will be built 
in connection with the structure. About $3,000,000 will be 
utilized for the construction of two 900-ft. shipways, with six- 
story machine and structural shop, pattern and storage shops 
The machine shop will be supplemented by a forge shop, 300 
x 700 ft., a foundry over 500 ft. long, a galvanizing plant and 


two vessels 


other structures About 10,000 persons are now employed at 
the plant. 
The United States Needle Corporation, Philadelphia, has 


been incorporated with a capital of $300,000 under Delaware 
laws by Henry Shaw, E. A. Van Loan and Narciso Coronna, 
Philadelphia. 

The Quaker Citys 
delphia, has changed its 
tion. 


Supply Co., Land Title Building, Phila- 


name to the Quaker City Corpora- 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, has filed plans for seven new buildings at Greenwich 
Point, Philadelphia, to cost $138,000, 
machine shop to cost $30,000. 


including a one-story 
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The Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., is said to be operating 
its Philadelphia plant at about 50 per cent of capacity. The 
company’s works at Sharon are running at close to normal 
output 


The Ordnance Department is reducing production at the 
artillery ammunition department at its Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia. The present working force will be reduced by 
over 1200 persons. Other departments at the plant, includ- 
ing gage, instrument and small-arms manufacture, are ex- 
pected to be maintained under present conditions of opera- 
tion 

The Aeronite Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by Irving Eisenberg. 
Kk. T. Adams and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
facture tires and rubber goods 

The National Electric Welding Co., 
incorporated in 


Newark, to manu- 


Philadelphia, has been 
Delaware, with capital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture welding apparatus. F. R. Hansell, Land Title Build- 
ing, and E. M. MacFarland, Philadelphia, are the 
porators 


incor- 


The Harrisburg Light & 
issued 


Power Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has 
$210,000 in notes, the proceeds to be used in part for 


proposed extensions 


A boiler plant will be constructed by Bernard Schmidt, 
Thirteenth and Walnut streets, Harrisburg, Pa., 


with a new 


in connection 
baking plant 





New England 


Boston, Jan. 13. 


A few orders that have emerged from the devastated 
France have had the unusual and very welcome 
accompaniment of one-at from Belgium for machine 
Some war orders supposed 


now to be spread long 


regions of 
least 
tools placed in the last 
for quick 
period but 


week 
termination are 
not enlarged. 


over a 


Bids have been received for a six-story $7,000 storehouse 


at the plant of the North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn 
The Perfection Cooler Co., Stoughton, 


Mass., plans to 
erect a three-story factory, 58 x 108 ft., in the spring. 
The Needle Co., Mass., has let a 


$4,000 contract for factory alterations to its plant at Spring- 
field 


Torrington Chicopee, 


The Hartford & 
Start work on a one-story factory 
$5,000 


Faience Co., Hartford, Conn., 


addition, 46 x 


will soon 
16 x 74 ft., 


to cost 


Baer Brothers, 438 West Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York, contemplate the erection of a four-story factory build- 


ing at Stamford, Conn. 


The city of New Britain, Conn., plans an expenditure of 
$1,000,000 on waterworks. 


The Connecticut Silica Corporation, 25 Broad Street. New 
York, will probably put up a grinding mill at North Stoning- 
ton, Conn., in the spring. 


The Ltd., Bath, Me., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $200,000 to operate 


Watson, Frye Co., 


a general ma- 


chine shop and foundry. S. R. and O. F. Frye and M. J. 
Smith, Bath, are the incorporators 

The machine shop and foundry of Charles E. Babbitt, 
140-42 Fore Street, Portland, Me., were 


destroyed by fire 


recently with loss on equipment estimated at $20,000. 





Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 13. 

The General Elevator Co., 

timore, has purchased the 

Fauntleroy Elevator Co., 

to install additional 
vators. 


428 East Saratoga Street, Bal- 
plant formerly occupied by the 
107 South Eighth Street, and plans 
machines for the manufacture of ele- 
George R. Zorn is in charge. 

Theodore Leydecker will establish an automobile repair 
shop at 2931-2933 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore. 

John J. Dubbelde, 724-726 North Howard Street, Balti- 
more, has let a contract for a one-story automobile repair 
shop, 56 x 70 ft., to cost $4,000. 

The J. S. Young Co., 2701 Boston Street, Baltimore, wants 
prices on 18 x 28 x 24 Beane vacuum pumps. 

The B. F. Shriver Co., 
power-houses for canning 
Windsor 


The F. H 


Westminster, 
plants 


Md., 
at Westminster 


build 
New 


will 
and 


Hooper Co., 


Glenarm, Md., wants prices on 
75-hp. boilers 
The Southern Brass Works, Portsmouth, Va., will build 
a one-story addition, 40 x 67 ft. 


The 


Co., 


Norfolk-Hampton Roads Dry Dock & Ship Repair 


Norfolk, Va., is reported to have let a contract to James 
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Stewart & Co., New York, for the construction of a 
plant at Lambert's Point, Va. 
million dollars. 


The Hance & Hart Co., Wilmington, Del., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 by James F. Hart, 
Andrew J. Hance and others, to manufacture machinery and 
hardware. 


large 
It is said it will cost several 


The Eggleston Air-Cell Airplane Co., Washington, D. C., 
‘thas been incorporated in Delaware with capital of $1,000,000 
to manufacture aircraft. Thomas L. Eggleston and E. P. 
Mooney, Washington, D. C., and William C. Chase, Atlanta, 
Ga., are the incorporators. 

The Southern Brass Works, Portsmouth, Va., will com- 
mence the immediate erection of a one-story addition to its 
plant, 40 x 67 ft. 


The Chowan Cooperage Corporation, Norfolk, Va., is plan- 
ning for enlargements in its plant to 
capacity. The company recently 
$100,000 to $300,000, 

Hackley Moore Building, 
is seeking 10-hp. three-drum 
1%-yd. orange-peel buckets, etc. 


W. F. Dunn, Portsmouth, Va., is said to be planning the 
rection of a one-story machine shop, 57 x 100 ft 


increase the present 
increased its capital from 


Morrison, 204 Richmond, Va., 


prices on hoisting 


engines 


The foundry of the Columbus Iron Works Co., 
‘Ga., was partially destroyed by fire 
mated at $16,000. 

The City Council, Atlanta, Ga., is planning an appropria- 
ition of $70,000 for a municipa electric plant to be operated in 
‘connection with the city crematory. 

The Bruce Dry Dock Co., Pensacola, Fla., is planning for 
a new dry dock, with ship repair and construction facilities, 
to cost about $500,000 


The Fort Mill Lumber Co., 
machine shop, 40 x 80 ft., 


Columbus, 


recently with loss esti- 


Fort Mill, S. C., plans to build 
for repair work 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 13 
The machine-tool trade is quiet and outside of a few 
scattering orders placed the past week, business is of light 


volume and 
continue in 


confined to the 
considerable 


most urgent 
number, but 


needs. 
in‘only a 


Inquiries 
few in- 


stances do these suggest round lot requirements, the bulk 
being for single tools or small lots The principal source 
of inquiry is the automotive industry. Gas engine and 
tractor manufacturers appear to offer the most fertile 
market at this time 

Machine-tool production has shown a decline the past 
week or ten days due to the readjustment of business 
previously placed and predicated largely upon war work. 
However, the number of men released is relatively small 
and not enough to create any disturbance. Export inquiry 


is becoming more active although 
slow. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is erecting a 
new shop building at its main works in West Allis to be 
used exclusively for the manufacture of farm tractors in three 
types. F. W. Kamm is manager of the tractor department. 


developments are rather 


The Tinsel Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has consolidated 
its toy manufacturing department, heretofore located at 
51 Oneida Street, Milwaukee, with its main works at Six- 


teenth and Hamilton Streets, Manitowoc, consisting of a 
three-story, fireproof building, 60 x 100 ft. The equipment 
of the Milwaukee plant, embracing thirty-six 


stamping 
machines, has been moved to Manitowoc and some additional 
machines will be installed. 
general superintendent. William C. Protz is president. 

The Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis., manufacturer 
of special automatic machinery for wrapping bread and other 
foodstuffs, will build a twe-story brick addition, 
50 x 100 ft., at North Thirteenth Street, and St. Claire 
Avenue. W. C. Weeks, Sheboygan, is the architect. 

The Milwaukee 
Avenue, Milwaukee, increased its capital stock 
$150,000 to making the additional issue to 
provide working capital for its new machine shop and forge 
works, recently completed. The 
forgings and other parts for gas, 
and farm John 
treasurer. 


Charles Strauch is retained as 
Hayssen 
shop 
Forge 


which 
$250,000, is 


& Machine Co., 340 


Oklahoma 
from 


company specializes in 
kerosene and oil 
Eckert is 


engines 


tractors vice-president 


and 


The Federal Rubber Co. of Illinois, Cudahy, has tentative 
plans for a six-story fireproof addition, 250 x 300 ft., projected 
about two years ago, but delayed by war conditions. Work 
probably will be undertaken spring. i 
Frank is general manager. 


early in the 


The Aluminum Sign Co., Kewanee, Wis., has changed its 
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corporate style to the Leyse Aluminum Co. and increased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to $200,000 in preparation of a 
general expansion program. The company has plans for an 
addition, 60 x 120 ft., two stories and part 
erected in the spring. When 
broaden its line of products to 
utensils and drawn ware other 
signs and novelties. The officers 
Leyse; secretary and treasurer, 


basement, to be 
completed, it will 
aluminum kitchen 
goods in addition to 
President, A. B. 
Norman Leyse. 


this is 
include 
and 


are: 


The Gerlinger Electric Steel Foundry Co., 
menced operations the 
foundry, 
tieth and 


Milwaukee, com- 


past week in its new 
equipped at a cost 
National Avenues, in West Allis. The building is 
84 x 190 ft., of brick and steel and the core-room is 30 x 100 
ft. The equipment consists of a 3-ton Moore electric furnace, 
providing a daily capacity of 12 to 15 tons The 
adjoins that of the Gerlinger Steel Castings Co, 
and National 
The 


identical 


electric steel 


erected and of $35,000 at Six- 


new shop 
Fifty-ninth 


Avenues, electric fur- 


which employs a 
ownership of the 


They 


3-ton 


nace. two companies virtually is 


specialize in castings for the automotive 


industry. 


The Manufacturers’ Hardware Corporation, Milwaukee, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture hardware specialties, machinery, tools, ete. 


The incorporators are Frank Pettric and Lyle Beeman, the 
latter being president of the Universal Mfg. Co., 491 
way, Milwaukee, 


specialties, 


Broad- 
manufacturer of electric 
plants, ete. The new 


program 


and automobile 
lighting 


announce 


farm company is 


not ready to details of its 


The New 


Way Machinery Co., Eau Claire, Wis.. manu- 
facturing a five-purpose, general utility machine designed 
principally for farms, and embracing a power unit, concrete 


mixer, hoist, tractor and loader, perfected 


stockholders for a 


plans at the 


annual meeting of resumption of 


opera- 


tions on an enlarged scale The number of directors was 
increased from three to five. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows President, Michael Homes, Eau Claire; vice-president, 
Gustav Haas, Milwaukee; treasurer and general manager, 
Frank W Kohnen, Eau Claire; secretary, Grant C. Haas, 
Milwaukee; director, Albert F. Hierseman, Eau Claire. 
Ernest F. Wege, founder and president of the company, 
has retired from all connection with the company M. R. 


Van Chermendy, formerly of Chicago, is works manager and 
general superintendent. 


The Townsend Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis., 
sene engines, has increased its capital stock 
$175,000 


maker of kero 


from $125,000 to 





Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 13 


Business is surprisingly good, considering the recent holi- 
days, inventories and the cessation of war work So far this 
mostly for one or two ma- 
received to impart a good feeling to the 
Salesmen who have been visiting Rockford and neigh- 
boring northern Illinois towns find most of the people busy 
and in an optimistic frame of With machine-tool 


dealers activity normal, 


month enough scattered orders, 
chines, 
trade. 


have been 


mind 
may be said to be about 


compared 
with pre-war times. 


In Chicago, the Chicago & Alton list is being considered 
by the trade, which is the largest that 
road in a long 


has come from a rail- 


period tools specified are the 


Among the 

following 
One 16-in. Norton toolroom lathe. 

One 16-in. x 8-ft. portable geared head lathe 

Two 24-in. heavy duty lathes. 

Two 36-in. heavy duty lathes 

Two 18-in. heavy duty lathes 

One 18-in. crank slotter. 


Two 60-in. vertical drilling machines 


One 5-in. forging machine 

Two 32-in. crank shapers. 

One 100-in. heavy tire boring mill with two heads 

One 36-in. vertical boring and turning mill 

One 48-in. boring mill with two heads on cross-rail 

One 48 x 36-in. x 10-ft. planer 

One 42 x 36-in. x 16-ft. extra heavy frog and switch planer 


One electric traveling crane and other items 

It is that delivery is to be at Bloomington, 
Ill A list from the Chicago and Northwestern is looked for 
in the near future 


understood 


The local adjustment 
of which E. A 
is the head, with 


board of the Ordnance Department, 
tussell, District Chief of Ordnance Production, 
headquarters at 155 East Superior Street, 
which to base the ad- 
The board is one of 12 in the 
Mr. Russell is particular in pointing out that the Gov- 
ernment did not cancel contracts, 


Chicago, is gathering information on 
justment of war contract claims 
country 


but requested their suspen- 
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sion, the procedure being to have work held up while a sup- 
plementary contract, having in view the cancellation of the 
original contract, was made effective. 


About 900 contracts, all prime, were placed in the Chicago 
district by the Ordnance Department, many sub-contracts 
springing from these. Up to Jan. 7 about 376 contractors 
have accepted suspension notices, and of these 20 had filed 
reports stating their claims on blanks which had been pro- 
vided by the board. When these claims have been thor- 
oughly inspected and approved, the contractors will receive 
checks for the amounts to which they are entitled So far 
no money has been paid out in adjustment Should a con- 
tractor be dissatisfied with an award his recourse is to appeal 
to Washington. 


Sub-contractors, whose dealings were not 
nance Department, are to be cared for 


Washington, 


with the Ord- 
under a ruling from 
which allows a local board to advance money 
to a contractor to the extent of 75 per cent of his claim, thus 
placing him in a position to compensate a sub-contractor 
or one who has supplied materials or equipment. 


case the contractor to 


In such a 
whom the made must 
agree that he will accept as final the judgment of the board 
in his case, and that he will not thereafter resort to court 
proceedings to obtain increased compensation for any reason. 
The local board does not that a 
tractor owes certain carefully checks the 
contract. 


advance is 


accept a 
money, but 


statement con- 


sub- 


It is hoped that all cases of claims for compensation, in- 
cluding those arising where there was no formal or 
contract, may be settled by June 


written 


Walter J. Conlon of the Conlon Electric Washer Co., 


maker of Western Electric washing machines and other 
appliances, has purchased a tract of 218,000 sq. ft. on the 
3altimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad, in South 
Fifty-second Avenue, Cicero, Ill., on which will be erected 


a plant to cost 
engineer 


$250,000. Frank D 
Chicago, has begun 
unit of which will contain 75,000 sq. ft. Two additional units 
will be added later in the year. The products of the com- 
pany will be distributed by the Western 


Chase, Inc., 


construction 


industrial 
first 


work, the 
flectric Co 


The Foundation Co., 209 South La 
has awarded 


Salle Street, Chicago, 


sub-contracts for the two-story factory, 70 x 


273 ft., to be built for the O’Malley-Beare Valve Co., at 
231-249 East Ninety-fifth Street. 
Francisco & Jacobus, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 


have prepared plans for remodeling the 


interior of a six- 
story factory, 100 x 200 ft.. at Washington Boulevard and 
Union Avenue, for the Peerless Light Co., 813 West Adams 


Street. 


The Acme Boiler & Tank Co., 1017 West 
Street, Chicago, will build a one-story 
to its factory to cost $10,000 


Forty-eighth 
addition, 52 x 85 ft 
Contracts have been let. 


The Maibohm Motors Co., Racine, Wis., whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, is investigating Mishawaka, Ina., 
as a location for new works. 
to housing ° facilities, 


scale, 


Inquiries have been made as 
available labor, 
facilities, 


approximate 
light, 


wage 
transportation water 


rates, taxes, etc. 


electric power, 


The Lipman Refrigerator Car & Mfg. Co., Beloit, IIL, 
E. L. Lipman, president, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000, of which $300,000 will be used for its 
factory at South Beloit, Ill. The company is represented by 
A. B. Melille, 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 

The Hassell Iron Works, Colorado Springs, Col., will soon 
begin work on an addition to cost $50,000 to give additional 
facilities for overhauling and repairing machinery and en- 
gines. The company has been manufacturing marine hoist- 


ing engines for the Government. W. W. Hassell is president 


The Sioux City Tire & Mfg. Co., Sioux City, 
build a two-story addition, 25 x 80 ft., to cost 

The Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk, Iowa, will 
prepare plans for the erection of a two-story addition, 20 x 
50 ft. 


Iowa, will 
$10,000. 


soon 


Fire, Jan. 2, destroyed the plant of the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., Midway, Minn., with loss estimated at $75,000 
The company is operated by the Central Warehouse Co 


G. A. Williams is manager. 

The Graham Tire & Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been incorporated in Delaware, with capital of $50,000 to 
manufacture tires and rubber produets. Frederick, H. L 
and L. D. Graham, Minneapolis, are the incorporators. 

The J. M. Hays Wood Products Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
will build an addition, 40 x 300 ft., for a machine shop and 
general manufacturing, at a cost of about $15,000. 

The Equipment Corporation of America, Chicago, a Dela- 
ware corporation, has increased its capital from $750,000 
to $1,050,000. 
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Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan 13. 
The Pittsburgh Visible Spark Plug & Mfg. Co., 460 Mel- 


wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, will continue operations at its 
plant for the production of screw machine products and 
tools, developed during the war. Beyond its spark plug 


manufacture, the works will be devoted to the machining 
of small castings and forgings and the production of special 
machine parts. Edward L. Suess is president. 

The Aeroplane & Motor Co., Pittsburgh, is 
planning for the erection of a new five-story plant, 200 x 300 
ft., at Edenburg, Pa., to be equipped for the manufacture 
of aircraft and motors. C. L. Sanford is president. 

The L. D. Vaughn Igniter Co., Grafton, W. Va., is con- 
templating the establishment of a plant for the manufacture 
of steel ties for mine use and similar special]ties. 


Pittsburgh 


Fire, Jan..6, destroyed a 
Virginia Chain Co., 


at $100,000 It 


portion of the plant of the 
Parkersburg, W. Va., with loss reported 
is understood that the plant will be rebuilt. 

The United Concrete Brick Co., Warren, Ohio, is consid- 
ering the erection of a one-story plant at Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Monongahela Valley Traction Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va., is building one of the largest electric power plants in 
the State at Rivesville. It will have a rated capacity of 
about 50,000 kw. and is expected to be ready for the in- 


stallation of generating and auxiliary equipment at an early 
date 





Detroit 


DETROIT, Jan. 13 


The Ordnance Department has awarded or approved the 


following contracts to Michigan concerns since the signing 


of the armistice: Albion, Union Steel Products Co., 
200,000 steel rings, $6,500: Detroit, Detroit Copper & 
Brass tolling Mills, brass cartridge case disks, $94,500; 
Briscoe Mfg. Co., lower detonator casings and retainer, 


$50,640; Hudson Motor Car Co., 
spare parts, $300,000; 


tractor transmissions and 
Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co., trench 
mortar shells, $1,212,500; Ford Motor Co., spare and replace- 


ment parts for 125-mm. howitzer caissons, $500,000; Kelsey 
Wheel Co., spare and replacement parts for wheels, $342,- 
986; Kales Stamping Co., spoke shoe plates for artillery 
wheels and replacements, $6,529; Detroit Lubricator Co., 


mechanical oil 


trucks, $57,120; 


feeds, $27,550; Packard Motor Car Co., 10 
Ford Motor Co., 8286 ambulances, $4,182,940; 
Packard Motor Car Co., one truck and hoist, $5,607; Federal 


Motor Truck Co., 800 trucks, $2,594,673; Detroit tange 
Boiler Co., 1000 barrels, $7,500: Welded Steel Barrel Cor- 
poration, 4500 barrels, $33,750; Gladstone, Marble Arms & 
Mfg. Coa., spare parts for United States rifles, $244,500; 
Grand Rapids, Keeler Brass Co., 500,000 cleaning rods; 


Muskegon, 
Detroit 
$516,594: 


$64,317. 


Muskegon Boiler Works, overflow pipes; Pontiac, 
Weatherproof Body Co., tops for artillery 
Port Huron, Mueller Metals Co 


tractors, 
round brass rods, 


The Kindel plant at Grand Rapids, Mich., formerly owned 
by the Kindel Bed Co., will be turned into a furniture fac- 
tory Feb. 1 as the result of a deal closed by F. Stuart and 
L. S. Reynolds of the Imperial Furniture Co., and Clarence 
S. Baxter, secretary-tseasurer Grand Rapids Chair Co. Mr. 
teynolds has secured a $1,000,000 contract for the manufac- 
ture of phonographs. It is stated that 300 men will be 
employed. Organization of the new company will be com- 
pleted prior to Feb. 1 and a name selected, Mr. Reynolds 
will be secretary-treasurer and will retire from the Imperial 
Furniture Co. 

F. L. Spring & Co., a new concern, has begun operations 
at Allegan, Mich F. L. Spring, Indianapolis, is general 


manager and the inventor of the defender spring shock 
abserber, which will be the product of the company. 

The Flower-Stephens Mfg. Co., Clayton and Parkinson 
avenues, Detroit, has awarded a contract to A. R. Yops & 


Co., Kresge Building, for a one-story addition to its foundry, 


37 x 150 ft., to cost $18,000 


The Cass Technical High School, Henry Street, Detroit, 
has commenced the construction of a one-story and basement 
electric light and power plant, 50 x 97 ft., to cost $125,000. 
The Board of Education is in charge of the work 

The Grand Rapids Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
take new bids for the proposed addition to its plant, 90 x 100 


ft., on Sentner Avenue 


The Port Huron, Mich., has been 
reorganized as the Holmes Foundry Co., with a capital stock 
of $1,250,000, to supply subsidiaries of the General Motors 
with castings for tractors. L. A. Holmes is 
president; L. G. Blunt, vice-president and general manager; 
P. C. Peck, secretary and treasurer, and W. F. Hooper, 


tomeo Foundry Co., 


Corporation 


superintendent. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 13. 


Secondhand machinery, amounting to about $250,000, has 
been placed on the local market. It includes the equipment 
of the plant of the Ri-Chard Automobile Co., but is mostly 
machinery purchased for Government work, the largest part 
of which had been used very little. It is stated that this 
is being offered at attractive prices compared with those 
for new machinery, and appears to be moving quite freely. 
There is little demand for new machinery, but manufacturers 
look for more activity the latter part of the month. Buyers 
are quite generally insisting on lower prices, but machinery 
manufacturers claim that until the costs of material and 
labor are reduced, no reduction can be made. The Chandler 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, has purchased a number of ma- 
chines and inquiries are pending from the Chevrolet Motor 
Co. for a round lot of machine tools for its various plants. 


Machinery manufacturers and dealers are having con- 
siderable trouble adjusting canceled contracts. Some buyers 
object to paying the cancellation charge, which, in the case 
of some, includes only an overhead charge for the manufac- 
turer and dealer, no profit being figured on. Manufacturers 
generally are apparently trying to adopt a liberal policy 
in the matter of cancellations and one large Eastern ma- 
chinery house is canceling contracts for standard machines 
without making any charge in cases where buyers are ob- 
jecting to making payments. 


The printing press industry has become quite active since 
the close of the war. In the past few weeks a large Cleve- 
land manufacturer of printing presses has taken a good 
volume of orders for shipment to France, a considerable 
portion going to cities that were devastated during the war. 
Previous to the war a large share of the printing 
equipment used in France came from Germany. 


The Toledo Screw Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, which has 
been engaged in shell work, since early in the war, for the 
Allies and the United States, has been instructed to discon- 
tinue the manufacture of shells Jan. 31 and will turn its 
plant over to screw machine products. 


press 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, which has been operat- 
ing on a large variety of Government work, has resumed 
the manufacture of automobiles, starting production on the 
basis of 300 cars per day. 

The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will enlarge 


its plant by the erection of a fireproof machine shop, 80 x 
400 ft. 


The Ohio Corrugating Co., Warren, Ohio, plans to erect 
a $40,000 factory building. 

The Erie Specialty Co., Erie, Pa., has completed an ex- 
tension to its plant, 53 x 165 ft. 

The Craftsman Tool Co., Conneaut, Ohio, is planning to 
manufacture chucks in addition to its regular line. Exten- 
sions to its plant are contemplated. 


The William Edwards Co., 
12 in. x 5 ft. lathe. 


“~The Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, is in- 
quiring for a 30 to 36-in. vertical boring mill and an axle 


lathe 7 ft. between centers. 


Cleveland, is inquiring for a 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 13 

It is reported that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., has placed an order with a lathe maker 
in this section for a number of lathes to be shipped at the 
earliest possible date. Foreign inquiries for machine tools, 
that are mainly coming through agents, are more numerous. 
These inquiries are principally from England and France, 
although some are from Italy, Spain and the Scandinavian 
countries. Portable electric drilling and grinding machines 
are also in demand abroad, but the principal trouble is in 
getting permits to ship machines for which orders have 
been received. The red tape that shippers had to contend 
with before the armistice was signed is still uncut, and 
manufacturers who are reaching out after European business 
are anxious to know when these annoying restrictions will 
be removed. 


More than passing interest is being taken in the South 
American market for machine tools and other machinery. 
Heretofore it was generally thought that the railroads were 
the only users of machine tools, but scattered inquiries re- 
ceived indicate that this is not correct. 


The G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, maker of planing ma- 
chines, is building additions to its machine shop and foundry 
which will increase its present capacity nearly 25 per cent 
Nearly all the necessary equipment has been purchased. 
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The American 
Cincinnati, whose 
ago, 


Metal Products Co., 1225 Budd Street, 
organization was noted several months 
is adding equipment to its plant for the manufacture 
of standard screws and screw machine products. Alfred T. 
Kreimer is president and Fred G. Jackson, general manager. 
The Automobile Accessories Co., Northside, 
contemplates the manufacture of cycle cars. 
yet been given out. 
The Davis Welding 
part of a 


Cincinnati, 
No details have 


& Mfg. 
manufacturing 


Co., Cincinnati, has leased 
building at Gest and Summer 
Streets that will be used for the manufacture of automobile 
tanks. The company’s headquarters are at 1543 Queen City 
Avenue 

The Long & 
completed 
Marble Co.'s plant in 


Allstater Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has about 
arrangements to take over the former Buckeye 
West Hamilton. This branch will be 
used for the manufacture of agricultural machinery and will 
enable the company to devote its High Street plant exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of and 


chinery. 
The Ruthman Machinery Co., Cincinnati, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock by Edward Ruthman, 


Louis J. Dolle, and others. It operates a plant at Front 
and Pike streets for the manufacture of dies, tools, jigs, etc. 


punching shearing ma- 


It is rumored that the Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
contemplates a further addition to its plant for the manu- 
facture of automobile tires. 


The Bolt Works Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
acquired a site adjoining its plant, and has tentative plans 
under way for an addition. 

The Bridgeport Machine Co., Augusta, Kan., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Under-Reamer Tool Co., Marietta, 
Ohio, maker of oil well equipment. The Marietta plant will 
be enlarged at an early date. 


Columbus 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 13, 
By a contract with the Chamber of Commerce, Peru, Ind., 
the Bryan Harvester Co., Albuquerque, N. M., capitalized at 
$2,000,000, will move its plant to Peru, occupying factory 
buildings heretofore used by the Hoffman-Smith Co. The 
company manufactures a tractor and a harvester 
machine. 


large 


The Indiana Power & Water Co., 


Edwardsport, Ind., has 
awarded contracts for 


improvements to cost $150,000. It 
will supply light and power to adjacent Illinois oil fields. 


Much new machinery was destroyed in a fire, Jan. 10, at 
the United States Encaustic Tile Co.’s plant, 


Indianapolis. 
The loss was estimated at $40,000 


The Highway 
market for a 


Iron 
16-in 


Products Co., Ligonier, Ind., is in the 


shaper, punching machine 
with 36-in. stroke and 1-in. capacity, shear and several saws, 
including a high-speed friction saw 


back geared 


Max Zeigler & Brothers, 
for two alligator shears 


Muncie, Ind., are in the market 





St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Jan. 13. 
Eldon Davis, Los Angeles, Cal, will erect a packing plant 
at Miami, Okla., requiring about worth of 
rating and cold storage machinery 


20,000 refrige- 


George Lewis, Homer, La., is receiving bids for equipment 


for a cotton gin, corn grinding plant and power plant. 
The Vicksburg Compress Co., Vicksburg, Miss., capital 
$350,000, S C. Ragan, George H Hackett and others 


interested will equip a compress plant. 


The Sapulpa Compress Co., Sapulpa, Okla., J. G. Leonard, 


manager, will rebuild its burnt plant and is receiving bids 
for machinery 

The Altenburg, Mo., Light & Power Co. will rebuild its 
electric light and power plant recently burned 

Yale, Okla., George B. Gelder, city clerk, 


will increase 
its electric light and waterworks capacity. Pumps, engines, 


boilers, generators and other equipment will be needed. 


The University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., A. Ross Hill 


president, will erect a machine shop. J. P. Jamieson 
Security Building, St. Louis, is in charge as engineer- 
architect. 

The Pan American Refining Co. will construct and equip 
with pumping stations an 8-in. oil pipe line from West 
Tulsa to Quay, Okla. 

The Griffin Wheel Co., Kansas City, Mo., will erect an 
addition to its plant. 

The Burlington Railroad, W. L. Breckenridge, chief 


engineer, Chicago, Ill, will equip a mechanically operated 
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coal chute at St. Louis 
machinery. 

Kingfisher, Okla., H. M. Cleaver, city clerk, will 
additional waterworks plant equipment, including 
driven, centrifugal fire pump and other machinery. 


R. W. Harris and associates, Meridian, Miss., are plan- 
ning for the establishment of a plant for the manufacture of 
veneer specialties. Equipment, including lathes, veneer ma- 
chinery, etc., will be purchased. 

The Sand Stone Coal & Mining Co., Wilburton, Okla., 
capital $50,000, T. W. Choat, John Moore and others inter- 
ested, is in the market for coal mining, hoisting and power 
plant machinery. 

St. Paul's College, Concordia, 
Merchants Laclede Building, St. 


requiring about $12,000 worth of 


install 
motor 


Mo., 
Louis, 


Charles F. 
Mo., 


Ray, 
engineer, is in 


the market for power plant equipment for isolated instal- 
lation. 
Lee L. Moore & Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


John F. Stephens, secretary, will equip a plant at Tulsa, 
Okla., for the manufacture of tubular steel pipe derricks for 
drilling oil wells and will install 100-lb. hammers, drill 
presses diameter up to 1 in., gas engine, chain blocks, etc. 
The output will be 15 derricks per day. 

The Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., 
a branch ice plant to cost, 

The 
equip a 


St. Louis, Mo., 
with equipment, 


will build 
about $200,000. 


Mich., will 
$1,000,000. 


Motors 
three-story 


General Corporation, 


factory at St 


Detroit, 
Louis to cost 

The Clarksdale Machinery & Supply Mfg 
Miss., has capital by 
its name to the Clarksdale Machinery Co. It 
its plant 

The Sand Stone Coal 
capital $50,000, T. W. Choat, John 
ested, is in the market for coal 
plant machinery. 


Co., Clarksdale, 
$90,000 and changed 
will enlarge 


increased its 


& Mining Co., 
Moore 
mining, hoisting and 


Wilburton, 
and others 


Okla., 
inter- 
power 


St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., Charles F. Ray, Mer- 
chants Building, St. Louis, engineer, is in the 
market for power plant equipment for isolated installation 

Lee L. Moore & Co., 


Laclede 


Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
John F. Stephens, will equip a plant at Tulsa, 
Okla., for the manufacture of tubular steel pipe derricks, for 
drilling oil wells, and will install 100-lb. hammers, drill 
presses diameter up to 1 in., gas engine, blocks, etc. 
The output will be 

The Polar 
a branch ice 

The General Motors Corporation, Detroit, will 
three-story factory at St. Louis, to cost $1,000,000. 

The Clarksdale Machinery 
Miss., 
name to the 
plant. 


secretary, 


chain 
15 derricks per day. 


Wave Ice & Fuel Co., St. Louis, will build 
plant to cost with equipment about $200,000. 


equip a 


& Supply Mfg. Co., 


$90,000 


Clarksdale 


has increased its capital by and changed its 


Clarksdale Machinery Co It will enlarge its 


Texas 


AUSTIN, Jan. 11 
Line Co. 
Parker, 


The Texas-Gulf build an 


Angeles, 


will 


Los 


Refining & Pipe 
oil refinery at Wichita Falls J. H 
Cal., is president. 

The will make im- 
provements and additions to its oil refinery to cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 A plant to 12,000 tin 


equipped. E manager. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co Beaumont, 
manufacture 


Plumly 


cases 
a day will be 
Rock Co 


$80,000 to 


The Texas Trap San 


its capital stock 


Antonio, has 


$100,000 and will 


increased 
from 
additional machinery 


purchase 


California 


Los ANGELBS, Jan. 7 


The Keystone Iron Works, 973 North Main Street, Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of posts, hydrants, ete., is having 
plans prepared for a new plant on Sante Fe Avenue and 


Thirtieth Street to cost about $100,000. It will consist prin- 
‘ipally of machine shop, foundry and manufacturing building. 
Albert C. Martin, Higgins Building, is architect. 

The French-American 
completing 
Pedro, 


Shipbuilding Co., Los 
arrangements for a shipbuilding plant at San 
Angeles Harbor, for building steel-concrete 
vessels. It is proposed to construct four shipways, with shop 
buildings, etc. 

W. H. Clark and Los Angeles, are planning 
the erection of a large electric power plant near Holbrook, 
Ariz., to serve mining properties being developed along the 
new line of the Navajo Railroad. 


Angeles, is 


Los 


associates, 


The San Diego Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., San Diego, 
Cal., has been granted permission by the City Council to 
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establish a shipbuilding and repair plant on the tidelands, 
between First and Fourth streets. The works will cost 


over $100,000, in accordance with an agreement with the 
city. Adam F. Weckler is president. 
The Central Welding Works, Los Angeles, has filed& 


notice of organization to operate a plant at 111 West Eleventh 


Street Thomas Pyler, 1023 Blaine Street, heads the com- 
pany. 
Rosenburg & Co., East Third Street, Los Angeles, ma- 


chinery 
arranged 


merchants, specializing in used equipment, have- 
for the erection of a new building at 303-5 East 
Third Street, opposite their present location, for increased 
facilities. It will be 65 x 120 ft. and will be provided with 
machine shop, repair shop, offices, etc. 

The Pacific Oil & Lead Works, San Francisco, will build 
a one-story addition, 25 x 45 ft., to its plant on Violet Street,,. 
Los Angeles. 

The Liberty Iron Works, 
manufacture of aeroplanes, 


Sacramento, will continue the 
It has had inquiries from for- 
eign countries and expects to obtain contracts. 

The Union Ice Co., Pedro, 
$50,000 ice and cold storage plant. 
installed will cost about $30,000. 


San has let a 


The 


for a 
to be 


contract 
machinery 





The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, Jan. 7. 
machinery trade is experiencing a very quiét period,. 
due to the practical cessation of lumber activities in certain 
sections, and lack of buying by shipyards and allied indus- 


The 


tries 
The labor situation is still very unsettled, 
rumors of strikes and walk-outs. 


with constant 
The extreme shortage has 
been materially improved by the cessation of spruce work, 
and the consequent release of several thousand men for 
other lines. 

Local wooden shipbuilding companies are looking to the 
expected demand for auxiliary powered schooners for their 
future business, which have proved successful in certain lines 
of trade on the Pacific. 

The past year the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Port- 
land, fitted out 17 8800-ton steel steamers, finished and 
tested 127 and delivered 48 additional boilers to 
various corporations, 


boilers 


The Long Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, has taken over 
87,000 acres of timber land near Klamath Falls, Ore., and is 
reported to be preparing to erect a mill. 

E. B. Kingman and A. W. Miller, Eugene, Ore., are incor- 
porating a company with a capitalization of $800,000, and will 
erect a sawmill near Eugene with a daily capacity of 
100.000 ft 

L. J. Weatherwax, Aberdeen, Wash., will establish a plant 
in Aberdeen to build small boats. 

The Martyn Bolterup Machine Co., Vancouver, Wash., 
recently established in that city, is enlarging its business to 
recent orders received from shipyards in the 
manufactures a special machine used in bolting-up. 


take care of 
East It 

It is announced that the contracts secured by the Founda- 
tion Co., Vancouver, B. C., from the 
French Government, will instead of half 
that first Completion of negotiations 
awaits the approval of the United States Administration. The 
contracts call for 174 steel cargo vessels. 


Portland and 
total 
announced. 


Tacoma, 
$200,000,000 


sum as 


The plant of the Olympia Shingle Mill Co., Olympia, 
Wash., was destroyed by fire recently with a loss of more 


will be rebuilt 

The Northwest Portland, has awarded contract 
for a one-story marine machine shop building, 50 x 183 ft., 
$7,000 


than $20,000. It immediately. 


Steel Co.., 


costing 


The Ashland Iron Works, Ashland, Ore., manufacturer of 
ship anchor windlasses and ship hoists, has been purchased 
by George W. Dodson, secretary and manager of the plant. 

E. T. Pybus, Wenatchee, Wash., operating an automobile 
repair shop, will construct a new plant, 50 x 120, costing 
about $5,000. Machinery for heating tires and springs, and 


a complete acetylene welding plant, will be installed. 

The City Iron Works, Portland, will construct a number 
of steamship smokestacks for vessels being built in this 
vicinity. Up to a few months ago the plant had been de- 
voted to the constructiton of structutral iron. 


S. E. Hall, Harrisburg, Ore., is building an addition to 
his machine shop, 14 x 50 ft. 


The Pacific Coast Grinding & Machinery Co., Seattle, has 
recently been organized by Alexander and Gerhard Pearson 
of the Pearson Construction Co., and contemplates the con- 
struction of a plant to cost $200,000, to manufacture a new 
type of pipe wrench. 
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Canada 


TorONTO, Jan. 13. 


The Fox Chain Co., which recently took over the building 
formerly used by the Ford-Smith Machine Co., on Princess 
Street, Hamilton, Ont., is making rapid progress in the 
installation of machinery for the manufacture of tire chains. 
New York capitalists are behind the new concern. Its board 
of directors includes Frank A. Fox, president ; Wilfred North, 
New York, vice-president; Frank G. Cornish, New York, 
secretary-treasurer, and T. C. Binkley, Hamilton. 

The Pendrith Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by George T. 
and Thomas G. Pendrith, Chadwick Mather and others to 
take over the business now carried on by Lina J. Pendrith, 
under the name of Pendrith Machinery Co. 


The McPherson Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to take over 
the business and plant of J. A. McPherson, general iron 
and steel manufacturer, galvanizer, etc. 


William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont., is 
completing an addition to its plant, 50 x 100 ft. of steel 
and concrete, which will be equipped with a 20-ton electric 
traveling crane. It will be used as an erecting shop for 
marine machinery now being manufacturer at the plant. 

The plant of the Belgo-Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., was damaged by fire Jan. 5, 
a loss estimated at $100,000. 


Co., 
with 


The Levis Files Co., Commercial Street, Levis, Que., will 


build a factory to cost $5,000, and is in the market for 
special machinery. 
L. C. Robinson, Calof Building, Shaunavon, Sask., will 


install a complete vulcanizing plant and is asking for prices 
on equipment. 

Hutchinson Brothers & Co., Ltd., 409 Bay Street, Victoria, 
B. C., is making preparations for the erection of a foundry 
to cost about $50,000. D. C. Hutchinson is general manager. 

Sheldons, Ltd., Galt, Ont., manufacturer of fans, blowers, 
ventilating equipment, will build an addition to its 
plant to cost $18,000. J. Webster, Crombie Street, has the 
general contract. 


etc., 


The lumber yards and mill owned by the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Leader, Sask., was destroyed by fire with a 
$30,000. 

- The Grand Prairie Electric Light Co., Grand Prairie, Alta., 
will purchase a new engine and install an alternating current 
system. 


loss of 


Butler & Berbnor, Holstein, Ont., will install electrically 
driven equipment in their broom and handle factory and 
are asking for prices on motor, machinery, wiring and gen- 
eral equipment. 

The American Can Co., Ltd., 535 Railway Street, Van- 
couver, B. C., will make improvements to its plant costing 
$7,000. 

Cc. J. Halliday, Box 322, Chesley, Ont., is in the market 
for a 10 hp. Gray marine engine. 

E. G. Cable, Richmond Hill, Ont., is asking for prices on 


well drilling equipment and water pumps. 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13 
Bureau of Supplies and Ac 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, at an early date un- 
der schedules as follows: Schedule 3636, one 10 x 30 in. uni- 
versal cylindrical grinder; one 16 x 19-in. piain cylindrical 
grinder, miscellaneous No. 3 keyseaters with base plate and 
gearing; two 7 x 32-in. bench lathes; belt-driven pre- 
cision lathe; two universal turret lathes; four double spindle 
centering machines; two motor-driven, die-sinking machines; 
four sensitive bench drilling machines; three upright station- 
ary back-geafed drilling machines; one bench, hand, belt- 
driven milling machine; one 26 x 90-in. single travel head 
motor-driven shaping machine; one 26 x 8-in. single surfac- 
ing machine, all for Boston. 


Bids will be received by the 


one 





For the eighteenth year since Crane Co. adopted the 
plan of making cash Christmas gifts to its co-workers 
the company last month distributed approximately 
$1,600,000, making a total for the 18 years of $10,000,- 
000. The basis of distribution for 1918, as for the 
last 16 years, was 10 per cent of the year’s earnings 
for each worker. About 13,000 co-workers shared in 
this distribution throughout the offices and works in 
Chicago and Bridgeport, and the offices, warehouses 
and salesrooms in 53 cities of the United States and 
Canada. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Tap & Die Corporation, 






sonore, 


punnerenenpacanenany 


Taps and Dies. — Greenfield 
Greenfield, Mass. Catalog No. 40. Pages 288, 4% x 7% in. 
This catalog supersedes G. T. D. general catalog No. 37 and 
all others formerly issued under the names of the constituent 
companies of this corporation, viz.: Welis Bros. Co., Wiley & 
Russell Mfg. Co., F. E. Wells & Son Co., A. J. Smart Mfg. 
Co. Devoted to a complete line of taps and dies, screw plates 
and reamers. The catalog is profusely illustrated. A number 
of useful tables are given, including tap drill sizes for differ- 
ent standard screw threads, screw thread data, diameters of 
standard and special machine screws, taps for standard and 


special machine screws, drill sizes for pipe taps, decimal 
equivalents, allowances for fits, ete. 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery and Equip- 


ment.—Gifford-Wood 
Pages 480, 6 x 9*in. 


Co., Hudson, N. Y¥ Catalog No. 18. 
Cloth binding Concerned with a line 
of coal elevating and conveying machinery, ice handling ma- 
chinery, ice tools, general elevating and conveying machinery, 
sheet and structural work equipment for power 
tipples, cement mills, coke plants, chemical 
works, pulp and paper plants, rolling mills, coaling stations, 
grain elevators, retail coal 


steel and 


plants, coal 
yards, ice houses, quarries, sand 
and gravel plants, manufacturing plants, storage warehouses, 
etc. Numerous illustrations of the individual equipment and 
complete 
are given. 


installations of elevating and conveying machinery 


Lathe Attachment.—Paschall Tool Co., Inc., Long Beach, 
California. Booklet. Describes a tool post attachment, de- 
signed for mill work of a light character such as axle squar- 
ing, key cutting, slotting and grooving. Views showing the 
various uses of the attachment are given. 


Well Strainer.—Carbo Steel Products Co., Chicagu. 
Leaflet. Describes and illustrates a self-washing, gravity- 
cleaning strainer for oil wells. 


Fence Supports. — Carbo Corporation, Rand - McNally 
Building, Chicago. Folder. Describes and illustrates a fence 
supporting system. The features emphasized are the placing 
of the metal posts without the use of a spade, and the con- 
struction of the supports between any two terminals, designed 
to spring with the fencing, thus keeping the heavy forces on 
the reinforced end terminals. 





Ball Bearings.—Hess-Bright 
Book, pages 108, 6 x 9 in. Gives the history of the develop- 
ment of bal: bearings. Views are given of automobiles, auto- 
mobile parts, airplanes, machine tools, flour and feed milling 
machinery, wood-working machinery, electrical machinery, 
locomotives, etc.,.in which the company’s products are used 


Taps, Dies and Reamers.— Butterfield & Co., Ine 
Derby Line, Vermont. Catalog No. 17. Treats of a line of 
taps, dies, screw plates, blacksmith and pipe stocks and dies, 
tap wrenches and reamers. Views of the individual tools and 
tool sets are given. 


Silos.—C. C. Fouts Co., Middletown, Ohio. Catalog. 
Concerned with the “Duro” iron silo. The story of this silo 
is given and the advantages claimed are pointed out. The 
details of construction are shown and views of silos on 
farms are included. 


Mfg. Co. Philadelphia 


Tire Press.—Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., St. Louts. 
Circular No. 34. Relates to a press designed for forcing 
solid rubber truck rims on and off the wheels. A view of 
the press is included. 


Heating Unit.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
Pamphlet. Concerned with an electric space heating unit, 
in shape like that of a two foot rule, intended for use in heat- 
ing crane and hoist cabs, small offices, locations where an 
open flame would be dangerous, for keeping oils free to 
flow, drying rewound motor armatures, etc. Illustrations of 
installations are given. 


Marine Pumps.—aA. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 
Broadway, New York. Bulletin No. 7205. Devoted to a line 
of steam pumps for marine service. Sectional and complete 
views are shown. 


Heaters and Soldering Irons.—<American Electrical 
Heater Co., Detroit. Two bulletins. Bulletin No. 1 Is de- 
voted to the description of an electric soldering iron made in 
three sizes. Bulletin No. 2 describes a line of electric air 
heaters. The devices are illustrated. 


Conduit and Cable Clamps.—Diamond Expansion Bolt 
Co., 90 West Street, New York. Bulletin No, 120. Treats 


of a line of conduit cable clamps for electric wiring on ships, 
Views of the clamps are given. 


fortifications and buildings. 





The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 


ing stocks. 


As there are many consumers whose requirements manufacturers for direct 


Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 





On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 


‘Lhe wholesale prices at which large lots are sold by 


shipment from mills are 


are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 


orders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 





part of THe IRON AGE under the general headings of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 
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Genuine Russia, as per assortment......... 22% @ 25c : Aluminum 
Patent planished, W. Dewees Wood, No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
3 to 13%%4c; B 11 to 11%c net vure), in ingots for remelting (carload lots), 
Giitenistucss C6: TN OOF WS soc Soave unis celactehaescueadn 33.10¢ 
POLO Nees Per It A GUE SONG. sinc cs wh cacane ees Cee bao 40 to 45¢ 
Oe ee tae ee me ht Eee eee 6.67¢ Old Metals 
~a - naan ts ha teirinti este serestie sarees 6.82 The market continues very dull. Dealers selling 
NOS. ANG ZU ow cccccccccerccnecensccseceseces H.9 46 prices are nominally as follows: 
ee reeks oie vs Seek Wwen de woaued 7.12 
ME: Sbctahied scenes hISeCE LENS REARS aweNts 7.27¢ ae 
a a ee bie a kik cin a SiR Be SR ee TE 7.42 . es 
No. 28 7 57c Copper, MONT S ME CORRIDI Geis cts sew ori ekiS 16.50 
RMED hee ee eg ee 8 07c Copper, heavy BOG 6 ct ss ce ew CEEEES 15.00 
No. 28 26 “i ai 100. higher. Se te , Conner, emt ati DOGIIIR S60 sésais bids emewe work 13.00 
“pen ’ : I ON iar ca a ls ee 9.50 
erg? Corrugated Roofing, Galvanized IN, RN hc Bike ah Siesta n, date ce Sabanibae yx eel ok ate 8.00 
2% in. corrugations, 100 Ib. over flat sheets. Heavy machine composition................... 17.50 
Tin Plates No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings Se ers 10.00 
Charcoal Plates | No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 15.00 
Per box RA SE 6c cdlan need e¥ casi avi neta ne 5.25 
AAA charcoal: Lead, OU. said caw a8 sihince RaAtR nw ale ee ae oe ee 4.00 
IC 14 x 20 eevee epee eeeeeeeenennee Nominal | Zine eeescoeaevoeoeoeoeoseeoe2eee02086 steer eee eee ee eee eee eee 5.00 
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